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PREFACE 



TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



On completing this Fourth {Edition of the Gloss art of Archi- 
TECTURB, the Proprietor desires to record his grateful acknowledgments 
for tlie fostering support which the work has uniformly received from 
the puhlic patronage since its first appearance. In each of the preceding 
editions it has heen his endeavour, hy adding to the utility of the work, 
to render it more worthy of public acceptance, and at the same time to 
testify his sense of the favourable reception it has met with ; on the 
present occasion the same course has been pursued, and has been 
carried to a much greater length than in either of the earlier editions ; 
the body of the work has been considerably enlarged by extending 
many of the original articles, and by adding others on subjects not 
previously included, but which have been thought deserving of notice ; 
the illustrations also have been increased in number, and new engravings 
have been substituted in the place of many of the original ones, which 
were found to be inaccurate. 

The very great delay which has occurred in the preparation of this 
Fourth Ekiition has been a source of the most keen regret, but it has 
arisen from causes which were beyond control, and which the most 
strenuous endeavours have been unable to avert; the time, however, 
which has thus elapsed has been, as far as possible, employed in the 
improvement of tlie work, and will not therefore, it is hoped, be found 
to have been entirely lost. But the Proprietor is well aware that after 
the most careful endeavours to ensure accuracy, it must still be necessary 
to bespeak the most liberal indulgence towards those errors which he 
believes it is scarcely possible to avoid in works of this nature, and 
which he, therefore, cannot hope to have entirely escaped. 

While the last sheets were in progress. Professor Willis's Architectural 
Nomenclature of the Middle Ages appeared, a work in which the talented 
author has elucidated the subject with his usual acumen, from which 
very valuable information has been extracted by his kind permission on 
several points, and from which more would have been derived if it had 
been available at an earlier period : in a few instances Mr. Willis's 
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IT PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

labonTB have led to the detection of errors wbich are noticed among 
other inaocmracies that have been considered of sufficient importance 
to require correction in the list of Corrigenda. 

The continued encooiagement and assistance which the Proprietor 
has received from the very nnmerons friends who have so Idndly and 
perseyenngly aided him in the preparation of this Foorth Edition of the 
Glossary, deserve his warmest acknowledgments, and, with a full sense 
of the obligation he is under, he begs to return them his most grateful 
thanks : many of the contributions which have been received will be 
found embodied in the work, and in various other cases where the 
original phraseology has been altered, the information suppfied has 
proved highly useful. Of those whose assistance has been more espe- 
cially important may be mentioned The Venerable H. J. Todd, Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, J. H. Markland, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rock, Sir Edmund 
Head, Bart, Rev. J. L. Petit, Rev. W. Digby, Canon of "Worcester, 
who has presented the engravings of the Font at Coleshill, Plates 56 
and 57, W. Twopeny, Esq., E. Blore, Esq., Rev. E. E. Estcourt, Rev. 
£. O. Trevelyan, £. J. Willson, Esq., who liberaUy permitted the use of 
his Manuscript Glossary containing several additions to that printed in 
Pugin's Specimens, and Mons. Chateauneuf, of Hamburg, who has 
supplied many German synonymes. To Albert Way, Esq., especial 
thanks are due for the valuable articles on Sepulchral Brasses, Incised 
Slabs, Metal Work, and flncaustic Tiles, as well as for much varied and 
recondite information on many other subjects ; and to R. C. Hussey, Esq., 
Architect, of Birmingham, for arranging the greater part of the materials 
of the work, to which he has also contributed more, both in the text and 
the illustnitions, than any other individual. 

TuRL, Oxford, Eastbr, 1845. 



PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



This work lays no claim to originality, its sole object being utility. 
The best authorities have been carefully consulted, and freely made use 
of, frequently in their own words, when the principle of conciseness, 
which has been rigidly adhered to, did not render alteration necessary. 
The Compiler takes this opportunity of expressing his obligations to the 
Rev. James Ingram, D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford, and the 
Rev. John Jordan, Curate of Somerton, Oxfordshire, for many valuable 
suggestions. 

Oxford, July, 1836. 



PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Ths rapid sale of the first edition of this work clearly shews that 
something of the kind was required, and has encooraged the Publishers 
to incur a large additional expense, in order to render it more worthy of 
the approbation of the Public. 

While gratefully acknowledging the favourable reception it has met 
with, they are far from being blind to its deficiencies, and have en- 
deavoured in tlie present edition to remedy them. The objections made 
to the work were, that it was too concise, and too much confined to 
Gothic architecture, especially in the illustrations. The first arose from 
an anxiety to avoid the opposite extreme, as it is obviously easier to 
extend such a work than to confine it within prescribed limits; the 
second, from the nature of the work, the chief object of which is the 
illustration of the Gothic styles ; but in the present edition the Grecian 
capitals, mouldings, &c. are given. 

The series of examples of the different portions of Gothic Architecture 
is also rendered much more complete than before ; and the addition of 
the ascertained or presumed date to each will it is hoped prove con- 
venient and useful. 

The Compiler feels bound to acknowledge the great obligations he 
is under to Professor Whewell and to Mr. Willis, for their advice and 
assistance, and for the liberal manner in which they allowed him to 
make extracts from their useful and interesting works ; he has also to 
express his obligations to Bolton Comey, Esq., for the use of a Manuscript 
Glosssary, by John Carter, in the hand-writing of the late Alexander 
Chalmers, and apparently compiled by him from Carter's papers in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

Oxford, Dec 7, 1837. 



PREFACE 



TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



Thb numerous and urgent enquiries for this edition of the Glossary 
seem to require some apology for the long delay of its publication. 
These enquiries could not but be gratifying to the Compiler, as shewing 
that the work was found useful by those who possessed it, and the want 
of it was felt by the expectants of the new edition. Sufficient excuse 
for the delay will, he hopes, be found in the improvements which have 
been made in all parts, the number of additional facts which have been 
collected, and of new engravings which have been added. The whole 
of the engravings, and some of the drawings, are the work of Mr. O. 
Jewitt, to whose skill and attention the work is much indebted. Some 
are from drawings by William Twopeny, Esq., Mr. Blore, and Mr. 
Hnssey of Birmingham. 

The great increase in the bulk of the work is an evil foreseen from 
the commencement of it, but which could not be avoided without 
suppressing much valuable and useful information. For instance, the 
articles on Domestic Architecture, on Stained Glass, and some others, 
might seem too long for a Glossary, but the hcts contained in them 
could not well be stated in smaller compass. The addition of the 
synonymes in the modem languages has also necessarily increased its 
size, but the numerous important works on various branches of Archi- 
tecture lately published in France and Germany, many of which have 
found their way into England, will, it is hoped, render this addition 
particularly welcome at the present time to the Ekiglish reader. 

Some changes of opinion since the publication of the last edition 
require notice. Saxon Architbcturb was spoken of with confidence 
as an established fact, subsequent observation and enquiry have caused 
it to be considered as a question open for further investigation. 

In the Norman Sttlx the deeply recessed doorways and rich deco- 
ration which immediately preceded the introduction of the pointed arch 
were considered as belonging to the early part of the twelfth century, 
or very soon after the Norman Conquest : but subsequent research has 
satisfied the Compiler that the buildings of that period were compara^ 
tively plain. The rich Norman doorways so abundant in England can 
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rarely if ever be traced to an earlier date than 1140 or 1 150 ; they are 
much more frequently of later date, sometimes even continued into the 
thirteenth century. The buildings of a transition character between the 
Norman and Early English Styles, which are also remarkably nume- 
rous in England, were considered as extending over nearly the whole of 
the twelfth century, but the Compiler has in vain endeavoured to find 
any authenticated instance of this mixture of the styles prior to the 
work of GuLiBLHus Senonensis and Gulielmus Anglus, at Canter- 
bury, 1175 — 1184, and has found reason to believe that this mixture 
continued in some instances as late as 1220, though gradually merging 
into the Early English Style, which continued in use to about 1270 
or 1280, when the change into the Decorated Style began to take 
place. In the former edition the high authority of Mr, Rickman, and 
what may be considered as the received date, was implicitly followed, 
by which the Decorated Style is made to commence in 1307. If this 
date is to be received, the numerous class of buildings with Geome- 
trical Tracery in the windows, and mouldings which partake in some 
degree of the Early English character, but more of the Decorated, such 
as the Crosses to the memory of Queen Eleanor, the work of Bishop 
Quivil at Exeter, the choir of Merton college chapel, Oxford, and gene- 
rally the buildings of the reign of Edward I., must be considered as a 
transition from the Early English to the Decorated Style, though 
usually called by the latter name. If this be correct, the buildings with 
Flowing Tracery must frequently belong to the time of Edward II., 
which also seems to be borne out by facts. During the long reign of 
Edward III. a progressive change took place, and a mixture of the 
Flamboyant character seems to have been frequently introduced^ 
though eventually terminating in the reign of Richard IT. in the Per- 
pendicular Style. This may be again divided into early and late, of 
very different character ; to the later division properly belongs the term 
of Tudor Architecture, though that term is variously applied by different 
authors. The imitations of the Gothic style mixed with Italian features, 
which continued to be used to a very late period, do not deserve the 
name of i^ separate style, even though it is called The Debased. 

In the course of the investigations of which the results are here 
briefly stated, some hundreds of buildings have been examined, and 
notes of their peculiarities taken on the spot, a practice which cannot be 
too strongly recommended to students of Architecture, (more especially 
if the student is able to make sketches of the details,) as more will be 
learnt by it than Arom all the books that ever were written. 

The Compiler has again the pleasing task of acknowledging the kind 
assistance he has received from friends, and in some instances from 
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stran^rs. It was stated on its first publication that " this work lays 
no claim to originality, its sole object being utility :" continuing to act 
upon this principle, the Compiler has not scrupled to avail himself of 
any assistance that appeared likely to be useful, but rather has taken 
every opportunity of soliciting it, or encouraging any offers that were 
made : and in this manner much valuable matter has been added to the 
work. It would be tedious to enumerate all those who have given 
assistance, but the most important ought in justice to be mentioned : he 
therefore begs to express his obligation to Edward J. WiUson, Esq., of 
Lincoln, for his permission to use his valuable Glossary published in 
Pugin's Specimens. To James Heywood Markland, Esq., for a number 
of references to the pages of books in which information was to be 
found on particular points. To Mr. Blore, for several valuable correc- 
tions and additions. To William Twopeny, Esq., for the very interesting 
article on Domestic Architecture, and some shorter articles, as well as 
for much kind advice and assistance. To Mr. Hussey, for supplying 
many deficiencies and correcting errors. To Mr. Williment, for the 
article on Stained Glass. To Count Mortara, for many of the Ita- 
lian synonymes. To Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, Esq., for his assistance 
on many occasions. To Albert Way, Esq., for the articles on Brasses 
and on Encaustic Tiles ; and to the Marquis of Northampton for the 
two plates from Castle Ashby church, presented to the work at his own 
particular desire, and executed entirely at his expense. 

TuRL, Oxford, Jan. 1, 1840. 
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mtial tieature in tbe urecmn ana uoman orders. 



In the Grecian Doric the 
Abacus has simply the form of 
B square tile without either 
chamfer or moulding. 



In the Roman Doric it has 
the addition of an ogee and ""^^ 
fillet round the npper edge. 
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In the Tuscan a plain fillet 
with a simple cavetto under it^ 
is used instead of the ogee and 
fillet. In all these orders the 
Abacus is of considerable thick- 
ness; and the moulding round the upper edge is called the 
cinuUium of the Abacus. 

In the Grecian Ionic it is worked very much thinner, con- 
sisting of an ovolo or ogee, .. 
generally without any fillet 
above it, and is sometimes 
sculptured. 

In the Roman Ionic it consists of an ogee or ovolo, with a 
fillet above it. 

In all the preceding orders the Abacus is worked square, but 
in the modem Ionic, the Co- 
rinthian, And the Composite, 
the sides are hollowed, and 
the angles, with some few ex- 
ceptions in the Corinthian order, truncated. The mouldings 
used on the modern Ionic vary, but an ogee and fillet like the 
Boman are the most common. 





In the Corinthian and Composite orders, the moulding» con- 
sist of an ovolo on the upper 
edge, with a fillet and cavetto 
beneath. 

In the Architecture of the middle ages, the Abacus still remains 
an important feature, although its form and proportions are not 
regulated by the same arbitrary laws as in the classical orders : 
in the earlier styles there is almost invariably a clear line of sepa- 
ration to mark the Abacus as a distinct division of the capital; 
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but a9 Gothic Architecture advanced^ with its iaccompanying 
variety of mouldings^ the Abacus was subject to the same capri- 
cious changes as all the other features of the successive styles, 
and there is often no reaUy distinguishable line of separation 
between it and the rest of the capital *. 

It not un&equently happens that the Abacus is nearly or 
quite the only part of a capital on which mouldings can be 
found to shew its date : it is therefore deserving of considerable 
attention. 

In buildings of the style spoken of as being perhaps Saxon^ 
the Abacus is^ in general^ merely a long flat stone without 
chamfer or moulding; but it sometimes varies^ and occasionaUy 
bears some resemblance to the Norman form. 

The Norman Abacus is flat on the top^ and generally square 
in the earlier part of the style^ with a plain 
chamfer on the lower edge^ or a hollow is 
used instead. As the style advanced^ other 
mouldings were introduced^ and in rich build- 
ings occasionally several are found combined^ as 
in some remains on the south side of the choir 
of Rochester Cathedral : it is very usual to find 
the hollow on the lower edge of the Abacus 
surmounted by a small channel or a bead^. 
If the top of the Abacus is not flat^ it is 
a sign that it is verging to the succeeding 
style. 

In the Eably English style^ the Abacus is most commonly 
circular; it is, however^ sometimes octagonal^ and occasionally 
square^ but not frequently in England^ except early in this style. 
The most characteristic mouldings are deep hollows and over- 
hanging rounds^ as in Paul's Cray (Plate 1.) and the Temple 
Church; the round mouldings have sometimes flllets worked 
on them^ as in the Chapter-house^ Oxford; in general^ thd 




BytQn, Vurifickahln. 




Monriefa CatlMdnL 




Giwt Guild. liBeola. 



* See capital from Sandhurst, Kent, ** See Easton, Plate 1; St. Nicolaa, Caen, 
under the word " Cupitel." Plate 28 ; St Nicolas, Blois, Plate 30. 





4 ABACUS. 

mouldings in this style have considerable projections with deep 
and distinct hollows between them. 

In Early French work the Abacus is very 
commonly square, and of greater thickness in 
proportion to the rest of the capital than in the 
corresponding style in England ; the mouldings 
also frequently bear a considerable resemblance 
to the Norman, and the top is often flat, a 
form scarcely ever to be found in England except in Norman 
work. 

In the Decorated style, hollows are not so ^^ 
frequently to be found, nor are they in general, 
when used, so deeply cut : the mouldings and !^^ 
the modes of combining them vary consider- 
ably, but rounds are common, particularly a roll-moulding, 
the upper half of which projects and overlaps the lower, as 
in Merton College chapel; this moulding may be considered 
as characteristic of the Decorated style, although it is to be 
met with in late Early English work. The form of the Abacus 
is either circular or polygonal, very frequently octagonal, and 
in many cases approaches very nearly in general effect and ap- 
pearance to the Perpendicular, though found to differ from 
it on close examination : the ogee moulding is frequently used, 
but the form commonly varies firom that of the Perpendicular 
style ^ 

In the Perpendiculab style, the Abacus is sometimes cir- 
cular but generally octagonal, even when the shaft and lower 
part of the capital are circular; when octagonal, particularly in 
work of late date, the sides are often slightly hollowed : in this 
style the mouldings are not generally much undercut, nor are 
they so much varied as in the Decorated. A very usual form for 
the Abacus consists of a waved moulding (of rounds and hollows 
imited without forming angles), with a bead under it, as at 
Croydon, Surrey (see Plate 1.) ; the most prominent part of this 
moulding is sometimes worked flat, as a fiUet, which then 

' Sec Ogte. 



ABBEY— AISLE. 5 

divides it into two ogees, the upper being reversed : the ogee 
may be coosidered as characteristic of the Ferpendieular 
capital : the top of the Abacus is sometimes sphiyed and occa- 
■ionally hollowed out. 

In the later Gothic styles on the continent, cotemporary 
with our Ferpendicnlar, the Abacus is almost invariably 
f>ctagonal. 

Abbey, Yi..Abbaye,\rKh.Badia,Abhadia, GEB.%t>tei,JtlD|tei: 
B series of buildings combining an union of ecclesiastical and 
domestic architecture, for the acootamodation of a fraternity 
of persons subject to the government of an abbot or abbess. 
Ahhoogh differing in name, the architectural features of an 
abbey are the same with those of other monastic buildings. 

Abdtmbnt, Fe. AboutUsemetU, Ital. Cogcia, Oca. ^nfioffi ; 
the solid part (^ a pier or wall, eto., against which an arch 
abuts, or from which it immediately springs, acting as a support 
to the thrust or lateral pressure. The abutments of a bridge 
are the walls adjoining to the land which support the ends of 
the road-way, or the arches at the extremities. 

Acanthus, Fb. AeatUhe, Ital. 
Actmto, Branca ortina, Oek. JBiiiens 
flau : a plant, called in English 
"Bear's-breech," the leaves of which 
are imitated in the capitals of the 
Corinthian and Composite orders. 

AcHELoa, fl(|)iln, fl(|)Inr. See Ashler. 

AcROTEBiA, Fb. Acroiire$, 
Ital. AcrotSrie, Obb. ©fctttljin- 
nen:pede8talsforstatuesandother || 
ornaments placed on the apex and I 
the lower angles t^ a pediment. 

Adit, Ital. AdUo, Fb. En- ' 
tree, Accel, Ger. ©ntritt: the entrance of a building, and the 
i^roacb to it. 

AiSLB or Aile, bit, Sit, 1EU, lEIsng, ff sling, fftlt, Fa. AUe, 
CoUattral, Bat cdti, Ital. Ala, Gbb. glfiflel, ©eftennaMtffl, 




AISLE— ALMERY. 



@e{ten6d^iff/ or Seitend^or : the lateral division of a churchy or its 
¥dngs^ for such are the aisles to the body of every church. 
They may also be considered as an inward portico. In England 
there are seldom more than two^ one on each side of the 
nave or choir^ and frequently only one^ but examples may be 
found of two aisles on one side, and one on the other, as at 
Collumpton, and Ottery St. Mary^ Devon; Bloxham, Oxford- 
shire; St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford; and Yelvertoft, North- 
hants. In the foreign churches there are many examples 
of five parallel aisles, or two on each side of the nave. Mr, 
E. J. WiUson, in his Glossary appended to Pugin's Specimens, 
observes that '^ Middle-aisle seems improper, though commonly 
used; side-aisle sounds like tautology .'' The word is spelt 
Elyng and Ele^ in the contract for Catterick church ; and Isle 
in the contract for Fotheringhay church; Alley^ in the Antient 
Bites of Durham ; and Hble in the will of William Famedall, 
1397, in the Testamenta Eboracensia, published by the Surtees 
Society. 

" Exteriores etiam parietes, quos Alat vocant, per circuitum consommavit" 

Acta Epifcopomm Cenomaa. in Uoello, cap. 34. 

Alcove, ¥n.Akove, iTAh. Alcava, Sr.Alcoba, GEB.2Ctfot>en: 
a recess, which when found in a room is firequently separated 
off by pillars or pilasters^ and in Spain and other foreign 
countries it is customary to place the bed in it. In England 
the term is generally used for the smaU buildings with seats 
in them in gardens. 

Almebt, ftumets, ftumifs, ftmirfi^ 
Amivfi ftmJrU, Fa. Armoire, Ital. Ar- 
mario, Geb. iSrobfc^ranf* 

'^Almary, or Almeiy, Almariumy Almariolumy 
Almari^m,'* Prompt. Parv. ** Almariolumy a lytell 
Almary, or a cobbordc* Ortus Vocab. — Horman 
says, **A11 my lytell bokes I putt in almeries, 
i&riniisy chartophilaciis^f oralis vel armariit." 

This term is defined by Carter as 
''a niche or cupboard by the side of 
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ALMERY. 7 

an Altar^ to contain the utensils belonging thereunto.'' This 
would make it appear the same as the locker, which is a 
hollow space in the thickness of the wall^ with a door to it ; and 
this is correct : but it is evident from many passages in ancient 
writers, that a more extended signification must be given to the 
word Ambby, and that in the larger churches and cathedrals 
the Almeries were very numerous, and placed in various parts 
of the church, and even in the cloisters : they were frequently 
of wainscot, and sometimes of considerable size, answering to 
what we should now call closets ; but the doors, and other parts 
that were seen, were usually richly carved and ornamented. 
There are some curious ones of wainscot in the chancel of Selby 
church, Yorkshire; those in the chapels of St. Peter's church, 
at Louvaine, are very beautifully headed with through-carved 
work. In the Antient Sites of Durham frequent mention is 
made of the Ambries for different purposes. 

" Within the Fiater-house door is a strong Ambrie in the stone-wall, where 
a great Mazer, called the Giace-cup, did stand, which did service to the monks 
every day, after graee was said, to drink in round the tahle. 

*' In that Ambrie laj all the chief plate that served the whole convent in the 
said Frater-house, on festival dajes, and a fine work of carved wainscot 
before it, and a strong lock, yet so as none could perceive there was any Ambrie 
at an ; for the key-hole was under the carved work of the wainscot" 

Antient Bitet of Dnrham, p. 126—8. £d. 1672. 

** Upon the right hande of the highe Aulter, that ther should be an Almorie, 
either cutte into the walle or framed upon it : in the whiche thei would have 
the sacrament of the Lordes Bodye ; the holy oyle for the sicke, and Chrisma- 
torie alwaie to be locked." 

From the ** Fardle of Fadons," truuUted into English hj William Watraman, and printed 
AJ). ISSft, quoted in Rodder's History of Olonoester, p. 410. 

'^Compotus ejusdem Domini Thome [Ayere] supervisoris operis cujus- 
dam Armarioli in daustro ex dextera parte hostii refectorii Anno Domini 

MCCCOXLrv*** Hist. Donelm. Sciiptores tree, Appendix, p. oceezly. 

^ Omnia eciam ecclesiae almaria confreg^t, cartas et privilegia qusDdam igne 

eoilCiemavit." Gerrase, Deeem Seriptores, ool. 1551. 

These were the repositories in which the charters &C. were 
kaptji and most likely were closets. 



8 ALMONRY— ALTAR. 

ALMONRY,FR.-4ttmofi€rfe,lTAL.£fa»a«mcrte,GEE.7flniof^^ 

" Awmebry, or Awmery, Elenumnarium, rogatorivmr Prompt p*it. 

A room where alms were distributed : in monastic establishments 
it was generally a stone building near the churchy sometimes on 
the north side of the quadrangle^ or removed to the gatehouse. 

Altab^ fltttter, «totn, Y'Bi.Autely Ital. Altare,Ara, GER.3CItar: 
an elevated table in Christian churches^ dedicated jto^the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist only**. They were generally of 
wood during the first four or five centuries of the Christian 
era, but the Council of Epone in France, A.D. 609^ commanded 
that ''no Altars should be consecrated with the chrism of holy 
oil, but such as were made of stone only^" and this custom 
gradually prevailed until the Reformation'. The slab forming 
the Altar was sometimes supported on pillars, sometimes on 
brackets, but usually on solid masonry. It was marked with 
five crosses cut on the top, in allusion to the five wounds of 
Christ. 

In the early ages of the Christian era there was but one Altar 
in any church, but in later times^ there were frequently many 
others besides the high Altar, especially at the east end of the 
aisles, and on the east side of the transepts, each dedicated to 
a particular saint, as is still the custom on the continent. 
From the period that stone Altars were introduced, it was usual 
to enclose the relics of saints in them, so that in many cases they 

* See Dr. Rock's Hierorgia, vol. ii p. Ignatius that it has ever been the 

709, &c. constant custom of the Greek Churches 

« Harduini, Acta Condlionun, vol. iL to have hut one Altar in a temple. ....... 

eol. 1050. Cardinal Bona also owns, he could find 

' See Bingham's Antiquities, book TiiL no footsteps of the contrary practice 'till 

c. 6. sect 15. The authorities cited in the time of Gregory the Great, and then 

proof that in the fourth century the Altars only in the Latin Church." Bingham, 

were of wood, are St Augustine, Optatus, book viiL c. vi. sect 16. 
and Athsnasius; but "about the time of In the time of S. Gregory, however, 

Gregory Nyssen, [c A.D. 870,] Altars m c. A.D. 590, the practice seems to have 

some places began to be of stone, for he been well established, as he mentions thir- 

in his discourse on baptism speaks of a teen Altars in one church, for the conse- 

stone Altar.*' oration of four of which he sent relics. 

• ' "One Bishop and one Altar in a Opera S. Gregorii, t ii. p. 828. Epist 6. 

Church, is the known aphorism of Epist 49. 
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were the actual tombs of saints ; and they were always supposed 
to be so^ some relics being considered indispensable. A tomb was 
often erected on the spot where a saint's blood was shed^ and 
the church was afterwards added to enclose and protect it. 
Where the high Altar is a pontifical Altar^ it is generally placed 
at the western part of the churchy the Priest standing on the 
western side of it that he may face the east when performing 
the mass. This is the case at St. Peter's at Some. Such Altars 
are not allowed in Soman Catholic countries^ except by the 
special permission of the Pope. St. Peter's^ St. John Lateran's^ 
St. Mary Major's^ St. Clement's^ and some other old churches 
at Bome^ have their entrance at the east^ and their high Altars 
at the west end; but when the celebrant is at the Altar^ he has 
his face^ and not his back^ to the people^ and thus he prays 
looking towards the east. 

In the Basilica of Constantine^ or Church of the Holy Cross, 
attached to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the entrance was 
at the east end, and the Altar near the west end, with the 
Bishop's throne behind it, at the extremity of the apse; the 
ambo being placed on the south side, about half way between 
the east end and the Altar. (See the ground-plan of this church 
in Mr. Newman's preface to St.. Cyril.) The church in the 
castle at Caen has the entrance at the east end, and the high 
Altar at the west. An Altar at the west, as well as the east, is 
more firequent ; this is the case at Nevers cathedral, Mayence 
cathedral, and in two churches at Fabdse. 

In England the Altars were generally taken down in or 
about the year 1550. * 

A.D. 1650. VISITATION OF BISHOP BIDLEY. 

'^The main business of this visitation was the taking down Altars and 
putting tables in their room. . . . The alteration above mentioned being re- 
solved, a letter, in the king's name, was directed to Bishop Ridle j. It sets 
forth, 'that, notwithstanding Altars had been taken down upon good considera- 
tions in most parts of the kingdom, yet the j were continued in several churches ; 
that this occasioned a great deal of clashing, and dispute ; and, therefore, to 
avoid all occasions of contests and misunderstandings, His Majesty commands 

C 
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the Bishop, Uiat all Allan should be talienawsj-in the diocese of London, and 
tSibles set up in their room.' . . . Bishop Ridley, as far as it appeals, complied 
nith the order without any reluctancj ; and siterwajds, nheu there happened 
a contest about the form of the Lord's board, that is, whether it was to be 
made upon the reumblance of an Altar, or like a table, he declared for the 
latter figure, and gave a precedent of it in his om cathedral of St. Paul's, 
where he ordered the wall, standing on the back side of the Altar, to be broken 

down.' ColliBr, folio, Tol. ii. p. 30*. 

" This jear Day, Bishop of Chichester, was called to an account, for not 
complying with the king's letter fot taking down Allan. . . . He declared 
it was his opinion, that the Uking down the Altais, and the setting up tables, 
wasmoie than could be justified bjthe Scriptures, or the Fathers of the Church. 
.... This answer being construed contempt, he was committed to Ae Fleet, 
by order of the whole board." ibid-yoi.ii.p.BOJ. 

The Altars were set up again in the beginniug of the reign of 
Queen Mary, and again removed in the second year of Qaeen 
Elizabeth. 

The ancient stone Altars were so carefully destroyed, either 
at this period or in the snbsequent devastations of the Puritans, 
that it has been frequently said there is not one to he found 
in England ; but a few of them and some of the chantry Altars 
in the aisles and chapels have escaped. 

The high Altar of Arundel 
church, Sussex, appears to he 
original, and is supposed to be 
the only one in England in a 
perfect state j it was covered 
with wood untilarecent period, 
probably to preserve it from de- 
struction. The slab is 12 feet 

6 inches long by 4 feet wide, and S} inches thick. The sup- 
port is of solid stone, quite plain, and plastered over. It is 
built against a plun stone wall, about 8 feet high, and standing 
out about 7 feet in adrance,'' below the sill of the east window ; 

* Thewillof King Henry YII. directs Undt Ihc high aOari thaU bt 8 fiete, taA 

that there shall be a space behind the higli from the itii altaie to the quier dore 

Altar oT eight feel: " I will that the quicr 65 tete." Nichols' CoUectioD of Royal 

of my nid college of Eton shall conteyne Willi, 4to. p. 205. 
in length lOS fret of Uiiie, whereof be- 



behind this wall, immediately under the window, and iu the 
recess of it, is another small mass of masonry withont a slab, 
aboat half the size of the high Altar, and also plain, with a 
Piscina on the south side; aa there is no other Credence or 
Piscina to the high Altar, but small doors at each end of it 
through the Beredos wall, it is very possible that tbts may have 
been the Credence table : there is a separate entrance or Priest's 
door at the south end of this passage or vestry. Whatever orna- 
ment belonged to the Altar or its Reredos, must have consisted 
of the hangings only, as the masonry is all quite plain. There 
are small chantry Altars on each side of this chancel under 
the canopies of tombs of the Arundel family; that ou the south 
side is perfect, with the crosses on it, and with its Reredos and 
canoi^. 

In the diurch of Forlock, So- 1 
mersetahire, the original high l ' 
Altar has been preserved, thougli I 
not in use ; it is placed against I 
the north wall of the chancel : ^ 
the slab has no crosses remain- ^ 
ing, but they have probably I 
been erased ; the support is solidj 
and richly panelled in the style of the fifteenth century ; in 
the centre panel is a shield with the five wounds of Christ. In 
Dunster church, Somersetshire, there is a solid stone Altar 
among some rubbish in a dark recess behind a h^b tomb on 
the north side of the chancel; this is said to have been the 
original high Altar. In the ruined church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, at Bipon, the high Altar has escaped destruc- 
tion. 

There are chantry Altars remaining in the following churches. 
Of the twelfth century : at Abbey Dore, Herefordshire, is one 
said to be Norman ; it stands on three stone legs. At Gros- 
mond, Monmouthshire, ia a solid stone Altar, one side let 
into the wall. 

Of the thirteenth century : there is one iu the chapel of the 
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Fix at Westminster, which, from the omameatB of a bracket 
adjoining, appears to be of the time of Henry III. ; the Altar 
itself is quite plain and solid. 

Of the fourteenth century i Chipping-Norton, Oxon ; this con- 
sists of a slab or table supported on stone legs, and is situated 
in a chapel attached to the north side of the chancel (now used 
as a vestry) ; under this chapel is a vault or crypt, and over it a 
room which does not appear to have been used as a chapel : the 
whole of this building is of the same age as the chancel itself. 
Wannington, Warwickshire ; this consists of a slab supported 
on brackets, and is in a similar situation to that at Chipping- 
Korton. Burford, Oxon ; this is a table with l^s, and in 
the same situation. Shotteswell, Warwickshire ; this is a slab 
supported on brackets, and 
situated in a small chapel or 
oratory at the west end of the 
north aisle, the entrance to 
which is a small ogee-headed 
doorway of very elegant pro- 
portions. In the chapel of 
Broughton Caatle, Oxon, a 
slab supported on brackets. 
Every one of these has a 

window immediately over it, ckviB«iuo.cwu. 

mostly square-headed, but the mouldings shew them to be of 
the fourteenth century. 

Of the fifteenth century : at Bengeworth, near Evesham. 
(Plate 2.) At Enstone, Oxon, are the remains of one at the east 
end of the south aisle ; this is soUd, but the slab is gone : the 
Keredos screen is in a tolerably perfect state, filling up the space 
between the Altar and the window over it. (Plate 2.) And at 
Arundel are some beautiful examples, as before mentioned. In 
Gloucester cathedral, in the chantry chapel over the entrance 
to the Lady Chapel ; the slab is mutilated, but three of the 
crosses remun, and parts of two legs that supported it. In the 
Lady Cfaapel, Christ Church, Hants, the Altar remains, covered 
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with a Furbeck marble slab* At Claypole^ near Newark, Lincoln- 
shire, there is a chantry Altar perfect. In the chapel of the 
family of Titchborne, in Titchbome church, Hants, there is an 
ancient Altar, probably of the iSfteenth century, consisting of a 
stone slab supported dn wooden legs. 

There are doubtless others, more or less perfect; the Piscina 
and brackets which belonged to such Altars, remain in many 
churches, and sometimes the corbels which supported the slab ; 
the consecrated slab itself is frequently to be found in the pave- 
ment, generally with the face turned downwards, but sometimes 
upwards, with the five crosses visible, as in St. Clement's Church, 
Sandwich; St. Giles% Oxford; Lincoln Cathedral, and many 
other places; in fact, few Gothic churches are without some 
or all of these traces in the chapels, oratories, or chantries, of 
which we read so frequently. 

Altar is a term also applied to a small portable tablet serving 
for the consecration of the elements, when required to be con- 
secrated away from a proper Altar in a church or chapel. It 
was called ^'super-altare,'' and " upper altar,'* and was in fact a 
portable Altar, which might be used on all occasions and in all 
places where it was required. One of silver was found in the 
coflSn with the body of St. Cuthbert, when his grave was 
opened in 1827. A licence from, the Pope seems to have been 
necessary to entitle any one to have a portable Altar; and 
that granted by Eugenius lY. to the Prior of Coldyngham is 
printed in " Historise Dunelmensis Scriptores tres,'' published 
by the Surtees Society, p. cdxyj. 

*' Beyog in purpose on a solemne daye, 
To take his way vp to the hye altere," Ljdgate'* Boccace, foi. ivi. 
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He sede to ^ hie autere^ & stode & rested him l>ore." Langtoft, p. S30. 

Test Thorns Ughtred, 1398: *Mego capellae cantaris de Kexby vest!- 
mentam meum rubeum stragulatum cum auro, cum omni apparatura alUiri 
meo portaHH pertinente, cum calice deaurato/' Tevt. Ebor., p. 244. 

Test Domini Thomae de Hoton : rectoris ecclesise de Kyrkesbymysperton (135 1 ) 
** lego domino Willielmo clerico capellano meo j super-altare." T«t. Bbor., p. 65. 
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Test. Walteri Berghe, 1404: "Item lego eidem Gilds (Sancti Georgii) 
unum superaltare de bliULegete." (jet) Twt. Ebor., p. 334. 

" Unum superaltare lapideum." 

Inventory of Crown Jeweln^ Srd Edw. III. ArehKol., vol. x. p. 248. 

The Communiou-table was at first placed by the Reformers in 
the same situation which the stone Altar had occupied^ attached 
to an eastern wall^ which appears clearly to have been the English 
custom^ whatever may have been that of foreign countries. This 
position gave great umbrage to the Puritans^ and caused much 
altercation ; during the period of their triumph under Cromwell^ 
the Communion-table was placed in the middle of the Chancel^ 
with seats all round it for the communicants ; at the Restora- 
tion it seems to have been almost universally replaced in its 
original position^ but in a few rare instances the Puritan 
arrangement was suffered to remain^ ajs at Deerhurst^ Glouces- 
tershire; Langley Chapel^ near Acton Bumel^ Shropshire; 
Shillingford^ Berks^ &c. In Jersey this puritanical position of 
the table is stiU very common. 

Queen Elizabeth^s " Advertisements,** or ''Articles" of the 
year 1564, require 

'* that the parish provide a decent table, standing on a framey for the Com- 

monion-table.'' ^P* Sparrow'ii collection, p. 12S, edit. 1684. 

Hence it appears that by the word table, at the era of the 
English Reformation^ the slab only was meant. These slabs or 
tables may sometimes be met with in their original unfixed 
state. 

It appears from a passage in the Rationale of Durandus^ 
that the Altar consisted of two parts^ the " Holy-table/* or slab, 
and the frame or other support. 

'* An Altar also once consecrated is not to be re-consecrated, unless it should 
happen to be desecrated ; which occurs, first, if the table (m^iua), that is, the 
upper slab {superior tahvJLa) on which the consecration chiefly (principaliter) 
takes place, has been moved, or changed in its form, or enormously — say beyond 

half— broken Thirdly, an Altar is re-consecrated, if the joining by 

which . . . the table {mensa) adheres to the firame {stiptUi) [of the Altar] 
. . . has been mored . . . Fourthly, an Altar is re-consecrated if to it, or to 
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the joining of the table (mentug) and the structure below it {ttruetura infe- 
riorit), there is made so great an addition as that it loses its ancient form." 

Darandi Rationale, lib. i. Rabrie : de Eeeloiia Dedieatione. 

^ In either wall three lyghts and laratoris in aither side of the wall, which 

shall serve for four Auters" Contract for Fotheringhay, p. SS, Oxf. Ed., 1641. 

** Also the forsaide lUcharde sail make with in the quere a hegh awter" 

Contract for Catterick Church, p. 9. 

A.D. 1533. ** It'm, in the kjnges dosett an awlter wrought rownde abowte 
the hedgys w* antyk, and a cofer w* tylles therto for the preste to say 



masse on.'' 



Abiitracte of certayne Reperaciona done within the Kynge Tow of London, zziiiith 
jear of Henry Tlllth., apnd Bayley*! Hijitorx of the Tower of London, 4to. 1881, 
▼ol. i. Appendix, p. xzzii. 

1547. <«lst Edw. yj. Eight Tabemades were sold out of the Church 
which were for the most part over the altars. Three Aulter Stones then sold. 
.... Soe in an account 1st Queen Marie, then they set up their altars again." 

St. Mary Magdalene Parish, Peehall'i Oxford, p. 827. 

'* 1551. The altars pulled down and the painted windows, and I6s. 
bestowed in other (i. e.) plain glass windows that year for the church." 

St. GUei'i Parish, Peshall's Oxford, p. 817. 

A.D. 1559. ^ Tables placed in some churches, but in others the Altars not 
remored. In the other, whereof, saving for an uniformity, there seemeih no 
matter of great moment, so that the Sacrament be duly and rererently minis- 
tered. Yet for the observation of one uniformity through the whole realm, 
and for the better imitation of the Law in that behalf, it is ordered that no 
Altar be taken down but by the curate and churchwardens. The Holy Table 
to be decently made, and set where the Altar stood ; at the Communion to be 
placed in good sort within the chancel, and afterwards placed where it stood 

before. In^onctions by Qaeen Elisabeth, 1559. Sparrow, p. 88. 

^ 1560. Payde for tymber and making the communion table 6s. 

^ For a carpet for the communion table 28, Sd. 

^ For mending and paving the place where the avltere stoode 2s, %d,^ 

Aeeompti of St. Helen's, Abingdon, Arehieol., toI. i. p. 16. 

A.D. 1564. ^ And to set the Ten Commandments upon the east wall over 

the said Table." Articles or Adrertisementi by Qneen Elinbeth, A.D. 1564. 

The Table of Commandments at Badgeworth^ Gloucestershire^ 
has the date upon it^ 1595 : it is of oak^ with the letters cut 
upon it^ and much decayed. 
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Altak-sckeen^ Fr. Arriire'dos, Gek. Xltoidc^rdn : the par- 
tition behind an Altar. See Rbkbdos. 

Altak-tomb, a raised monument resembling a solid Altar. 
This is a modem term; the expression used by Lekmd is High- 
tomb* 

AxTO-KBLiBYo. See Basso-bslibyo. 

AiAJ%, Wnxt, Abtingt SUIuqifaig, Atovtlif* Almlif, Alovr, AHour, 
flUbS, FK..^10efire9, Ital. AmcAtnaL This word appears originally 
to have signified the passage, gutter, or gallery, in which persons 
could walk behind a parapet on the top of a wall, &c., or in other 
situations, but it afterwards came to signify the parapet itself, 
in which sense it is used in the contract for Catterick church. 

^ Alure, or Alniys of a tower or stepyDe, canals Cath. grwada-^ 

**' Et fieri faciatig super eandem tarrim in parte australt saperius versiis 
anstrum, imas alwroi de bono et forti maeremio et per totum bene plumbari, 
per qnas gentes yidere possint usque pedem ejusdem turris, et asoendere, et 
melius defendere, si necesse fnerit" — Order for the Repair of the White Tower 

in 1241. BHleT*! Hirt. of Um Toirar, toI. i. p. 107. 

The alurs on the ramparts of a castle afforded a suitable place 
for the ladies, when martial exerdseft were exhibited in the court- 
yard beneath, or under the outer walls. 

Vpe ]>e akar» of >e castles ^ laydes |>anne ttode, 

And byhulde ]>ys noble game, & wycbe kyn^ts were god. 

Robert of Oloaeagter^i Chroniele, p. 198. 

^ Et desnper istam historiam fenestraium erunt honesta aUmrt et bretes- 
montf batdlata et Idmellata." — Cont. for Durbam Dormitory, 1398. 

HktoruB Donelm. Scrip, trei, olzzzi. 

In the will of John de Qwenby (1894), the word is applied to 
the middle aisle, or passage of a church : for he directs his body 
to be buried — 

*' In corpora ecclesi® Sanctae Elenie in vico de Aldewerke Ebor., videlicet in 
olurA inter fontem et introitum cbori." Teatun. Ebor., p. 197. 

Lydgate, in " The Story of Thebes," once applies this name to 
the walks in a garden, and in his " Boke of Troye" he uses it 
for coTcred walks, or '' deambulatories" in streets. 

* See Allorium and Aleors. — Dueange. 
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" DeujEed were longe laige and wyde 

Oreuery streaU in the fronter syde 

Freshe alvrct with lusty bye pysacles 

And mouDstiyin^ outward costly tabernacles 

Vauted aboue lyke U> reclynatotyes 

That called were deambulatotyes 

Men to waike tog;ithers twaine and twaine 

To kepe them dije when it happed to rayne." Bokt of Tnye. 
AuBO, ¥ii.Ambon, iTjLL.Ambone, Ger. gege^ult : a rostrum, 
a kind of pulpit. Zozimus and Socrates the biatorians inform 
U8, that St. Chryaostom preached from the ambo, for the greater 
convenience of the people. St. Austin also tells us, that for 
the same reason he preached from the exedra or apsis of 
the church^. It appears, from the ground-plans of early Chris- 
tian chinches, given by Bingham and others, that the name 
of ambo was applied to a reading desk, which was r^sed on two 
steps, and was sometimes situat£d near the west end of the choir, 
inuuediately within the entrance, sometimes on one side, as in 
the church of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem; in the larger churches 
this would obviously be a more convenient situation to preach 
from than the steps of the Altar, then the usual place. 

The word ambo is explained 
by Ducange aa " Pulpitum, tri- 
bnnal Ecclesiie, ad quod gradi- 
bus aacenditur." (Gall. Jube.) 
DoranduB in his Rationale says, 
" Dicitur autem ambo — quia 
gradibus ambitur ;" and he adds 
that in some churches it was 
placed in the middle of the 
choir, with two ascents to it 
by steps on each side, one 
from the east, the other from 
the west. In the upper part 
of the ambo there were usually 
two steps, trom the higher of , 
which the Gospel was read. 




'' ArchKologii, vol. i 



a. 323. 
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and iBpom the lower the Epistle. There still remain some 
examples of the ancient ambo in the churches of St. Clement, 
St. PancratiuSj and St. Laurentins, at Rome. 

^^Ambonem ibi vilem aspiciens, crypiis honestissime compositis, desuper 

honorifice COnstrUCtum locavit." Hutoria Epboopomm Aatuiodor. cap. Ai. 

" Construxit etiam Ambonetn auro argentoque decoratum, et areas per gynim 

throni ante ipsum altare." Paulas WarneMdu ia EpkoopU Metensib. in Chrodegango. 

** Amhonesy ubi Eplstols et Eyangelium decantari solent.'' 

Ceremoniale Episooponun, lib. i. cap. 12. 

"Anagogium sneam quadripartitum donavit, eTangelistamm figuras 
quatuor ambones gestantes, super quibus vicisim canitur eTangelium, prout 
evangelists intitulatur ; figuram Moysi sneam ambonem brachiis tenentem, 
et ad tergum candelabrum aeneum tripartitum." 

Life of Biahop Brown, 1484 — 1514. in the LiTei of the Bishope of Dnnkeld, bj Abbot 
Mill, or Mylne, a MS. preverved in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, and printed 
by the Bannatyne Club. 

Ambrt, Sumbrs, ftmbu. See Almery. 

Ambulatory, or Deambulatort, Yr. Promenade, Ital-Po*- 
segffio, Ger. ©pajiergang : a place to walk in, such ajs cloisters, &c. 
See a quotation &om Lydgate's Soke of Troye under Alur. 

Amphiprostyle, Amphiprostylos, Itxl. Anfiprostilo : a 
temple with a portico at each end. See Temple. 

Amphitheatre, Ital. Anfiteatro : a double theatre, a very 
spacious building, of a circular or oval form, used chiefly by the 
Romans to exhibit the combats of gladiators or wild beasts. 
The general taste of that people for these amusements is pro- 
verbial, and they appear to have constructed amphitheatres at 
all their principal settlements. There are still considerable 
remains of them in this country at Cirencester, 
Silchester, and Dorchester; in France, at Aries, 
at Nismes in Languedoc; at Pola in Istria; 
and in Italy, the well-known Colosseum at Bome, 
at Verona, Capua, Pompeii and other places. 

Ancones, Pr. Consoles, Ital. Ancone, 
Ger. Xragfleine: the brackets supporting the 
cornice of Ionic doorways : called also Con- 
soles, and Trusses. 
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Ansibons, SuD&fronfl, l^anbfronfl, 
Ital. Alare, Fr. Chenets, a term 
of frequent occurrence in old inven- 
tories, &c. and one which \a still 
well known in some parts of the 
country, for the Fire-doga : they are 
generally enumerated as a "pair of 
andirons," but occasionally only one 
is mentioned. In the hall at Fena- 
hnrst, Kent, the hearth still remtuns 
in the middle of the room, and there 
stands on it one large fiie-dog, con- a.*.«»tat 

sisting of an upr^ht standard at each end, and a bar between. 
" Item, two pajer of andynronri, w"" heads and fore pnrW of copper ; one 
pajer being lesse thui the other." 

InnnUnr at Hngnn H>tl, IMS. Oigt'a Hbloir ot Ungnrt, p. 17. 

Andirons are perhaps not to be found now existing of a date 
earlier than the end of the fifteenth century, or the beginning of 
the sixteenth, and these seem not un&equently to have belonged 
to religious houses, from the use of the letters )E.)^.ife. upon 
them, as in that here given. The standards are made in vari- 
ous forms, sometimes in that of a human figure. In the reign of 
James I., and later, the ornamental parts of andirons in the houses 
of the nobihty appear sometimes to have been made of silver. 

This word occurs in the inventories of the Priory of Fincbale, 
published by the Surtees Society. 

1360. In "CoquJDS, j andirm' p. lij. 
1397. Id "Aula, ij aundkyrtftu," p. cxvij. 

In "Coquina, j aundhyrj/n," p. civiij. 
1411. Id "Aula, ij hawndymej," p. ctrj. 
1466, Id "Aula, ij katimdiTynif," p. ccxcviij. 
The following also occurs in 1360. 

" Item in Torati, unum magnum ckenunt pro torali de dovo factum," p. lig. 
And in 1465, in the 

" Domiu ustrinie. j ehymna de ferro >," p. ccxcix. 

■ It ii not uioal lo find the iron chim- during the lixteenth century lhi> is con- 

np; mentioned It >o early a period; but itaDlly noticed, and not Iha andironB; 
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Annulet, Y&,Armelet, Itxl. AneUetto, Listello, ST.Armellas, 
Ger. giingcld^en: a small flat k^,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



fillet, encircling a column, &c., 
used either by itself or in con- 
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nection with other mouldings : it is used, several times repeated, 
under the ovolo or echinus of the Doric capital. 

Ant^, Fr. Antes, Pilastres, Ital. Ante, Ger. 
3(nten: a species of pilasters used in Greek and 
Roman architecture to terminate the pteromata or 
side walls of temples, when they are prolonged be- 
yond the face of the end walls. The first order 
of temples, according to Vitruvius, is called ^^ in 
ANTis," because the pronaos or porch in iBpont of 
the cell is formed by the projection of the ptero- 
mata terminated by antae, with columns between 
them. 

Ante-chapel, the outer part of a chapel, usually running 
north and south across the west end of the chapel : and would 
form the transept of a cruciform church if a nave were added, as 
was evidently intended at Merton College, Oxford. Waynfleet 
calls this part of his chapel the nave ™. Cardinal Wolsey com- 
menced puUing down the nave of St. Frideswide^s church, and 
vaulting over the chancel and transepts, to form a chapel and 
ante-chapel for his new college of Christ Church; the work 
was suspended by his disgrace, and never finished ; the vaulting 
of the chancel is completed, that of the transepts only com- 
menced ; the nave is shorn of half its original length, but the 
west part is enclosed and the window clumsily buUt in again, 
and the remainder preserved. 

Antefix^, or Antbfixes, FK.Antefia^es, Ital. Antefisse, Ger. 
©tringicgel : ornamented tiles placed on the top of the cornice or 

whence it may be concluded, either that found of the seventeenth century in old 

the latter word had superseded the former, 

or, which seems more probable, that the 

furniture of the fire-place had changed. 

The tenn iron chimney appears to include 

the cast-iron back wliich is still frequently 



farm-houses. The general abandoning of 
wood fires has caused andirons to be but 
little used in the present day. 
•» Statutes, p. 119. 
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eaTes^ at the end of each ridge of tilings as on the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates^ at Athens ; sometimes of marble^ but gene- 
rally of terra cotta, and ornamented with a mask^ honeysuckle^ 
or other decoration moulded on them. Also lions' heads carved 
on the upper mouldings of the cornice, either for ornament, or 
to serve as spouts to carry off the water, as on the Temple of 
the Winds at Athens. 

Antefaomenta, the dressings or architrave of a doorway. 
This term does not include the frame of the door, which is of 
wood, but only the stone decorations, or stucco, when that 
material is used. 

Antependium, the frontal of an Altar. See Frontal. 

Apophyge, Apothesis, Apophysis, ^B,.C<mg6, Ital, Apofigi, 
Apotesi, Imoscapo, Sommoscapo, GER.S)er 3Cnlauf/ and bet 3CMauf : 
the small curvature given to the top and bottom of the shaft 
of a column, where it expands to meet the edge of the fillet 
above the torus of the base, and beneath the astragal under the 
capital. It is also called the scape ^ot a column. 

Apse, Fr. Apside, Ckevet, Ital. Cappellone, Apside, THbuna, 
Gee. 9lonb; Srtbune t>on S3a6tlif en : the semi-circular or polygonal 
termination to the choir or aisles of a church. (Plate 3.) This 
form is almost universally adopted in Germany, and is very com- 
mon in France and Italy. A similar termination is sometimes 
given to the transepts and nave, and is also called by the same 
name. There are many churches with semi-circular apses 
at the east end in different parts of England", chiefly in the 

■ The following examples of apsidal churches have been noticed in England, 
and there are doubtless many others. 

Berkthire Padworth ; Finchamstead ; Hampshire Nately ; Romsey ; Easton. 

Remenham ; Tidraarsh (polygonal Herefordshire, -Kil^^ck ; Moccas ; 

of the Eaily English style). Plate 3. Pencombe ; Peterchurch ; Madeley. 

Cftmherlaad Warthwick. Hertfordshire...Bengeo. 

Derbyshire Steetley. Kent Sutton (near Dover) ; 

Essex Great Maplestead; Little Chapel of St. Bartholomew; 

Maplestead ; East Ham ; Haversfield ; Rochester ; Canterbury cathedral. 

Chapels of Colchester Castle; and Middlesex Westminster abbey; 

Bamborough. Chapel in the White Tower; 

Gloucestershire... Teytlneshury abbey ; St Bartholomew the Great in 

Crypt of Gloucester cathedral. Smithfield. 
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Norman style^ and some in which this form has evidently been 
altered at a subsequent period. In several cases the crypts 
beneath have retained the form when the superstructure has 
been altered. 

The same name may also be reasonably applied to all semi- 
circular or polygonal recesses or chapels for Altars^ whether at 
the sides of the transepts^ nave^ or choir^ or aisles^ or at the 
west end. The term belongs strictly to the recesses found in 
basilicas and churches^ Sec., which are not carried up high 
enough to reach the roof; and is not properly applicable to 
those buildings in which the circular or polygonal walls are 
carried up the whole height^ to receive the main roof. On the 
continent^ apses are common on the eastern sides of the tran- 
septs^ as at the church of St. Etienne^ Nevers, and St. George 
de Bocherville^ in Normandy; and they occur in the same situa- 
tion, at the now destroyed church of the Priory at Dover, and 
at the eastern transept of Canterbury cathedral. One end of 
the transept of Soissons cathedral is semi-circular : the nave of 
Nevers cathedral has an apse at the west end; so also have 
two churches at Falaise, in Normandy : a church at Angers has 
both sides occupied by a series of semi-circular apses. The 
churches near the Rhine are remarkable for the universal 
occurrence of this form, which also prevails very generally 
throughout Germany. Dufresne has observed that the word 
Apsis denotes any thing that is framed in the figure of an 
arch, or a convex. It was sometimes also called Concha. (See 
Bingham, b. viii. c. 6. s. 9.) 

Apteral Temple, — ^without columns on the sides. See Temple. 

Aqueduct, FR.Aqueduc, lTAL.^^do//o,GER.SSBajfertertung: an 
artificial channel for conveying water from one place to another, 

Norfolk Heckingham; Svstex Newhaven ; Up.Walthain. 

South Runeton ; Gillingham; Warwickshire.. ^St M\chae\% Co\entiy ; 

Tritton. Bilston. 

JSrorMamp/(»w/i..Petcrborough cathedral Wiltshire Manningford Brace. 

Oxfordshire ...Checkendon; Woodcote; WorcesfershircCrypt of Woicester 

Swincombe. cathedral. 

Suffolk Fritton. Yorkshire Ripen minster. 
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very frequently raised on arches, but sometimea carried under 
ground or on the surface. The Roman aqueducts rank amongst 
their noblest designs and greatest works. At Coutances in Nor- 
mandv there is an aqueduct carried across a valley on pointed 
arches which is called a Boman work, but it has been rebuilt in 
the fourteenth century or later. 

Arabesque, Ital. Arabesco or Rabesco, Geb. 3Ci<ibeS!e : a 
species of ornament used for enriching flat surfaces, either 
painted, inlaid in mosaic, or carved in low relief: it was much 
used by the Arabs, and by the Saracens or Moots in Spain : 
their religion forbidding the representation of animals, they 
empktyed plants and trees, and with stalks, stems, tendrils, 
flowers, and fruit, produced an endless variety of forms and 
combinations. Hence fanciful combinations of natural objects 
to form the continuous ornament of a Hat surface came to be 
called Arabesque, though differing so widely from the Arabian 
or Mohammedan compositions as to be tilled with representations 
of aninialH of every variety, and with combinations of plants and 
animak, as well as combinations of animal forms almost equally 
discordant with nature. This style of ornament is more properly 
termed Grotesque. The name Arabesque has become so gene- 
ral as to be applied to the fanciiiil enrichments found on the 
walla of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and on the monuments of 
Egypt. 

The most celebrated Arabesques of modem 
times are those of Kaphael in the Vatican: this 
kind of ornament was much used in the domestic 
architecture of this country in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centtunes, and is frequent in monu- 
ments of the same period, particularly of the 
time of James I., and seems to have been termed 
in French, manequinage; and is probably what 
Hall the Chronicler terms " ancient Romayne 
woorke,"or "entrayledwoorke," 12 Hen.VIII.; 
and " vinettes and trailes of sauage worke," 19 
Hen.Vin. 
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Arabian Architectdrb, is called also Saracenic and Moorish, 
and may be called Mohammedan : it owes its birth to that reli- 
gion, and became the predominating form of building wherever 
the followers of its tenets have extended their power. It is 
a fanciful and interesting style, in some degree combining 
Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman details, with the hght fantastic 
lattice work of the Persians, all, however, blended with taste as 
well 88 skill; and the borrowed forms are so adapted and re- 
duced, as perfectly to harmonize with those qualities of grace 
and elegance which peculiarly distinguish the style. The walla 
are usually covered with rich mosaic work. The columns are 
remarkable for extraordinary lightness and variety of form, by 
no means deficient in beauty. The shafts are rather short and 
slender ; the capitals sometimes partake of the Greek character, 
but are oftener of fanciful and singular, though rich and elegant 
design. The arches are of three sorts, the horse-shoe, the semi- 
circular, and the pointed : they are 
firequently enriched by a sort of 
feathering or foliation round the 
arch bearing a close resemblance to 
Gothic work, and supposed to be of 
considerably earlier date than any 
thing of the kind in that style. 
The pointed arch is supposed by 
many persons to be an invention of 
the Arabs, suggested by some of 
the complicated forms of Oriental 
lattice work : it is found in the 
most ancient Arabian remans at 

Cabul and Ispahan, amongst the interesting Mohammedan 
monuments of the tenth century at Cairo, and in numerous 
other ancient buildings of this style in Spain and Sicily, as well 
as in more eastern countries. The earliest Saracenic buildings 
of which the date is accurately known, are to be found in Cairo: 
the Nilometer was rebuilt where it now stands, and aa it now 
appears, in 859 : the mosque of Teyloun was built in 879, and 
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the mosque of Hakem in 1003 : the dates are recorded in 
Cnphic inscriptions, still existing on the walls of the huildings, 
and in all these buildings the pointed arch appears °. Care 
mnst be taken, however, to distinguish between the pointed 
arch and the pointed or Gothic style, which it has been too much 
the custom to consider as identical, whereas in fact they are per- 
fectly distinct ; and although the Arabian architects made use 
of the pointed arch from a very early period, they never attained 
the Vertical principle, which is the true characteristic of Gothic 
architecture ; the horizontal line continued to be preserved in 
their buildings down even to the latest period. Even in Sicily, 
where the buildings were erected by Greek and Saracenic work- 
men, under the direction of Norman architects, the true prin- 
ciple of Gothic architecture is not found. 

Ababosttlz, Fr. d colomtes rarea, Ital. AreostUo, Ger. 
SemfauUg, That style of the Grecian temple in which the 
columns are placed at the distance of four (and occasionally Bre) 
diameters apart. See Temple. 

Arcade, Ya..ATctUwre, ItXL.Arcata, Sr. Areada, GEK-Sogens 
gong, SogenfteUungen; aseriesof arches, 
either open, or closed with masoniy, 
supported by columns or piers ; they 
■were very frequently used for the 
decoration of the walls of churches, 
both on the exterior and interior : on 
buildings in the Norman style of the 
twelfth century, we frequently find 
them consistingof eemi-circular arches 
intersecting each other, from which c-i-tajcui-*-i. 

Dr. Mihter supposed the pointed arch to have had its origin. 
See Phites 4, 5, 6. 

Abch, Fr. Are, Arcade, Arche, Ital. and Sp. Arm, Gbb. 
33ogm; a construction of bricks, stones, or other materials, 
so arranged as by mutual pressure to support each other, and 
to become capable of sustaining a superincumbent weight. 

* 8«e Koiglit's Normuii in Sidlj, p. 347. 
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The origin of the arch is involved in an obscurity which is 
never likely to be cleared away^ and it is a disputed point 
where the earliest examples of its use are to be found. Some 
contend that it was unknown to the Greeks during the best 
and purest age of their architecture^ and was introduced by the 
Bomans^ and some ascribe the invention of it to the Etruscans^ 
while others assert that it was known to the ancient Egyptians p. 

But with whatever people the arch may have originated it is 
certain. that the Romans were the first to bring it into general 
use. The influence which the arch has had in effecting changes 
in architecture is much greater than is generally supposed : not 
only may the vitiation which took place in the Roman be as- 
cribed to it, but even the introduction of Gothic architecture^ 
for it gradually encroached upon the leading principle of classical 
architecture, that the horizontal lines should be dominant, until 
that principle was entirely abrogated. When first introduced 
the arch was used quite independent of the columns and their 
entablature, springing from an impost behind the column, and 
not reaching high enough to interfere with the entablature, the 
impost being a few plain mouldings something in the nature 
of a cornice, and with no resemblance whatever to a capital. 
At a subsequent period this application of the arch was departed 
from. In the arch of Hadrian at Athens the arch is still in the 
same relative position in regard to the columns, but the impost 
is made into a positive and very rich capital, and the jamb con- 



' Sir G. Wilkinson, a carefal inves- 
tigator, who has had better opportunities 
than most people of ascertaining the fact, 
and ^hose opinion is therefore entitled to 
hare great weight, asserts, in very decided 
language, that the ancient Egyptians were 
thoroughly acquainted with the arch. He 
had long felt persuaded that the greater 
part of the crude brick vaults in the 
western tombs of Thebes were at least 
coeval with the eighteenth dynasty, but 
had never been fortunate enough to find 
proofs to support his conjecture, till chance 
threw in his way a tomb, vaulted in the 



usual manner, with an arched doorway of 
the same materials, stuccoed, and bearing 
in every part the fresco paintings and 
name of Amunoph T. (B.C. 1540.) Innu- 
merable vaults and arches exist in Thebes, 
of early date, but unfortunately none with 
the names of kings remaining on them. 
The style of the paintings in the crude 
brick pyramids evince at once that they 
belong either to the end of the last men- 
tioned, or the beginning of the seventeenth 
dynasty/* — Wilkhuon*8 Mtamert and Cut- 
toms of the Afdient Egyptiatu, First Series, 
vol.ii.p. 116,117. 
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verted into a pier or pilaster with a separate base ; the arch also 
itself rises so high as to cut into the architrave of the entabla- 
ture, although the frieze and cornice are uninterrupted. At the 
aqueduct of Hadrian, also at Athens, the arch springs from the 
architrave of the entablature above the columns, and entirely 
breaks off the continuity of the frieze and cornice, so that the 
principle of the leading lines being horizontal is entirely de- 
stroyed. When once the application of the arch above the 
columns had been introduced, it appears never to have been 
abandoned, and the entablature was either broken into angles or 
altogether interrupted to suit the arch, the principal object aimed 
at being an appearance of height and spaciousness. In some 
instances the entablature is omitted entirely, and the arch rises 
directly from the capital of the colimin, as in Gothic Architec- 
ture. When, after the dominion of the Romans was destroyed, 
and the rules governing the true proportions of architecture, 
from which they had themselves so widely departed, were en- 
tirely lost, the nations of Europe began again to erect large 
buildings, they would naturally endeavour to copy the structures 
of the Romans ; but it was not to have been expected, even sup- 
posing they were capable of imitating them exactly, that they 
would have retained the clumsy, and to them unmeaning 
appendage of a broken entablature, but would have placed 
the arch at once on the top of the column, as we know 
they did; hence arose the various styles which preceded 
the introduction of the pointed arch, including the Norman. 
Antiquaries are not agreed upon the origin of the pointed 
arch, some contending that it is an importation from the 
east, and others that it ia the invention of the countries in 
which Gothic architecture prevailed, and these last are again 
divided in opinion as to the manner in which it was disco- 
vered; but be its origin what it may, the pointed arch was 
not introduced to general use on this side of Europe till the 
latter half of the twelfth century. Prom that time it con- 
tinued, under various modifications, to be the prevailing form 
in the countries in which Gothic architecture flourished, until 
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the revival of the classical orders: one of the best authen- 
ticated instances of the use of the pointed arch in England 
is the circular part of the Temple Church of London^ 
which was dedicated in 1185'*. The Choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral^ commenced in 1175^ is usually referred to as the 
earliest example in England^ and none of earlier date has been 
authenticated. 

The only forms used by the 
ancients were the semi-circle (fig. 
1), the segment (fig. 2, S), and 
ellipse (fig. 4)^ all of which con- 
tinued prevalent till the pointed 
arch appeared^ and even after that 
period they were occasionally em- 
ployed in all the styles of Gothic 
architecture. In the Romanesque 
and Norman styles, the centre, or point from 
which the curve of the arch is struck, is not unfrequently 
found to be above the line of the impost, and the mouldings 
between these two levels are either continued vertically (to 

which arrangement the term 
stilted has been applied), (fig. 5), 
or they are slightly inclined 
inwards (fig. 6), or the curve is 
prolonged till it meets the impost 
(fig. 7) : these two latter forms are called horse- 
shoe arches (Fr. arcs en fer a cheval) : pointed 
arches are sometimes elevated in a similar man- 
ner, especially in the Early English style, and are 
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1 The large arches over the transepts 
in the Church of St Bartholomew the 
Great, London, are sometimes referred to 
as earlier examples of pointed arches, 
under the idea that they are the work of 
Prior Ray, who founded the Church in 
11 23. The author of this note examined 
them some years ago, in company with 



Mr. Petrie, the Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower, and Mr. Rickman (both 
now no more), when we satisfied ourselves 
that they had been re-constructed with 
the original materials, a course which is 
found to have been followed in other in- 
stances in places where stone is scarce. 
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called by the same names (fig. 8)^ but they 

are principally used in Moorish 
architecture. The proportions 
given to the simple pointed 
arch {Ft. ogive) are threefold'; viz., 
the equilateral (fig. 9), which is 
formed on an equilateral triangle; 
the lancet (fig. 10), formed on an 
acute angled triangle, and the drop 
arch (fig. 11), formed on an obtuse 
angled triangle; these, together 
with the segmental pointed arch 
(fig. 12)j are the prevailing forms 
^used in Early English work, al- 
13 though trefoiled arches ' (fig. 13, 

14, 15), dnquefoiled, &c. (fig. 16, 17), of various proportions are 
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firequently met with, especially towards the end of the style, but 
they are principally used in panellings, niches, and other small 
openings. Simple pointed arches were used in all the styles of 
Crothic architecture, though not with the same frequency ; the 
lancet arch is common in the Early English, and is sometimes 
found in the Decorated, but is very rarely met with in the Per- 
pendicular; the drop arch and the equilateral abound in the 
two first styles, and in the early part of the Perpendicular, but 
they afterwards in great measure gave way to the four-centred. 
Plain and pointed segmental arches also are frequently used for 
windows in the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, but not 
often for other openings ^. With the Decorated style was in- 

' A very undue importance is sometimes four-centred, or of any other shape which 
attached to the form of the arch as evi- did not appear before a determinate period, 
dence of the date of a building : if it is it proves that it cannot be older than that 
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troduced the ogee arch^ Fr. Arcade en talon (fig. 18)^ which 
continued to be used throughout the Perpen- 
dicular style^ although less frequently than in the 
Decorated; it is very common over niches^ tombs^ 
and small doorways^ and in Northamptonshire in 
the arches of windows, but the difficulty of con- 
structing it securely precluded its general adoption for large 
openings. About the commencement of the Perpendicular style 
the four-centred arch (fig. 19) appeared as a 
general form% and continued in use until the 
revival of classical architecture ; when first in- 
troduced the proportions were bold and effective, 
but it was gradually more and more depressed 
until the whole principle, and almost the form, of an arch was 
lost, for it became so flat as to be frequently cut in a single 
stone, which was applied as a lintel over the head of an opening. 
In some instances an arch, having the effect of a four-centred 
arch, is found, of which the sides are perfectly straight, except 
at the lower angles next the impost (fig. 20) ; it is generally a 
sign of late and bad work, and prevailed 
most during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, and James I. The four-centred 
arch appears never to have been brought 20 
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period, but nothing more, for although 
after the invention of that particular form 
others may have sprung up, and have 
been brought into more general use, still, 
as the earlier must be in existence, it is 
to be expected that it would occasionally 
be adopted ; and this is actually the case,for 
semi-circular arches are to be found of all 
dates ; hence a building is not necessarily 
older than the date of the introduction of the 
pointed arch, because it has round arches. 
In investigating Gothic architecture, it 
is important to distinguish between /ormx 
and principles ; an arch is only a fontiy 
and may be changed without affecting the 
principles of the style. However startling 



it may sound, it is yet true that it would 
be very possible to erect a building in any 
style of Gothic architecture in perfect 
purity without a single pointed arch in 
any of its parts ; itwould be a singularity, 
from the absence of the usual forms 
in the leading features, but they would 
not affect the principles. 

■ A very few examples of four-centred 
arches of earlier date are to be met with, 
but they appear to be quite accidental ; 
and as a general rule, this form of the 
arch may be taken as a sure propf that 
the work in which it is found is not older 
than the reign of Richard II. 
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into general use out of England^ although the iSamboyant style 
of the continent^ which was cotemporary with our 
Perpendicular^ underwent the same gradual de- 
basement j the depressed arches used in flamboy- 
ant work are flattened ellipses (fig. 21)^ or some- 
times, as in late Perpendicular, ogees, and not un- 
firequently the head of an opening is made straight. 




ff 
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r\ with the angles only rounded oflF 

1 1 (fig. 22) : this last form and the 

flattened ellipse are very rarely 



met with in England. 21 

The foregoing enumeration includes all the leading varieties 
of arches, but it must be obvious that many of them may be con- 
siderably modified by forming them of different curves. There 
is also the rampant arch, the imposts of which are at different 
levels ; and what is called a flat arch, which is constructed with 
stones cut into wedges or other shapes so as to support each 
other without rising into a curve, and considerable ingenuity is 
often displayed in the formation of these. Notice must also be 
taken of a construction which is not unfrequently used as a 
substitute for an arch, especially in the style which is referred 
to as perhaps being Saxon, and which produces a very similar 
effect (fig. 23) ; it consists of two straight 
stones set upon their ends and leaning against 
each other at the top, so as to form two sides 
of a triangle and support a superincumbent 
weight ; excepting in the style just alluded to, 
these are only used in rough work, or in situa- 
tions in which they would not be seen, as on the insides of the 
belfry windows at Ooodnestone church, near Wingham, Eent^ 
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' There is one fonn giTen to the heads 
of openings, which is frequently called an 
arch, although it is not one. It consists 
of a straight lintel, supported on a corbel 
in each jamb, projecting into the opening 
so as to contract its width ; the mouldings, 
or splay of the jambs and head, being 



usually continued on the 
corbels, producing an ef- 
fect something like a flat- 
tened trefoil (fig. 24); 
See Luttou, PUite48 ; the 
corbels are usually cut into a hollow curve 
on the under side, but they occasionally 
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In the construction of their 
arches the ancients seem^ in their 
principal buildings^ to haye used 
simple wedge-shaped stones^ 
or voussoirs, with nothing re- 
markable in their proportions; 
but at Auton^ in Burgundy^ 
there are the remains of an arch 
over an opening in a tower of 
Roman work, the outer face of 
which is constructed with two 
series of vonssoirs of long 

and narrow proportions separated by a course of small and 
nearly square stones, and another course of the same kind 
is set round the outer series of vonssoirs. The Romans very 
frequently built their arches, in works that were not made 
ornamental, with bricks and stones alternately, sometimes with 
two bricks between each stone, as in the walls at Le Mans and 
Bourges, sometimes alternately two stones and two bricks, as at 
an aqueduct near Luynes, on the banks of 
the Loire, and the arches had very frequently 
a double or single course of bricks set round 
them: this mode of constructing arches 
continued after the Romans were subdued, 
as it is to be found in the old nave of 
Beauvaia cathedral, called Notre Dame des 
Basses (Euvres, in the keep of the castle, 
and in the church at Langeais, on the 
Loire, and in the church of St. Pierre, at Le Mans (if any of it 
still exists), and in this latter building the arches of some of the 
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vary in form. These heads are most 
commonly used for doorways. In the 
southern parts of the kingdom they 
are not abundant, and when found are 
generally of Early English date, but in 
the north they are much more frequent, 
and were used to a considerably later 



period. In France, where the actual open- 
ings of the doorways are so constantly made 
square, while all the leading mouldings 
are arched, a corbel is very frequently 
foimd in a similar situation, which is often 
ornamented or carved into a figure. 
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windows are fonned with 
loDg narrow stones like those 
noticed above, at Autun. 
Subsequent to the time of 
the Romans the voussoirs of 
arches were occasionally cut .- 
into varied fonns, sometimes 

^parently from an idea of »ipi.mu>i™. 

giving additional strength, and sometimes for the sake of orna- 
ment. At the maasolenm of Theodoric, at Ravenna, they are 
notched or joggled into each other in a way 
that in Norman work is by no means uncom- 
mon, especially in flat arches, as at the fire- 
places in Fountain's abbey, and Conisborough 
castle, (see Plate 54,} and which con-'''^ 
tinned to be used occasionally in both flat 
and curved arches as late as the Decorated style, for it is 
foimd in the ruins of the palace of the Bishops of Soissons, 
at Septmons, and at a doorway at 
Lincluden abbey, which are of this 
date. At the church of Lan^ais, 
on the Loire, and at the west door- 
ways of the cathedral at Le Mans, i 
and of the church of St. Etienne, || 

Nevers, arches " "— 

^msy be seen in which the stones are 
cut into fanciful shapes for the sake of orna- 
ment. The head of the opening of the 
west doorway of Rochester cathedral may 
be referred to as a good specimen of a flat arch upheld by 
the stones fitting into each other, and the same mode of con- 
structiou is used in a segmental arch at the abbey of Jnmi^ges, 
in Normandy. (See Plates 7 to 11.) 

Abch-bdttress, or Flyinq-buttress, FR.Arc-boutaTtt, contre- 
fort, Gek. @(i))vit)t>'ogen : a boldly projecting buttress, with an 
opening under it, forming an areh. See Buttress, and Plate 26. 
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" A core {of stone,) with an arch buttant" William of WorceBter'i Itinenrj, p. 25». 

'* And either of the said isles shall have six mighty arches butting on aither 

side to the clere-Story." Contract for Fothoringhay Church, p. 24. 

Architrave^ Pr. Architrave, Ital. Architrave, Gbr. Untet:? 
halUn, ^anptbalUn : the lowest division of the entablature^ in 
classical architecture^ resting immediately on the abacus of the 
capital : also the ornamental moulding running round the ex- 
terior curve of an arch : and hence applied to the mouldings 
round the openings of doors and windows^ &c. 

Abchivolt^ flcc]btbattlt» fltcjft^fooU, 'FR.Archivolt€,DoueUe, Ital. 
Archivolto, Gbr. Uttterbogen, ®urt : the under curve or surface of 
an arch^ from impost to impost. The archivolt is sometimes 
quite plain^ with square edges^ in which case the term 9offit is 
applicable to it : this kind of archivolt is used in the Boman^ 
and Romanesque styles^ including those buildings in this country 
which are by some considered as Saxon^ and in the early Norman^ 
as at the chapel in the White Tower of London^ &c.: in later 
Norman work it usually has the edges moulded or chamfered off; 
and towards the end of that style^ and throughout all the Gothic 
styles, it is frequently divided into several concentric portions, 
each projecting beyond that which is beneath (or within) it. 

** Et supia quodlihet stadium erit unum modicum et securum archewote** 

Cont. for Dnrham Dorm., 1398. Hist. Dnnelm. Scrip, tret, p. clzacxj. 

^'Pio singulis lectis monachorum faciet idem Petrus in utroque muio 
fenestras oorrespondentes, cum secuiis archevoltis supra se" 

Tb.y 1401. Hist. Dnnelm. Scrip, tra, p. clxxxri^. 

Arena^ Fr. Arhie, Ital.. and Sp. Arena, Ger. J£am^f)>Iats : 
the grand area or floor of an amphitheatre : sometimes applied 
to the amphitheatre itself j also to the body of a church. 

Arr^ a chest : which see. 

*' To fe ordre of Cisteaus he gaf tuo j^ousand mark, 

" te ordre of Clony a j^usand, to lay vp in arke" Langtoft, p. iss. 

" j flawndirsark" (Flanders ark.) 

Testam. Joh*. Praeton, 1400. Tert. Ebor., 270. 

Ashlar, «cftelot, aiglet, aijJcftelete, SMftelet, HHuxt, flatter, 
3lcl)ku» €F$stlar, FK.Pierre-de-taille, Ital, Pietrariquadraia,G^R. 
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SBunbenoerf e^ £luaterdtetn : hewn or squared stone used in building, 
as distinguished from that which is unhewn or rough as it comes 
from the quarry : it is called by different names at the present 
day^ according to the way in which it is worked^ and is used for 
the facings of walls, and set in regular courses, as distinguished 
from rubble. ''Clene hewen^' or finely worked ashler is fre- 
quently specified in ancient contracts for building, in contra- 
distinction to that which is roii^hly worked. 

^ £t erit (mums) exterius de piiro lapide, vocato aehiler^ plane inscisso, in- 
terius Tero de firacto lapide, vocato roghwall." 

Hist. DoAelm. Scrip, tret, clzzx. Cont, for Durham Dorm., 1398. 

** QiUD qnidem alours et bretismenti enrnt de puro achiler et plane inciso 
tarn exteiios quam interius." ibid., cixzzi. 

" A COUrae of atchelere" Contract for Catterick Chuvb, p. ». 

^ With dene hewen Auhler altogedir in the onter side, unto the fuU hight 
of the said Quire ; and all the inner side of rough stone, except the bench table 

stones. Coatract for Fotharinghay Church, p. 11. 

" On the north syde the same tower, xl fote quynys in Cane anhelar." 

*' Afactracto of certayne Reperadons done within the Kyng'i Tower of London." 
Ap. Bailey^i Hiit. of the Tower, Appendix, vol. i. 

** There is Aeklen redie hewen, and othr filling stuff redie gotten in the 
Quarrel." 

State of Norham Caetle in the time of Henry VIII. Arehaol., vol. zrii., p. SOS. 

** Let the stonys be atlery iirU saxa ad normam incisa." 

Hormani Ynlgaria, p. 245. 

*" In the MSS. of Mid-Lothian the castle of Borthwick is said to be a great 
and strong tower, all of Aslure work, within and without, and of great height." 

. Groee'i Ant. of Scotland, 1789. vol. i. 

" Fol. 151. Here folwyth the maner and certeyne rule of meatynge of 
oihelert. 

Ferst, it is to understande that every asheler is xij ynche thykke & xviij 
ynches longe, wiche multiplied to gedere make ij . c . xvj ynches ; and so 
every athelerj of what lengthe or brede that he be of oonteyneth ij . c . x^ ynches; 
& that shalbe your devysore ever in meatynge of tuhelert. 

Eampylle of meatynge affter the gawge of xij meten, in lengthe xviij yerdes, 
wyche makethe in fete liiij ; which makethe in ynches vj . c . xlviij. 

wiche multiplied wyth the gawge makyngeth ynches, vij m**. vij . c . Ixxvj. 
wiche devyded be ij . c . xvj. makethe of ashelers, xxxvj. 

Acconnti of the flnt Duke of Norfolk, A.D. 146A, 1466. Botfleld'i Recordi, p. 438. 
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AsPERGiLL, 90per$ol, Yk. Aspersair, Gau- 
pillon, Sp,Hi8Sopillo, lTAL,Asper8orio,Asper' 
golo : the sprinkle or instrument (somewhat 
resembling a painter's brush) used in the 
Romish Church to sprinkle holy water. 

^* Item unus situlus cum Aspergerio argentei pro 
aqua beuedicta." 

Co<L MS. Ecclesis Noviomezuiii, ap. Dueange. 

*' Item unum Aspertol cum hyssopo argenti." 

InTentariam MS. Ecclesuv Anicienciii, ann. 1444. 

ap. Dacange. Vma Shaw. 

"There was also belonging to this service a portable vessel for the Holy 
water, and an instrument attending it, called a SprinkU. For we are told in 
Fox's Monuments, vol. iii. p. 262, that Dr. Chadsey being to preach before 
Bishop Bonner in his chapel at Fulham, after putting the stole about his 
neck, carried the Holy-water Sprinkle to the Bishop, who blessed him and 
gave him Holy-water, and so he went to his sermon." (Mr. Delafield's MS. 
in Bibl. Bodl.) 

AsPE&soRiUM^ the stoup^ or holy-water basin. In the accounts 
of All Souls' college, Oxford, in 1458, there is a charge, " pro 
lapidibus ad aspersorium in introitu ecclesiae ;" the remains of 
which may still be seen. The term is also sometimes applied 
to the aspergill, or sprinkle. 

** Item unam citulam bene magnam argenteam cum aspertario pro aqua 

benedicta." Hut. Dmnelm. Scrip, tret, ex\ix. 
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Astragal, Fr. Astragale, Ital. ^m^mmmmmmmmtm 
Aatragdlo, Gbr. SHcif urn efne ®aule : mmmummmmmm 
a small semi-cirxmlar moulding or 
bead, either encircling a column, or in other situations. 

Atlantes, male figures used in the place of columns to sup- 
port entablatures, &c. : so called by the Greeks, but by the 
Komans, Telamones. 

Atrium, Fr. FiwttAwfe, Ital.-^/Wo, Ger. ©er ,f>of : the hall or 
principal apartment in the houses of the ancients, usually entered 
by a short passage direct from the principal outer door, with the 
other apartments arranged around and beyond it. Atria were 
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occasionally entirely covered, but were generally left open in the 
middle, with the roof sloping inwards so as to throw the water 
into a basin or reservoir formed in the floor to receive it. 
Sometimes the roof was made to slope outwards so as to throw 
the water away firom the centre. They were called by different 
names, according to the arrangement of the roof, and the 
number of columns to support it. The Atrium is supposed 
to be the same as the Cavsedium. 

Attic, Pr. Attique, Ital. Attico, Ger. 3(ttifc^ : a low story 
above an entablature, or above a cornice which limits the height 
of the main part of an elevation: it is chiefly used in the Roman 
and Italian styles. 

Backs, Ital. Puntom, Ger. JBalf en : in carpentry, the prin- 
cipal rafters of a roof. See Roof. 

Bailet, Bail, Ballium, Fr. Bailie. This was a name 
given to the courts of a castle formed by the spaces between 
the circuits of waUs or defences which surrounded the keep : 
sometimes there were two or three of these courts between the 
outer wall and the keep, divided from each other by embattled 
walls. The name is frequently retained long after the castle 
itself has disappeared ; as the Old Bailey in London, the Bailey 
in Oxford. 

^ This ditch was sometimes called the ditch del hayUj or of the halliuin ; a 
distinction from the ditches of the interior of works. Over it was either a 
standing or draw-bridge, leading to the ballium : within the ditch were the 
walls of the ballium, or outworks. In towns, the appellation of ballium was 
giTen to any work fenced with pallisades, and sometimes masonry, covering the 
suburbs; but in castles was the space immediately within the outer wall. 
When there was a double enceinte of walls, the areas next each wall were 
styled the outer and inner ballia. The manner in which these are mentioned 
by Camden, in the siege of Bedford castle, sufficiently justifies this positiou, 
which receives further coufirmatioD firom the enumeration of the lands belonging 
to Colchester castle ; wherein are specified ^ the upper bayley in which the 
castle stands, and the nether bayley,' Sec. The wall of the ballium in castles 
was commonly high, flanked with towers, and had a parapet, embattled, 
crenellated, or garreted : for the mounting of it there were flights of steps at 
convenient distances, and the parapet often had the merlons pierced with long 
chinks, ending in round holes, called oillets. Father Daniel mentions a work 
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called a bray^ which he thinks somewhat similar to the ballium. (P. Daniel, 
torn. L p. 604.) Within the ballium were the lodgings and barracks for the 
garrison and artificers, wells, chapels, and even sometimes a monastery. 
Large mounts were also often thrown up in this place: these served, like 
modem cavaliers, to command the adjacent country. The entrance into the 
ballium was commonly through a strong machicolated and embattled gate, 
between two towers, secured by a herse or portcullis. Over this gate were 
rooms originally intended for the porter of the castle : the towers served for 
the corps de garde." Onwe'i Pn&ce, p. 9, lO, ii. 

See also Sayer's Miscellanies, 79. Bonner's Goodrich Castle, p. 29, note. 

^ E prendrum le haile sen| nul delaiement" Jordan FuitonDe, 1. 1247. 

"Eam (civitatem Boffensem) cum exteriori hallio Castri, bellatonun 
suorum insultibus occupavit** Matt. Wertm., p. 834. 

Balcony^ Uflcoiu, Fb. Balcon, Ital. Balcone, Ger. TUtan, 
IBatfonC/ @i)Uer : a projecting gallery in front of a window, sup- 
ported by consoles, brackets, cantelivers, or pillars, frequently 
surrounded by a balustrade. 

^* In the said Inner Court, and neare about the middle thereof, there is placed 

one jfolre fountaine of white marble, &c. Sec. &c over against the South 

side of which fountaine the aforesaid privy gallery doth lie, being a roome 
waynscotted and matted and very pleajsant ; in the middle of which is a helcone 
of very good workmanship placed over against the said fountaine.'' 

Survey of Nonsuch House and Park, 1650. Archaeol., vol. v. p. 432. 

Balistraria, Arbalestina, Arbalisteria, Ital. Bates- 
triera, Feritoia, Ger. ©c^iefSc^rten : a 
cruciform aperture in the walls of a for- 
tress, through which cross-bowmen dis- 
charged their arrows : also the room 
wherein the balistris or arbaiists, cross- 
bows, were deposited. These apertures do 
not appear to have been used in Norman 
architecture, but seem to have come into 
use in the thirteenth century; they are 
sometimes of very considerable length, as 
at Tonbridge Castle ; the use of them was continued until late 
in the fifteenth century, as at Summeries, Bedfordshire, and 
Oxburgh, Norfolk. The terminations of the aperture were 
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sometimes circular, and sometimes in the form of a shoveL 
See Loophole. 

Ball-flower^, an ornament resembling a ball placed in a 
circular flower, the three petals of which form a cup 
round it : this ornament is usually found inserted 
in a hollow moulding, and is generally charac- 
teristic of the Decorated style of the fourteenth 
century ; but it sometimes occurs, though rarely, in buildings 
of the thirteenth century, or Early English style, as in the west 
front of Salisbury cathedral, where it is mixed with the tooth- 
ornament : it is, however, rarely found in that style, and is an 
indication that the work is late. It is the preyailing ornament 
at Hereford cathedral, in the south aisle of the nave of Glou- 
cester cathedral, and the west end of Grantham church ; in all 
these instances in pure Decorated work. Good examples occur 
in the early Decorated work of Bristol cathedral and Caerphilly 
castle, and somewhat later in the south aisle of Keynsham 
church, Somerset ; also in a yery curious early Decorated water- 
drain at North Moreton church, Berks. A flower resembling 
this, except that it has four petals, is occasionally found in 
very late Norman work, but it is used with other flowers and 
ornaments, and not repeated in long suits, as in the Decorated 
style. (See Eiddington, Plate 88.) 

Baluster, Fr. Balustre, Ital. Balaustro, Ger. ©elanber ; cor- 
ruptly banister and ballaster, a small pillar usually made circular, 
and swelling towards the bottom, commonly used in a balustrade. 

^ Bayled with turned btUlasters of free stone." 

Survey of Wimbledon, 1649. Archcol., vol. z. p. 404. 

^ The firontespeece of Nonsuch house is railed in with strong and handsome 
layles and ballasters of free stone." 

Snrvej of Nonrach Hoiue, 1650. Archool., vol. v. p. 433. 

Mr. Gwilt, in his edition of Chambers's Civil Architecture, 
p. 822, observes, that 

** The use of the haluster was unknown to the ancients. There is no trace 
of it in any of their works. Perhaps the most ancient are to he found in Italy, 

" This ornament appears to deserve it bean considerable resemblance, 
rather the name of Hawk's Bell, to which 
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and it may be considered an invention which first appeared on the revival of 
the arts in that country. There are singular specimens of it at Venice and 
Florence. The first used were generally in the shape of stunted columns, and 
there are many examples of it surmounted by the Ionic capital." 

Balustrade^ Yb,. Balustrade, Ital. BaUmstrata, Ger. SSrufU 
Uf)m, S3alufttabe : a range of small balusters supporting a coping 
or cornice^ andforming a parapet or enclosure. 

BanD; Yk. Bande, Face, Ital. andSp.jBewda, 
GER.2eifte: a flat face or fascia^ a square mould- 
ings &c. encircling a building or continued along 
a walls &c.; also the mouldings or suit of mould- 
ingSs which encircles the pillars and small shafts 
in Gothic architecture^ the use of which was 
most prevalent in the Early English style. 
Bands of this description are not unirequently 
met with in very late Norman work, but they shew that it 
is verging towards the succeeding style; they are also occa- 
sionally to be found in early Decorated work. When the 
shafts are long they are often encircled by several bands at 
equal distances apart between the cap and base. The term 
is also applied to any continuous tablet or series of omi^ 
ments, &c. in a wall or on a building, as a band of foliage, of 
quatrefoils, of bricks, &c. 

Banker, Uanqfuet : a cushion or covering for a seat. 

" A docer & a new hancqwer & ij Cochyns." 

Will of Wm. Askame, 1389. Teitam. Ebor., p. 1S9. 

** Diversi panni de viridi pro tapetis ante altare, et hankqueres pro scabellis 

ibidem. ' Hift. Dunelm. Scrip, tres, cdzzxvj. 

Baptistery, Ital. Battisterio, Fb,. Baptistere : sometimes a 
separate building, sometimes the part of a church in which bap- 
tism was performed by immersion, of which a remarkable instance 
yet remains at Cranbrook, in Kent ; or merely the enclosure 
containing the font, as at Luton, Bedfordshire, which ia an 
ornamented erection of Decorated work, forming a canopy over 
the font. At Canterbury, the font stands in a circular building 
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commimicating witli the north side of the churchy called Bell 
Jesus. 

Barbican^ Vat^scan, "Fr. Barbacane, Ital. Barbacdne, Ger. 
SBorte ; a kind of watch-tower : also an advanced work before the 
gate of a castle or fortified town; or any outwork at a short dis- 
tance from the main works, as at the Wahngate, York. There are 
good Barbicans remaining at Scarborough Castle, Yorkshire, 
and Carlisle Castle, Cumberland : the latter is a remarkable 
instance, having the station for the arcl^ers over the outer gate, 
with a parapet wall on both sides, that on the inside having 
long narrow loopholes instead of the usual embrasures, to 
enable them to shoot down on the heads of parties attacking 
the inner gate in case the outer one should be forced ; there is 
also a passage or alur on the side wall communicating with 
the other parts of the fortifications. This term is usu^tUy ap- 
plied to the outwork intended to defend the drawbridge, called 
in modem fortifications the TSte du Pont. It seems to have 
been frequently constructed of timber. Various conjectures 
respecting the etymology of this word are given by Grose (in a 
note, p. 8), the most probable of which appears to be Burgh- 
beacon. See also Getee. 

'* Barhycans and also balworkes huge 
Afore the towne made for hyghe refuge/' 

Lydgate'g Boke of Troje. 

" And made also, by werkmen that were trew 
Barbicant and Bulwerkes strong and new 
Barreres, chaines, and ditches wonder deepe 
Making his auow, the city for to keepe/' 

Lydgate'i Story of Theboi, fol. 384. 

''To begin from without, the first member of an ancient castle was the 
Barbican^ a watch-tower, for the purpose of descrying an enemy at a greater 
distance. It seems to have had no positive place, except that it was always an 
outwork, and frequently advanced beyond the ditch; to which it was then 
joined by a drawbridge, and formed the entrance into the castle. Barbicans 
are mentioned in Framlingham and Canterbury casUes. For the repairing of 
this work a tax called Barbecanage was levied on certain lands." 

Grose 'f Prelkce ,p. 9. 
G 
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^* Barbicanum, a watch-tower, bulwark, or breastworL Mandatum est 
Johanni de Kilmyngton, custodi castri regis, et honori de Pickering, quondam 
Barbacanum ante portam castri regis prsdicti muro lapideo, et in eodem Bar- 
bacano quondam portam cum ponte versatili &c. de novis facere, &c. T. rege 

10 August. claUS. 17 Edw. II. an. 39." Blount'* Law Dictionary. 

^^The castle (Bedford) was taken bj four assaults : in the first was taken the 
Barbicans, in the second the outer Ballia ; at the third attack the wall by the 
old tower was thrown down bj the miners, where, with great danger, thej pos- 
sessed themselves of the inner Ballia, through a chink ; at the fourth assault, 
the miners set fire to the Tower (or Keep), so that the smoke burst out, and 
the tower itself was cloren to that degree, as to shew visibly some broad chinks ; 
whereupon the enemy surrendered." 

Camden'* Britannia — Bedford. See also Bonner'* Goodrich Castle. 

Bares^ those parts of an image which represent the bare flesh. 

" To make the visages and hands and all other bares of all the said images, 
in most quick and fiur wise." 

Contract for the Monament of Richard Beanehamp, Earl of Warwick, 
in Bloro'c Monnmental Remain*. 

Baroe-board, Vetge-boatD, ITnge-tostD* or $atge4oatD, Ger. 
SBittbfcber, ©timbrctt; a board generally used on gables where 
the covering of the roof extends over the wall; it usually 
projects from the wall and either covers the rafter, that would 
otherwise be exposed^ or occupies the place of a rafter. On the 
gables of houses and church porches, especially those of wood, 
barge-boards are very extensively used, but on the gables of 
the main roofs of churches they are very seldom found ; there 
is one, of poor character, to the north transept of Sutton 
church, Sussex. The earliest barge-boards known to -exist 
are of the fourteenth century; these generally have a bold and 
rich effect from their being deeply cut; they are very com- 
monly formed into featherings or cusps, with one or two subor- 
dinate series of featherings, the spandrils being either carved or 
pierced with trefoils, &c., as at the north porch of Horsemonden 
church, Kent, and the George inn at Salisbury; sometimes a 
scries of small tracery panels is used in addition to these feather- 
ings, as at Salisbury. (Plate 62.) 

After the fourteenth century barge-boards were used most 
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abundantly^ and of very various designs^ and they not unfre- 
quently supported a hipknob on the point of the gable^ the 
upper part of which rises above the roof and terminates in a 
pinnacle^ while the lower part hangs as a pendant below the 
barge-board^ or a pendant alone was used without any pinnacle 
above the roof^ as at Eltham palace. (Plate 62.) Many barge- 
boards of the fifteenth century have a very rich and beautiful 
effect, although for the most part they are less deeply cut than 
those of earlier date; they are usually either feathered, or 
panelled, or pierced with a series of trefoils, quatrefoils, &c., 
and the spandrils carved with foUage ; when feathered, the cusps 
or points of the principal featherings have flowers sometimes 
carved on them. As Gothic architecture advanced, the barge- 
boards continued gradually (though with some exceptions) to 
lose much of their bold and rich effect, and in late work they 
are frequently merely carved with a line of stiff foliage in very 
low reUef ; they are also often without any enrichment beyond 
a few plain straight mouldings. (Plates 62, 63.) 

Barn. See Grange. 

Bartizan, Vart(|ene: the small overhanging turrets which 
project from the angles on the top of a tower, or from the 
parapet or other parts of a building. ^^ The Bertisene of the 
steeple'' is mentioned in a passage quoted in Jamieson's Scottish 
Dictionary. 

Base, Fr. Base, Ital. Base, Sp. Basa, Ger. S3afi$/ ©eftell : 
the lower part of a pillar, wall, &c. : the division of a column on 
which the shaft is placed (Plate 34) : the Grecian Doric 
order has no base, but the other classical orders have each their 
appropriate bases, which are divided into plinth and mouldings, 
though in some examples the former of these divisions is omitted. 
(Plate 12.) The height of the base is usually equal to about 
half the lower diameter of the shaft of the column : that used with 
the Tuscan order has a simple torus for its moulding, surmounted 
by a fiUet ; the Roman Doric has usually a base of the same 
kind, with the addition of an astragal between the torus and 
fillet : the bases used with the Ionic order vary, but the Attic 
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base is very common; this consists of two tori^ with a scotia 
between^ separated by small fillets^ the forms and proportions 
of which differ in different examples^ and in some instances this 
base is without a plinth : at the temples of Minerva Folias at 
Priene^ and of Apollo Didymseus^ near Miletus^ bases are used 
with this order, consisting of two scotise, with two astragals, 
both below and above, as well as between them, over which is a 
large overhanging torus'. In the Corinthian and Composite 
orders the bases vary as they do in the Ionic, and the Attic 
base is also frequently used, but perhaps the most common is 
a base resembling the Attic, but with two scotise between the 
tori, separated by one or two astragals and fillets; the bases 
of these two orders differ very little from each other. (Plate 12.) 

In middle age architecture, the forms and proportions of the 
various members not being regulated by arbitrary rules, as in the 
classical orders, the same capricious varieties are found in the 
bases, as in all the other features of each of the successive styles ; 
it will therefore be impossible to do more than point out some 
of their more usual and prominent characteristics. In the 
Norman style the mouldings of the base often 
bear a resemblance to those of the Tuscan 
order, with a massive plinth which is most "" 
commonly square, even though the shaft of 
the pillar and the moulded part of the base m m. , . \| 
may be circular or octagonal, and when this ^^-^^ ^jji^)^^^^^^ 
is the case, there are very frequently leaves or »««. Hi^dfaeoe. v^mol. 
other prominent ornaments springing out of the mouldings and 
lying on the angles of the plinth: there is often a second or sub- 
plinth under the Norman base, the projecting angle of which 
is chamfered off. (Plate 13.) In the earlier period of this style 
the bases generally have but few mouldings, but they increase 
in numbers and vary in their arrangement as the style advances, 
and not unfrequently bear a very close resemblance to the Attic 
base of the ancients, especially as they approach the period of 
transition to the Early English style; this however is not 

* These may be seen in Chandler, Revett, and Parr's Antiquities of Ionia, folio. 
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always the case, for many of the later bases hare but little 
tnoolding on them. 

At the commeDcement of the Early English style the bases 
differ but little from the Norman, having very frequently a 
single or double plinth, retaining the square form, with leares 
springing out of the mouldings lying on the 
angles : at a later period the plinth com- 
monly takes the same form as the mould- 
ings, and is often made so high as to resem- 
ble a pedestal, and there is frequently a 
second moulding below the principal suit of ' 
the base, as at the Temple Church, London : ~ 
in this style the mouldings of the base some- ""** '^''oSS™" """'■ 
times overhang the face of the plinth. The mouldings of the 
Early English bases do not vary so much as 
those of the other styles; those which are 
most usual ^proach very nearly to the Attic 
base, although the relative proportions of the 
members are different, the upper torus being 
very frequently reduced to a mere bead, and 
the scotia being contracted in width and cut , 
much deeper, which produces a strongly marked and very effec- 
tive shadow. (Plate 14.) 

In the Decorated style there is considerable variety in the 
bases, although they have not 

j generally many mouldings : 

i the plinths, like the mould- 

1 ings, conform to the shape 

I of the shaft, or they are some- 
times made octagonal, while 
the mouldings are circular, 
°" and in this case the mould- 

ings overhang the face of the plinth ; in some examples, where 
the shaft of the pillar is circular, the upper member only of 
the base conforms to it, the other mouldings, as well as the 
plinth, becoming octagonal : the plinths are often double and of 
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considerable height^ the projecting angle of the lower one being 
worked either with a splay^ a hollow^ or small moulding. A 
common suit of mouldings for bases in this style consists of a 
torus (which overhangs the plinth) and one or two beads above 
it, as at Merton college chapel, Oxford. (Plate 15.) 

In the Perpendicular style the plinths of the bases are almost 
invariably octagonal^ and of considerable height, 
and very frequently double, the projection of 
the lower one being moulded with a reversed 
ogee or a hollow : when the shaft is circular, 
the whole of the mouldings of the base some- 
times follow the same form, but sometimes the 
upper member only conforms to it, the others 
being made octagonal Uke the plinth : in clus- 
tered pillars in which there are small shafts of Ptor,Ewetoe.o.«i. 
different sizes, their bases are often on different levels, and con- 
sist of different mouldings, with one or two members only carried 
round the pillar, which are commonly those on the upper part of 
the lower plinth. The characteristic moulding of 
the Perpendicular base is the reversed ogee used 
either singly or double ; when double there is fre- 
quently a bead between them; this moulding, 
when used for the lower and most prominent 
member of the base, has the upper angle rounded 
off, which gives it a peculiar wavy appearance: 
the mouldings in this style most commonly over- 
hang the face of the plinth. (Plate 15.) 

Base-court, Fr. Basse-cour : the first or outer court of a 
large mansion, the stable-yard, or servants^ court, distinct from 
the principal quadrangle, or court of lodgings, and in many in- 
stances divided from it by the great hall. 

" Into the hase-courte she dyd me then lede." 

8. Hftwos. Tower of Doct Percy's Reliqoe*, s. ix. 1. 44. 

" Most part of the basse-courte of the Castelle of WreschD is al of tymbre." 

Leland, Itin., vol. 1. fol. 59. 

Basement, YR.Soubasement, It AL.Basamento: the lower story 
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or floor of a buildings beneath the principal one. In ordinary 
houses the lower story is not called a basement unless partly 
below the surface of the ground. In larger buildings^ in which 
an architectural arrangement is introduced^ the lower story^ 
even if above the ground^ is called a basement; if in the compo- 
sition it serves as a pedestal or substructure for the main order 
of the architecture. The word appears to be sometimes used to 
signify a Stylobate^ or almost any sort of substructure. 

Base-mouldino^ Base-table^ 
1[AU'lfi%t, Ger. Su^dgeSimde : a 
projecting moulding or band of 
mouldings near the bottom of a 




i«V^N'i^^»^i 



**«=:: 




wall^ &C. ; it is sometimes placed immediately upon the top of 
the pUnth^ and sometimes a short distance above it^ in which 
case the intervening space is frequently panelled in circles, 
quatrefoils, &c. (Plates 86, 89.) 

^' Attaynyng vp from the table hose, 
Where the standynge and the restjDge was. 
Of this ryche crafty tabernacle." 

Lydgate's Boke of Trojra. 

Basilica, Fr. Basilique, Ital. and Sp. Basilica : the name 
appUed by the Romans to their public halls, either of justice, of 
exchange, or other business. Their plan was usually a rectangle 
divided into aisles by rows of columns, that in the middle being 
the widest, with a semi-circular apse at one end in which the 
tribunal was placed. Many of these buildings were afterwards 
converted into Christian churches ; and their ground-plan was 
generally followed in all the early churches, which also long 
retained the name, and it is still applied to some of the churches 
in Rome by way of honorary distinction. 

Bas-belief, Basso-relievo, Ger. @cl^ni^n)erf : sculptured 
work, the figures of which project less than half their true pro- 
portions from the wall or surface on which they are carved : 
when the projection is equal to half the true proportions it is 
called Mezzo-relievo ; when more than half it is Alto-relievo. 

Bastile, 'FR.Bastile, It XL.CasteUo, GER.S^lofSJ afortifica- 
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tion or castle^ frequently used as a prison ; also a tower or bulwark 
in the fortifications of a town. Their number was much in- 
creased in England after the Norman conquest. See Pile-toweb. 

*' And tafforce them let workmen Yndertake, 
Square hastiles and bulwarkes to make." 

Lydgate'a Bocoace, fo. ItL 

**Item, a hastyle lyeth southward beyond the water-gate, conteyning in leng^ 

60 Firga." Description of Bristol Caaae, Willelmi de Worcestre, p. 260. 

Bastion^ Yb,, Bastion, Ital, Bastione, GER.IBa^tton : a rampart 
or bulwark projecting from the face of a fortification. 

Batter^ a term applied to walls built out of the upright^ or 
gently sloping inwards ; for example^ the towers of the castle^ 
and of St. Peter^s church, Oxford, of Isham church, Northants, 
and some others, batter ; that is, they are smaller at the top than 
at the bottom, the walls all inclining inwards. Wharf walls, and 
walls built to support embankments and fortifications, generally 
batter. 

Battlement, %m6attatlment» iSateling, Fr. Crhiaux, Car- 
neaux, Merkts, Bretesses, Ital. Merli, Ger. ^innt : a notched 
or indented parapet originally 
used only on fortifications, but 
afterwards employed on ecclesias- 
tical and other edifices. There 
can be little doubt that the 
ancients sometimes used a para- 
pet, with opemngs at intervals 

much resembling a battlement, on the walls of their towns, but 
it is doubtful at what peri' i battlements became common in the 
middle ages^ Few parts of a building are more liable to injury 
than the parapet, especially on military structures, it is therefore 
not to be wondered at that parapets older than the thirteenth 
century are of most extreme rarity. There is some ground for 

7 It is manifest from the illuminations that battlements were used, at least oc- 

of Caedmon's Metrical Paraphrase of casionallyi at a very early period. See 

Scripture History, which is considered to Archsol., voL xziv., Plates 77, 96, 100. 
have been written about the year 1000, 
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■npposmg that part of the embattled parapet of the keep of 
Rochester castle may be original j and, if bo, it is of about the 
date of 1 130 ' : in this example the parapet is two feet four inches 
thick, and six ieet four inches high to the onderside of the coping, 
the merlons are about six feet long, and the embrasnres betreen 
them abont two feet and a half in width. In the earlier battle- 
ments the embrasnres appear to have been narrow in proportion 
to the size of the merlons. On ecclesiastical buildings the 
battlements are often richly panelled or pierced with circles, 
trefoils, qnatrefoils, &c., and the coping is 
frequently continned np the sides of the 
merlons so as to form a coutinuoos line 
roujid them, as at St. Peter's, Dorchester. ' 
(Plate97.) On fortifications the battlements ■ 
are generally quite plain, or pierced only 
with a veiy narrow, cruciform, or upright wk^i-t. 

■ The existing keep of Rochetter cutle chipel, would hare leu decoration than 
ii 10 populail; Tfgtriei u the work at that of an inferior city. Gervue, the 
Biihop Gnndulph, who died in 1107, that monk of Canterbury, who was a coteta- 
it appears almoM an act of prenunptioo porary with Atohbiihop Beiket, and there- 
to qnstion iu being » ; bul the truth ia, fore likely both from the time and place 
there ii no real foundation for this belief, at which he lived to ha<e the beat means 
Wlule there are very strong grounds for of gaining correct informatian, says, (coL 
coDiidering the building not lo be Gun- 1SS4. 1. B.), ("rei Henricus I.) dedit et 
dnlph's mjA. The circumstance of his confinnavit ecclesite Cantuaiiie, et Wil- 
having erected works at Rochester ii no lielmo Archiepiscopo castellum quod est 
proof whaterer that he erected those wMcIi in civitate RoSensi, ubi iiiera linhitpl- 
Dow exiat, and the architecture of the tevput (wrim egrtgiam adiJKaeil." This 
boQdingin qucstioa is quite unlike that was William Corboil, who succeeded to Ibe 
of IheageinwhichGundulphliiedi some Archbishopric in IISS, and died in 113S, 
of the arches haye very good mouldings and it is to him that the present keep of 
and aigugs on them, which were not Rochester castle is to be ascribed : the 
used in the Esriy Nonnan style, and are style of the architecture suils the period 
not to he found, even in the chapel, at in which he lived, and it cannot be sup- 
the White Tower of London, a building posed that the "turns egre^a" which he 
winch way be regarded as (he work of erected can have been so entirely swept 
Bishop Gnndulph { beddes which, it is away that no vestige or tradition of it 
not very likely, snpposing such mouldingi exists, while Gundnlph^s tower, which 
and ornament* were in use at that period, (supposing the present gigantic keep (o 
tbat the great fortreai of London, the be his work) wu too insignificant to be 
iDclTc^iis of the kingdom, especially the noticed by Qervaie, remains enth^. 
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openings the ends of which often terminate in circles, called 
oillets^ through which archers could shoot: sometimes the 
coping on the top of the merlons is carried over the embra- 
sures, producing nearly the appearance of a pierced parapet, as 
at the leaning tower at Caerphilly. OccasionaQy on military 
structures figures of warriors or animals are carved on the tops 
of the merlons, as at Alnwick and Chepstow castles. Towaids 
the end of the thirteenth century, and afterwards, battlements 
are very frequently used in ecclesiastical work as ornaments on 
cornices, tabernacle work, and other minor features, and in the 
Perpendicular style are sometimes found on the transoms of 
windows. It is remarkable that the use of this ornament is 
ahnost entirely confined to the English styles of Gothic archi- 
tecture*. 



u 



Et desuper istam histoiiara fenestrarum erunt honesta alouis et bretes- 
inont^ batellata et kimellata." 

Contnet for Durham Dormitorj, 1S98. Hist. Don. Scrip, trw, elzxag. 

*' With a sqware embattailtnent iherupon." 

Contract for Fotheringhay Church, p. 24. 

« To the fuU hight of the highest of the fynials and batayllmmt of the seyd 
'Miy-'* Ibid, p. 29. 

" To reyse a wall 

With hataylyjig and crestes marciall.'' 

Lydgate's Boke of IV07S. 

" The lang waull betuix the Inner Ward and the nether yate next the watre, 
is fynysshed redie to the batalling" 

Memoir of the State of Norham Castle, temp. Hen. VIII. Arohttol., voL zrii. p. 203. 

Bay, ¥b., Baie, TravSe, It al. Baia^Compartimenio, G£R.S3at, 
2(btl()eilung : a principal compartment or division in the architectu- 
ral arrangement of a building, marked either by the buttresses 
or pilasters on the walls, by the disposition of the main ribs of 
the vaulting of the interior, by the main arches and pillars, the 
principals of the roof, or by any other leading features that 

* In French architecture battlements pets, or as ornaments on cornices, and other 
are of the greatest rarity, either on para- minor features. 
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separate it into correspondiDg portiona. The word is also some- 
times used for the space between the muUions of a window, 
properly called a light ; it is occasionally focmd corrupted into 
day. (Fkte 16.) 

" Two bames standing neare unto the said long stable on each nde thereof, 
one of tliem conteyniog scren bat/ei of buildup with a porch and two sheds 
and the oUier of th«m contejning five bayet of building, and both of them 
tjled." BurTerDTMoiiniih Hobh, ISSO. ArehH))., to), i. p. IS«. 

Bat-window, Gkr. Sfrt^merfenStn;, ©ogenfenSter : a window 
forraiiig a bay or recess in a room, and projecting outwarda 
firom the wall either in a rectangular, polygonal, or semi- 
circnlar form, often corruptly called a fiow-window. Bay- 
windows do not appear to have been used earlier than the Per- 
pendicular style, but at that period they were very frequently 
employed, particularly in halls, where they are invariably found 
at one end, and sometimes at both ends, of the dais, and the hgbts 
are generally considerably longer than those 
of the other windows, bo as to reach much 
nearer to the fioor. Semicircular bay- 
windows were not used till Gothic archi- 
tecture had begun to lose its purity, and 
were at no period bo common as the other 
forms. A variety of examples may be seen 
in the halls of the different colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge ; at the hall of the 
Palace at Eltham, Kent ; at Crosby Hall, 
London ; Thombury Castle, Gloucester- C 
shire^ &c. &c. f-.i~>..wiw«,w»-in.bi« 

" With bay windotDi, goodlj as may be thou^.* 

Cbuw, to. »B. 

" Domus presbyterorum cum 4 bayvytidinMt de frestone." 

WiUUm of WormUi, p. I9B. 
" Corerfog a great bay wyndaw." 

'•OiptTmcioBM doiu within th> Kyng. Tow' of London." Trap. Hm. VIIL 
Appndii Is IM n1. of BaUi)>'i Htal. at Iha Town, p. iitu. 
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" Item, for iij dayes werke uppon a bay wyndow and a stodje, z^d. 
Item, for iiij moyneles to the same hay wyndow prise of every pece ijd." 

Acconnte of Sir J. Howmrd, Fixst Duke of Norfolk, A.D. 1465. 
Botfleld't Recordf, p. iVI, 

^ Item, the saide Thomas schall make a haye window in y« hall, of y* south 
side, of free stone." 

Contract for HengraTe Hall, 1525. Qnge^t History of HongraTe, p. 41. 

Bead, a small round moulding, called also astragal; it is 

sometimes cut into pearls or M ( 

other ornaments in Grecian and 

Roman architecture, in which 

it is much more frequently used than in the Gothic. See 

Plate 75. 

Beam, FR.Pow/re,lTAL.7Vare, GER.JBalfcn: this term appears 
formerly, as at present, to have been applied generally to the 
principal horizontal timbers of a building, an additional epithet 
being used to point out the particular^application of such of 
them as have no other specific names. It is impossible in a 
work of this nature to enumerate all the timbers to which this 
name is given, especially as the terms differ in different districts. 
The main beam, extending across the bottom of a roof to hold 
the wall plates in their places, and to counteract the tendency 
of the rafters to thrust out the walls, is called a tie-beam. 
See BooF. 

^ And e?ery byndyng heme yn thiknease ix. ynch." 

Indentare, 1445, in the po««nkm of Robert Beuon, Esq., 
Recorder of Saliiibiirj. 

" A great heme that was fett from Stratford bowe." 

Reperaciom done within the Eyngi Tow' of London. Temp. Henry VIIL 
Appendix to Itt toI. of Bailey's Hiit. of the Tower, p. xxiL 

Bed, a term used in masonry to describe the direction 
in which the natural strata in stones lie: it is also applied 
to the top and bottom surface of stones when worked for 
building. 

*' Et erit le heddyng cujudibet achiler ponendi in isto opere longitudinis 
unius pedis de assyse, ad minus ; cum latitudine competenti." 

Contract for Durham Dormitory, 1401. Hist Donelm. Scrip, tree, ctxxsriij. 
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BED-HonLDiNQB, BsD-MODLD, the moolduiga of a cornice 
ID Grecian and Boman architecture immediately below the 
corona. 

Bklfbt, ¥K.B^Iroi, Itaj.. Campamle, Gea. @Iotmt^Ucm : a 
bell-tower, or campanile, usually forming part of a church, but 
sometimes detached from it, as at Evesham, Worcestershire, and 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire ; Chichester cathedral. Susses, &c. This 
term is also applied to the room in the tower in which the bells 
are hung. At Pembridge in Herefordshire, there is a detached 
bel&y built entirely of wood, the &ame in which the bells are 
hung rising at once &om the ground, with merely a casing of 
boards. See Campanile. 

BxLL, Fb. Vase, CorbeiUe, Ital. Campana, G-eb. ©locte: 
the body of a Corinthian or Composite 
capital, supposing the fohage stripped off, 
is called the bell; the same name is ap- 
plied also to the Early English, and other 
capitals in Gothic architecture which in any 
degree partake of tiuB form. 

The use of bells in churches for the purpose of assembling the 
congregation appears to have been introduced into England 
at a Tery early period**. The illumination of St jEthelwold's 
Benedictional (Archaeologia, vol. xxiv. Plate 32), shews that 
th^ were in use in the tenth century : this seems intended 
to represent five bells hanging in a tower and not in an open 
turret. The inscriptions upon bells are mostly pious aspi- 
rations, frequently addressed to the patron saint, in whose 
name the bell, or the church containing it, had been conse- 
crated. Saint Katherine appears to have been regarded aa 
an especial patroness of bells, as the inscription " Sea Kate- 
nna ora pro nobis," or something similar, is of frequent occur- 

* IiitbaExGtiptiDniofStEgbeTt,A.D. horii."— Wilkint'* Condlii. 

750, it ii decreed, " Ut omnea uecrdotea For further information on tbe (abject 

horii competentibui diri et noctii nurum of beUi, *ee ■Iso Hawkins on the uidnit 

•ODcnt eccIetUmm rigna, et Mcra tone tin tnde of Cornwall, in the Traniactioni 

Deo eelebnnt afflda, et piqtulot enidiaot, of the Comiih Socicl;, toI. iii. p. I ZS. 
qoomodo aat qniboi Deoa adonndu* Mt 
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rence^. Staveley enumerates seven kinds of bells^ '^Skilla, 
signum^ campana, classicus^ &c.'' In Archbishop Lanfranc's 
Constitutions to the Prior and Monks of Christ Chnrch^ Can- 
terbury^ several of them are mentioned^ with the occasions on 
which they are to be used : as at the third hour^ 

^' Signmn minimum quam Skillam vocant" See Dneaaige- 

Bell-gablb, or Bell-turret, VB^QocJier-Arcade, Gbr-QIocJ- 
tnt\)mm, ^ad^reiter : in small churches and chapels that have no 
towers, there is very frequently a bell-gable or turret at the west 
end in which the bells are hung; sometimes these contain but 
one bell, sometimes two, and occasionally three, as at Badipole, 
near Weymouth : a few of these erections may be of Norman 
date**, but the greater number are later, many of them are 
Early English, in which style they appear to have been very 
frequent. (Plate 17.) These bell-gables are often extremely 
picturesque, and, if judiciously applied, may be used with the 



* Dugdale has preserved a remarkable at Kenilworth, the gift of Thomas Keder- 
inscription which was upon the great bell mynstre, Prior, in 1402. 

T. EEDERMTNSTRE. P. DE E. 

MENTEM • 8ANATAM • SPONTANEAM • HONOREM • DEO • 

PATRIE • LIBERACIONEM • | ANOELVM • PACIS • MICHAEL - 

AD • I8TAM • CELITVS • MITTI • ROGITAMVS • AVLAM • 



The first part of this inscription is found 
on glazed tiles at Great Malvern, varying 
in the second word only, which is there 
8ANCTAM ; and by a MS. of the fifteenth 
ceuturyi recently purchased by the trustees 
of the British Museum, containing medi- 
cal and miscellaneous collections, and 
various cabalistic charms, it appears that 
these words were considered to be a charm 
against fire. It is well known that the 
sound of church bells was supposed to be 
efficacious in averting the effects of light- 
ning, and doubtless both at Kenilworth 
and Malvern this inscription was intro- 
duced on account of the preservative virtue 
with which it was considered to be gifted. 
The Kenilworth bell no longer exists, the 
peal having been re-cast shortly after 



Dugdale published his history. One of 
Dr. Parr's peculiarities was his extraor- 
dinary fondness for church bells. See a 
curious note on this subject in the Quar- 
terly Review, voL xxxix. p. 308. 

' The example given from the church 
of Coates, Lincolnshire, is a doubtfU one; 
it may perhaps be of the time of Charles 
II. There is a plain Norman bell-gable 
at the west end of the church of Blading- 
ton, near Chipping- Norton, Oxon ; and a 
very good example of one of transition 
from Normau to Early French work, on 
a small desecrated chapel, just outside of 
the town of Caen, going towards Mala- 
drerie ; the whole building is in a state of 
dilapidation, and likely to be soon de- 
stroyed. 
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greatest advantage oa Bmall modem chapels and churches 
in cases where the iimds are not sufficient to provide towers. 
Besides the bell-gables above referred to, there is often found 
a smaller erection, of very similar kind, on the apex of the 
eastern end of the roof of the nave *. This is for the Sanctus* 
bell', Sacbino-bell or Mass-sell, Saintb's-bell, Sacncx, 
Sac-einge, the small bell which was 
rang on the devation of the host 
daring the celebration of mass : this 
bell was sometimes placed in the 
lantern or tower, or in a turret of 
larger dimensions, at the west end 
of small churches and chapels. A 
small bell carried in the hand was, 
however, frequently used for this 
purpose, and such is now the general 
practice on the continent ; this hand- 
bell was sometimes of silver. Occa- 
sionally also a unmb^ of " little 
bells were hong in the middle of the 
ehorch, which the pulling of one 

wheel made all to ring*, which was ^ -^_ -=^ 

done at the elevation of the Hoste." 



" Hoalia uitem ita levatur in altnm, ut a fidelibus dreumstanUbua valeat 
intueri, to &11 on Aeir knees, at the ringing of a little bell ; and the great bell 
to toll three times during the elevation of the host." 

Sjnud. Eidh. lt>47. WUkiu'i ConcUli, U. Ill, >^ Bvfi Ecclniulual Barotdi. 

Belvbdeke, Ital. Altona .- a room built above the roof of an 
edifice, for the purpose of viewing the surrounding country. 

■ These anwll toRcts frequently n- when the prieit cune to tbota irorda of 

main, and sngoierallj Tery el^Mit snd the masi, 'Sahcte, Sancte, Sancte, 

omuDcntsl, but it ii rue ta find the bell Dsus Sabaoth,' thit all perMiiii who 

■till mnainii^ in its ori^^nal position ; wen sfaaent might fall on their luieea in 

this is bowerer sometimes the cue, ss st TeTeieace of the holy office which was 

Long Compton, Wanrickshiiet sod in the then g;oing on in the chnrch." — WaHon's 

same nedghbonrhood, at Halford, and History of Kiddington, p^ 8, second ediL 
Whickford. I Aubrsy's Collections lor Wiltshire. 

' " So eslleil because il wsa rang oat Brokenboniugh. 
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BsMA, from the Greek fifjfM, the Banctuary, presbytery, or 
chancel of a church. See Chancbl, and Sanctuabt. 

Bbnch-tablb, Bench, 
Fb. Banc, Ital. Sedile, 
Geb. fBant : a low stone 
seat on the inside of *r, 
the walls and some- 
times round the bases 
of the pillars in churches, 
porches, cloisters, &c. 

*' The flore & bench was paued faire & smothe 
With stones square, of many diuers hewe." 

Chancer, lb. 157. 

** And all the inner side (of the walls) of rough stone, except the bench table 

stones." Contnct for Fotfaeringhay Ch., p. 21. 

Bbyel, Yfi. En dipouiUe, BUeau: a sloped or canted surface 
resembling a splay, excepting that in strictness this latter term 
should be applied only to openings which have their sides sloped 
for the purpose of enlarging them, while a sloped surface in 
another situation would be a bevel ; this distinction, however, 
is seldom regarded, and the two terms are commonly used 
synonymously. See Splat. 

'* The hewinge of the stone ashlar, and Endstons, with artyficiall bevelinge^ 

&0." Computation of the ohargw of Dorer Haven, 1582. Archaral., vol. zi. p. ^Sli. 

BiLECTioN Mouldings, those surrounding the panels, and 
projecting before the face of a door, gate, &c. 

Billet, 'Ejh, Biliette : an ornament 
much used in Norman work, formed 
by cutting a moulding in notches so 
that the parts which are left bear a 
strong resemblance to short wooden B«|b«»prio.y.K«faik. 

billets, or pieces of stick : they are variously arranged, and are 
used either in single rows or in several together, the intervals 
and billets in the different rows being placed interchangeably 
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with each other : they are most usually circular in section^ but 
sometimes are of other forms^ occasionally square^ when they 
resemble small cubical blocks^. (Plate 78.) This ornament 
is occasionally found in Early English work^ as in the aisles 
of the choir of Lincoln cathedral. 

Blades^ the principal rafters or backs of a roof. See B.00F. 

Blind-story^ a term sometimes applied to the triforium^ as 
opposed to the clearstory. 

^Fnndavit navem ecclesias sus Dimkeldensis die xxni Apr. Anno dni 
MCCccxLYi. et constmxit usque secundos arcus, vulgfariter le blyndst&rys." 

Life of Bishop Curdmey, in the Lives of the Bishops of Donkeld, by Abbot Mill. 

Blockino-coubse^ the plain course of stone which 
surmounts the cornice at the top of a Greek or 
Boman building: also a course of stone or brick 
forming a projecting line without mouldings at the 
base of a bmlding. Swii""* 

Body : this is the old term for what is now usually called 
the main or middle aisle of the nave of a churchy and is per- 
haps occasionally used for the whole nave including the aisles K 

" And the forsaide Richard sail make the body of the Kurke acordaunt of 
widenes hetwene the pilers to the quere,and the lenght of the body of the Kirke 
sail be of thre score fote and tenne, with the thicknes of the west walle. And on 
aither side foure arches with twa eles acordaunt to the lenght of the body" 

Contract for Catterick Chnroh, p. 9. 

'' And to the said body he shall make two Isles.'* 

Contract for Fotheringhay Charch, p. SO. 

Bonders^ Bond-stones^ Binding-stones^ Obr. SSinbe^^ftefne/ 
jBinber: stones which reach a considerable distance into^ or 
entirely through a wall for the purpose of binding it together ; 
they are principally used when the work is faced with ashlar, and 

^ A billet IB sometiines used in work of cause, that both are cormpt imitations 

the time of James I. formed by cutting an of Roman. 

OTolo in notches, the ettect of which is ' If this term were revived it would 

strikingly like the Norman billet There prevent ambiguity and incorrectness of 

is often a strong resemblance between expression where ** middle aisle" is now 

work of the time of James I. and the used. 
Norman, arising doubtless from the same 
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are inserted at intervals to tie it more securely to the rouglL 
walling or backing. See Peepent-stone, Throuoh-stone. 

Boss, Fe. Boase, BoBsette, Ital. Bozzo, Bozza, Boaone, Ger. 
SBudU : a projecting ornament placed at the intersections of the 
ribs of ceilings, whether vaulted or flat; also used aa a termina- 
tion to weather-mouldings of doors, windows, &c., and in varioua 
other situations, either afl an ornamental stop, or finishing, to 
mouldings, or to cover them where 
theyintersecteachotherj but their 
principal application is to vaulted 
ceilings. In Norman work the 
vaults are most commonly without 
bosses untU the latter part of the 
style, and when used they are gene- 
rally not very prominent nor very 
richly carved •■. In the succeeding iu-~.oi™— u™ 

styles they are used in profusion, though less abundantly in the 
Early English than in the Decorated and Perpendicular, and 
are generally elaborately carved. Early English bosses are 
usually sculptured with foliage characteristic of the style, among 
which smaU figures and animals are sometimes introduced, but 
occasionally a small circle of mouldings, corresponding with those 
of the ribs, is used in the place of a carved boss. In the Deco- 
rated style the bosses usually consist of foliage, heads, animals, 
&c., or of foliage combined with heads and animals, and some- 
times shields charged with armorial bearings are used. Many 
of the Perpendicular bosses bear a strong resemblance to the 
Decorated, but there is generally the same difference in the 
execution of the foliage that is found in all the other features 
of the style, and the heads and animals are usually less dehcately 
worked : shields with armorial bearings are used abundantly in 

' Oeivaae, the Monk of Canlerbnry, oT the twelfth century, noticu that the 

in contruting (he nork of William of vaultiiig of the new aisles had rib* and 

Sens, in the restoration of the choir of the boiiei which the old was witlioulj henoc 

cathedral after' Ihc^fire in 1174, with that we ma; conclude that these were not vety 

of the old choir which had been erected uiutl in the latter part of the twelfth 

bj Prior Conrad, at the comTnencemenl century, wlien he wrote. 



Up then rose fair Annets father, 
Twa hours or it wer day, 
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Perpendicular work, and there is considerably greater variation 
in the bosses of this style than any other; sometimes they 
are made to represent a flat sculptured ornament attached to 
the underside of the ribs* (See Notre Dame la riche, Tours, 
Plate 18.) ; sometimes they resemble small pendants, which are 
occasionally pierced, as in the south porch of Dursley church, 
Gloucestershire, but it is impossible to enumerate all the varieties. 
(Plate 18.) 

Bower, VofDU, Ano. Sax. Bup, Lat. Conclave^ Tugurium, 
Tabemaculum, &c. : the ladies' chamber, a private room or 
parlour, in ancient castles and mansions. 

" Bowre, chambyr, thalamusj conclave" Prompt. Parr. " Bowre, salleJ* Pai«g. 

" A bowre, conclava^ conclavis, conclave." Catholicon Angl. MS. 1483. 

(t — halles, chambers, kichens, and houres, 
Citees, borowes, castelles, and hie toures." chancer, foi. 36. 

And he is gane into the bowery 
Wberein fair Annet lay." 

Ballad of Lord ThomaR, in Percy's Reliqnes, p. 161, of British Ballads, 184S. 

" Huere ledies huem mo we abide in boure ant in halle 

wel longe." Political Songs, Camden Society, p. 193. 

The word boure is also used for a small dwelling. Jamieson, 
in his Scottish Dictionary, says bourach, in North Britain, 
signifies a little house made by children in play, or a shep- 
herd's hut. 

" I shall bygge me a boure atte the wodes ende, 
Ther to lede my lyffe, att the wodes ende.'' 

Beliqs. Antiqce., toI. ii. p. 199. 

BowTELL, Idoutell, or l^oltcll: an old English term for a 
round moulding, or bead ; also for the small shafts of clus- 
tered pillars, window and door jambs, mulHons, &c., pro- 
bably from its resemblance to the shaft of an arrow or bolt. 
It is the English term for the tortis of the Italian archi- 
tects. WiDiam of Worcester, describing the work of Benet, 
the free-mason, on the north [it should be south] door of 

^ An ornament of this kind in the place church of P^riers sur Xante in Nor- 
of a boss h occasionally found in Deco- mandy. 
rated work, as at Tours cathedral, and the 
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St. Stephen^s churchy Bristol^ thus enumerates the 
mouldings : 

''A COTS wythout (ornament), a casement, a bowtelle, a felet, a 
double ressaunt, a botUel, a felet," Sec, Sec, p. 220. 

And in the west door of the Bedcliff churchy 

'* A champ, a howtelle, a casement, a fylet, a doable ressant with a 
filet, a casement, a fylet, a howtelle, a fylet, a grete howtelle^ a case- 
ment," &c. &c., p. 269. 

" A crest of fine entail, with a howtel roving on the crest" 

Contract Ibr Beanchamp Chapel, ap. Dugdale*8 Warwickihire. 

*' The b&wtel here spoken of is a round moulding like a staff, run- 
ning along the upper edge of the leaves which form the crest, in 
order to save their delicate points from danger of being broken." 

E. J. Willton, ia Pngin's Specimens. 

*< And in eche Isle shal be Wyndows of Freestone, accordyng in 
all poynts unto the Wyndows of the said Quire, sawf they shal no 

bowteU haf at all." Contract for Fotheringhaj Church, p. SS. 

Braces^ Pe. Contresiches, Ital. Razze, GEK.Strcbc- 
banber : the name given to the timbers of a roof which 
serve to strut or prop the backs^ or principal rafters, 
into which the upper ends are framed, the lower ends beiug 
framed into the foot of the king-post, or queen-post, as the 
case may be. The braces are sometimes called struts^. 

Bracket, Fe. Tasseau, Console, dU'de-lampe, lTAjj.Mensola, 
Ger. XragSteiti; Unterlage, ^(ammer : an ornamental projection 
from the face of a wall, to support a statue, &c. ; they are some- 
times nearly plain, or ornamented only with mouldings, but are 
generally carved either into heads, foliage, angels, or animals. 
Brackets are very frequently found on the 
walls in the inside of churches, especially at 
the east end of the chancel and aisles, 
where they supported statues which were 
placed near the Altars. It is not always 
easy to distinguish a bracket from a cor- st stephM'.ch.p^t.w**»(«.t*r 





" The whole frame, of which the braces clearly understood by referring to the 
form a part, is called a truss, principal, or diagram under the word Roof. 
pair of principals ; the term will be more 
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bel : in some cases, indeed, one name is as correct as the other. 
(Plate 19.) 

Brasses, Sepulchral, Tombes plates de cuivre, Ger. ftReS^ing- 
rottt : monumental plates of brass, or the mixed metal anciently 
called latten, inlaid on large slabs of stone, which usually form 
part of the pavement of the church, and representing in their 
outline, or by the lines engraved upon them, the figure of the 
deceased. In many instances in place of a figure there is found 
an ornamented or foliated cross, with sacred emblems, or other 
devices. The fashion of representing on tombs the effigy of the 
deceased graven on a plate of brass, which was imbedded in 
melted pitch, and firmly fastened down by rivets leaded into a 
slab, usually in this country of the material known as Forest 
marble, or else Sussex or Purbeck marble, appears to have been 
adopted about the middle of the thirteenth century. These 
memorials, where circumstances permitted, were often elevated 
upon Altar tombs, but more commonly they are found on slabs, 
which form part of the pavement of churches, and it is not im- 
probable that this kind of memorial was generally adopted, from 
the circumstance, that the area of the church, and especially 
the choir, was not thereby encumbered, as was the case when 
effigies in relief were introduced. 

The Sepulchral Brass in its original and perfect state was a 
work rich and beautiful in decoration. It is by careful examin- 
ation sufficiently evident that the incised lines were filled up 
with some black resinous substance ; the armorial decorations, 
and, in elaborate specimens, the whole field or background, 
which was cut out by the chisel or scorper, were filled up with 
mastic or coarse enamel of various colours, so as to set off the 
elegant tracery of tabernacle work, which forms the principal 
feature of ornament. 

The injuries of time, and the expansion and contraction of the 
metal, have left us few traces of these decorations by means of 
colour. Examples occur at Stoke Dabemon, Surrey, on the 
Brass of Sir John d'Aubemoun, who died about 1277; on those 
of Sir Hugh Hastings, at Elsing, Norfolk, 1347 ; Sir John Say, 
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Next in interest to the above are the Brasses of the time of 
Edward II., Sir John de Creke, at Westley Water- «^»SJSi"S 
less, CO. Cambridge; and another Sir John d'Auber- 
noun, who died 1327, at Stoke Dabemon. These 
two are the only works yet observed of an en- 
graver scarcely less skilful than the first ; and to 
the plate in Cambridgeshire the artist's mark is 
affixed by a stamp, an evidence that his craft had 
attained a certain degree of eminence. Of Brasses '^ 
of French character, it is singular, considering our 
constant relations with Normandy, that a single 
specimen only can be pointed out. There are 
Brasses at Minster, in the Isle of Sheppy, of a 
knight and his lady, which have every appearance 
of being designed in France. It must, however, 
be observed, that the knight is cross-legged, an 
attitude peculiar, as has been observed, to effigies 
in England : these Brasses are of the latter part 
of the reign of Edward II. 

Among the number of rich Brasses that occur *^ 

A. Booadvb, fai tbe form of 

in the fourteenth century, some are found which SjSfc'^^^ '•^* " 

•'^ B. DnaU 

are undeniably Flemish ; the conclusion might satis- ^£«j 
factorily be drawn &om their general design : and c ^C 
the existence of works at the present time in the 
churches of Bruges, apparently by the same hand, J- GiSS'sihi-,-^.. 
seems to authorize a positive assertion. These are^ the fine Brass 
at St. Alban's of Abbat Thomas de la Mare, engraved in his life- 
time, probably about 1360 : a small but very beautiful Brass at 
North Mimms, Hertfordshire, probably of an incumbent of that 
parish : two superb Brasses at Lynn, of Adam de Walsokne, who 
died 1349, and Robert Braunche, 1364 : another, formerly in 
the same church, of Robert Attelathe, 1376, now lost, but an 
impression is in the British Museum, in the valuable coDection 
of impressions made by Craven Ord and Sir John Cullum. 
Lastly, the Brass at Newark of Alan Fleming, the large 
dimensions of which are not more remarkable than its elaborate 
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decorations. These appear to be »*"" dinton, 

all by the same hand, and meaaure, 
with the exception of the second, 
about ten feet by five. They may 
.fairly be concluded to have been 
imported &om Flanders : but it 
is by no means certain, as has 
been surmised (Gent. Mag. 1819, 
p. 299), that any large number of 
the plates existing in England 
were engraved on the coutiiieut, 
and imported thence: evidence of 
the contrary may he tiAen from 
the general &shion of the cha- 
racter used in the inscriptions, as 
compared with that used on the 
continent. It is also curious that L 
instances occur where plates have [ 
been loosened from the slabs, and a <,F«i<.r».<if tk.uk. 
on the reverse" has been found c ii..i|d...ik».. t.*»..uk.rr~^t,ati^ 
work evidently foreign, and even Flemish inscriptions. This is 
explained by the fact that all brass plate used in England was 
imported, probably frx)m Germany, and the Low Countries, 
where the manufiicture was carried to the greatest perfection : 
and as it is termed in early authorities " Cullen plate," Cologne 
may have been the principal emporinm. The manufacture of 
brass was only introduced into England in 1639, when two 
Germans established works at Esher in Surrey. 

A specimen of Flemish workmanship occurs again at a later 
period, 1525 ; this is an interesting plate at Ipswich in the 

* ItnuybeobKiredlhatlliebU'buous Piera Plovmaii'i Creed tues the ftiara 
CTUUm of uung old grave-stonea, when wilh this custam, that the; might make 
the; luppened to be coavenient, ia to be raom for fresh tomba and get more feei. 
fbtud in ™rly time* aa weU aa later, and ., j^j,^ -^ beldyng of toumbes, 
MonomenU Braaaea do Dot appear to Thd traveilcth grete, 

h*« been exempt from the aune fate, aa Xo chargen her chirche flwe. 

And chaungen it ofte;" — Liu W7. 
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church of St. Mary Key. The fashion of Sepulchral Brasses 
continued for more than four centuries : a remarkable specimen 
of the latest works of this description is the full-sized effigy of 
Samuel Harsnet, Abp. of York, at Chigwell, Essex: he died 1631. 
On the continent the engraving of Sepulchral Brasses has in . 
later times been resimied, a noble Brass of full size having been 
engraved in 1837 at Cologne, as the memorial of the late 
Archbishop ; it is to be seen in the middle of the choir there. 
In England, likewise, a revival of the art has recently taken 
place, and several Brasses of good character have been executed. 
It is to the continent that we must turn to seek the origin of 
Sepulchral Brasses, and it may be traced with little hesitation to 
the early enamelled works in France, chiefly produced at Limoges. 
The art was introduced, most probably, by Oriental or Byzantine 
artists, and as early as the twelfth century the "opus de Limogift" 
was celebrated in southern Europe. Of the larger works of this 
kind scarcely any specimens have escaped. The costly tombs, 
with effigies of metal enamelled, which prior to the Revolution 
were seen in many cathedrals in France, were all converted into 
cannon, and copper coin : a single and interesting specimen has 
been preserved at St. Denis ; it is the memorial of one of the 
sons of St. Louis, who died 1247 ; a faithful representation of it 
will be found in Willemin^s Monumens inedits. By comparing 
this effigy and the enamelled portions of the figure at West- 
minster, of Will, de Valence, who died 1296, apparently a pro- 
duction of French art, with minor works of a similar kind, such 
as church ornaments, shrines known as " bahuts or cofires de 
Limoges," (of which good specimens exist in England, as at 
Shipley, Sussex, Hereford cathedral, and those engraved. Vet. 
Mon. II. pi. 41, and Philos. Trans. V. 579,) a sufficient idea is 
obtained of the mode of workmanship by which the numerous 
metal tombs with effigies of full dimensions, that existed in 
France, were decorated. Numerous drawings of them will be 
found in the collection of foreign monuments bequeathed by 
Gough to the Bodleian, formed about the year 1700, by M. de 
Gaignieres, the first person who paid any attention to works of 
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this kind, and who furnished Montfaucon with the greater 
portion of his illustrative materials. It appears that in these 
works in relief a large part of the metallic surface, both of the 
effigy and the diapered table on which it was placed, was gilt 
and burnished, being wrought with the burin alone; the re- 
mainder was hollowed out by the chisel, and the cavities filled 
up, as in the more costly Sepulchral Brasses, with colour, setting 
off the general design, which was traced by the burnished metal. 
A wide difference will be perceived between these and enamels, 
as the term is now understood ; and the similarity in the mode 
of execution between these enamelled effigies and the earlier 
Brasses, is obvious. The fashion of the effigy in relief soon gave 
place to that of the less costly and more convenient memorial of 
a flat plate, which formed no obstruction in a crowded church. 
On this, however, all the rich accessory decorations that had been 
employed in the works in relief were at first invariably retained. 
Of the numerous Brasses of this character, which decorated 
Notre Dame at Paris, the cathedrals of Beauvais, Sens, and many 
abbey churches, one must particularly be noticed. It is the 
Brass which existed at Evreux, in the church of the Jacobins, 
the memorial of Bishop Philip, who died 1241 ; at the end of 
the inscription in Latin rhyme is the name of the engraver^ 
" Guillaume de Plalli me fecit.'' 

Of Brasses in other parts of the continent little has been ob- 
served ; they were numerous in Flanders, and probably many still 
exist, besides those at Bruges in the churches of St. Salvador 
and St. Pierre : several fine specimens have recently been brought 
into England from that country. There is an interesting one 
at Aix la Chapelle, and it is supposed that many are to be 
found in Germany ; possibly, however, these are chiefly works of 
a different kind, peculiar to that country; namely, tombs of metal 
in very low reliefs, resembling those in Bamberg cathedral, where 
there are sixty or eighty brass effigies in low rehef, monuments 
of Bishops, Deans, and Canons. 

' In St. Decuman's church, Somer- on the surface of the Brass m low relief, 
setshire, and Barnstaple church, Devon- as here mentioned ; they are however of 
shire, are Brasses with the figures raised late date. 
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In Denmark there are known to have existed a few Sepulchral 
Brasses (see Klerenfeld. nobilitas Danise) ; they were of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

On this summary review of the art of incision on metal^ as 
exhibited on Sepulchral Memorials^ it appears remarkable^ that 
towards the fifteenth century^ when the arts generally had con- 
siderably advanced^ and that of engraving plates for the purpose 
of impression had been brought to a high degree of perfection^ 
Sepulchral Brasses are found almost without exception to have 
lost all that merit in design and execution^ which in earlier 
times they had displayed. It is also worthy of observation, that 
although for full two centuries previous to the discovery of the 
art of impression, the burin had produced a multiplicity of plates 
capable of being, as Gough has shewn, worked off in the rolling 
press, yet it is in no degree from the engraving of Sepulchral 
Brasses, but from the finer works of the goldworkers^of the 
fifteenth century, that we can trace the origin of an art now 
displayed in such sumptuous perfection^. 

Test Dom. Job. de sancto Quintino miliUs, 1397. — *' Do et lego viginti marcas 
ad exnendum quandam petram de marble, super corpus meum, et corpora Lorae 



1 See fiirther observations on this sub- 
ject in the Archseologia, voL ii. p. 297 ; 
and the Quarterly Review, vol. v. p. 837. 

Various modes of taking impressions 
from Sepulchral Brasses have been de- 
vised ; the first collectors were Craven 
Ord and Sir John Cullum, who, about 
1780, formed a valuable series of speci- 
mens from the eastern counties, which 
subsequently, by the bequest of Mr. 
Douce, was deposited at the British 
Museum, and is interesting as compris- 
ing memorials which have since been 
destroyed or mutilated. These impres- 
sions were taken with damped paper and 
printing ink, which was spread over the 
plate, the imperfections being subse- 
quently filled up by the pen. (See Nichol's 
Lit Anecd., vi. 393.) A plummet, or a 
large black-lead pencil, have sufficed to 
produce very fair fac-similes or rubbings ; 
but the method most readily available is 



to lay tissue paper upon the plate, and 
carefullv pass over it a soft leather, or 
pledget 'of linen covered with black lead 
and oil, which must, however, be spar- 
ingly used. By this means a clear im- 
pression may most rapidly be obtained; 
but a more satisfactory, although rather 
more tedious mode of operation, is to em- 
ploy paper of moderately stout quality, 
and a mixture of black-lead, bees-wax, 
and tallow, to which may be added rosin, 
to give the desired degree of hardness. 
The compound known by the name of 
heel-ball is now commonly employed for 
this purpose. By means also of unsized 
paper, moistened, and dabbed with a soft 
clothes-brush, impressions may be ob- 
tained; and this process will be found 
highly useful, where it is desired to pro- 
cure a fac-simile of an incised slab, an 
inscription, or sculpture in low relief. 
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nuper axons meae et Agnetis uxoris mese jacendam, cum tribus ymaginihut de 
lattm supra dictam petram punctis." Teit. Ebor. 2i&. 

Test. Thomae Ughtred militis, 1398. — " Lego ad exnendain unam petram 
marmoream indentatam cum duahtu ymaginibus patris mei et matris mese de 
laUm^ sculptis in armis meis, et in armis de les Burdons, ad ponendum super 
sepulcrum domini Thomse Ughtred patris mei, et Willielmi filii mei, in 
ecdesia parochiali de Catton, diets Ebor. dioceseos, x^ Tent. Ebor. 243. 

Test Domini Philippi Darcy militis, 1399. — '* Item voloquod executores mei 
ponant super sepulcrum meum lapidem marmoreum operatum cum duabus 
ymagymJms de latoriy ad similitudinem mei, et Elizabetse uxoris mete, de 

precio x'. Teit. Ebor. 255. 

Brattishino^ Brandishing^ Bretizment^ Bretasyno^ Bre- 

TI8E, Bretisement, Fr. Breteche, Berteichey Bretegfue : a crest, 

battlement, or other parapet. 

" Et desuper istam historiam fenestrarum erunt honesta alours et hretefmont^ 
bateOata et kimellata ; quse quidem alours et bretismentf erunt de puro achiler 
et plane inciso, tarn exterius quam interius." 

Contract for Durham Dormitory, 1398. Hint. Daaelm. Script, tree, p. clzxxi. 

" B(r)etrax of a walle, Harl. MS. ; bretasce, King's MS. ; betrays, Ed. Pyns. 
Propugjutculum" Prompt Parv. "A bretasynge, Propugnaculum." Catbol. 
Angl. MS. A.D. 1483. "Bretysyng." Roy. MS. 17. c. xvii. In Nectham's 
treatise de Utensilibus, is the following notice of a castle : ^ Castrum (ckasteJ). 
Cancelli {kameui) debitis distinguantur proporcionibus ; propugnacula (&re- 
ttachcM) et pinne {kameus) turrim eminenti loco sitam muniant ; nee desint 
crates (cleyeg) sustinentes molares (peres) ejiciendos." Cott. MS. Titus, D. xx. 
with a French interlinear gloss. See Bertesca, Berteschia, Ducange. Jamie- 
son's Dictionary under Brettis. 

**^ A bretise brade.'* Ritson's Metrical Romancet. Twaine and Qawin, liae 163. 

**And on the height of the said cover (of the Shrine of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham) from end to end, was a most fine hratiuhing of carred work, cut 
throughout with dragons, and fowls, and beasts, most artificially wrought.'* 

Antient Ritei of Durham, p. 8. 

Bretexed, embattled. 

^ Eueiy towre bretexed was so clone 

Of chose stone, that were not ferre asonder." Lydgate's Boke of Troy. 

Breast-summer, Bressumer, Ger. ©c^tDcKe, Ital. Trove 
maestra : a beam supporting the front of a building, &c., after 
the manner of a lintel. It is distinguished from a lintel by 
its bearing the whole superstructure of wall, &c. instead of 
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only a small portion over an opening : thus the beam over a 
common shop-front, which carries the wall of the house above 
it, is a bressumer : so also is the lower beam of the fit)nt of 
a gallery, &c., upon which the front is supported. 

Brick, YK.Brique, It xL.Mattone, GER.Siegcljlein, SRaucrflcin, 
^arf jlein, JBranbjlcin. To attempt any description of the bricks 
used by Eastern nations does not come within the scope of this 
work ; no allusion is therefore made to them. The Romans had 
bricks of various sizes', according to the purposes for which 
they were required, but all of them were of much thinner pro- 
portions than the modern or Flemish brick now in use ; the 
clay of which they were made is generally found to have been 
very well tempered, and the bricks well pressed and thoroughly 
burnt: they are sometimes deeply scratched on the surface, 
apparently to make the mortar adhere to them better than if 
they were perfectly smooth, as at Dover castle, and some of those 
from Verulam. At Lillebonne in Normandy some have lumps 
raised, and others have notches cut on the surface, probably for 
the same purpose. 

The Romans used bricks extensively in the buildings which 
they erected in this country, and it can scarcely be supposed 
that so simple and useful an art would ever have been lost. 
The necessity for providing tiles for roofs in cotmtries where 
other materials were not easily to be procured, would, it may be 
imagined, cause the art of making them to be preserved ; and 
bricks are certainly not more difficult to make. Yet it must be 



' Roman bricks have been measured 
and found of the following sizes at the 
places here enumerated. At Bignor, 
Sussex, 8 inches square, and 1 and IJ 
thick ; 1 1 inches and 11^ square, and 1 \ 
thick ; 1 foot 1 inch by 10|, and 1 4 thick; 
paving bricks 6 inches and 6^ square. 
At SL Alban's, 1 foot 6 inches by 1 foot, 
and 1 J inches thick. Eynesford Castle, 
Kent, 8 inches by 8^, and 2 inches thick ; 
1 foot 2 inches by 11 J, and 1{| thick; 
1 foot 4 inches by llj inches, and ]g 



thick. Also, in France, at Autun, 1 foot 
5 J inches by 1 foot OJ inches, and 2} thick- 
At Bourges, 1 foot 2J inches by 10 inches, 
and 14 thick. At Tours, 1 foot 2 inches 
by 1 foot, and I4 thick ; 2 feet by 1 foot 
1 inch, and ]| thick. At Lillebonne, 
74 inches square, and 1 tliick ; 8 J square, 
and H thick; 1 foot 2 inches by 11, and 
14 thick; I foot 24 inches by lOJ, and 
from 1 J to 1 J thick ; 1 foot 4 inches by 
114, and 14 thick; 1 foot 5 inches by II 
inches, and 1 4 thick. 
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confessed that it is not easy to produce conclusive evidence of the 
preservation of the art after the time of the Romans : most of the 
buildings which are not Roman^ of higher antiquity than the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, in which bricks are found, 
are evidently constructed with the wrecks of Roman work, as 
the churches of Brixworth in Northamptonshire, and Darent 
in Kent, and the ruined church in Dover castle. A consider- 
able portion of St. Alban^s abbey church, which was erected 
by Abbot Paul (who was appointed in 1077) during the first 
eleven years of his holding the office, is built with bricks; 
but it is recorded bv Matthew Paris", that these were taken 
firom the ruins of the adjoining city of Yerulam, and it is 
evident firom an examination of them that many have been 
used in other buildings ^ The semicircular arch of the south 



■ ** Iste (Paulus Abbas) banc Ecde- 
siam caeteraqae sdificia, praeter pisto- 
rium et pinsinochium resdificavit; ex 
lapidibiis et tegulis veteris Civitatis 
Vepolamii.*'— Matthew Paris, p. 1001. 
1. 42. 

"Paulas autem Abbas, cum jam 
Abbas zj annis extitisset, infra eosdem 
annos totam Ecclesiam Sancti Albani, 
cum multis allis sdificiis, opere con- 
stnudt lateritlo.''— Ibid p. 1002, 1. 5. 

* A close examination will every here 
and there detect portions of Roman mortar 
adhering to the bricks, which is so dif- 
ferent from the mortar used in after ages, 
as to affi)rd the strongest corroboration of 
the truth of what Matthew Paris states. In 
the newel of part of the staircase, leading 
to the tower, are some circular bricks 
which have been noticed as appearing to 
hare been nuideforthe situation in which 
they are found, and therefore as affording 
evidence that the making of bricks was 
practised at the time the abbey church 
was built ; these bricks, however, do not 
fumish a clear proof of this fact, for they 
are used only in part of the newel, and 
are, except towards the bottom, mixed 
with others which have been cut into a 



circular form ; and it may reasonably be 
supposed that if any had. been made, 
enough would have been provided to have 
completed the work ; it is possible that the 
bricks in question may have been used for 
columns in the Roman city that were 
stuccoed. It is, however, rather difficult 
to believe that the ruins of Verulam, 
though a large city, can have supplied 
such vast numbers of bricks as are used 
in this church ; yet as the whole country, 
for a great many miles round, is totally 
devoid of stone, it may be supposed that 
all erections for which flints were unsuit- 
able, would have been of brick ; and much 
of the Roman mortar adheres so imper- 
fectly, that there is not likely to have been 
much difficulty in cleaning them suffi- 
ciently to be used again : still it is very 
possible that part only of the bricks used 
in the church may have been taken from 
Verulam, and the rest may have been 
made for the occasion. 

Reference has been made to Roman 
mortar; it was generally made with 
pounded brick, which gives it a reddish 
colour, and the coarser particles are 
easily discovered from their contrast to 
the white lime; when bricks have been 
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doorway of Britford churchy Wilts, is turned with bricks one foot 
in length and eleven inches and a-half in width; this doorway has 
features which are in common with some of those that are re- 
markable in the churches of Bamack, Wittering, &;c., a class of 
buildings certainly of early date, but whether prior to the Con- 
quest has not yet been proved. The earliest building known to 
exist in this country, built with bricks resembling- the modern or 
Flemish brick, is Little Wenham Hall in Suffolk, which is of 
about the date 1260 : these are about nine and three quarter 
inches long, four and three quarter inches wide, and two and 
a quarter inches thick ; in colour they are paler than ordinaiy 
red bricks, but are redder than the common white brick of 
Suffolk. In the Red Tower and St. Mary's abbey at York, (work 
of the fifteenth century,) the bricks are ten inches and ten inches 
and a half long, five inches wide, and from one inch and a-half 
to two inches in thickness. In a wall at Waltham Abbey, pro- 
bably of the fifteenth century, are bricks fifteen inches long 
and three and a half thick. In the — ;-_ ^ - --, - - 
Perpendicular style, bricks were very ^^\'' /^^^^i^^F^^ 



frequently used in districts in which wJ^^^^JwJk 
stone was not easily procurable, as 





in Essex and Suffolk, and they were often moulded for the 
jambs of the doors and windows, cornices, and other dress- 
ings; sometimes they were used 
of different colours, as at Sutton 
Park, Surrey, a house of the time ^^ 
of Henry VIII., where the walls are of red brick, and the 
jambs and heads of the doors and windows, mullions, tran- 
soms, and other dressings, in large pieces of hvumt clay or 
brick of a strong cream colour, which have exactly the ap- 
pearance of stone; these have been made in moulds, and 
the mullions have an ornamental pattern in relief in the hollows 
of the sides. Since the time of Henry VIII., bricks have been a 
very common material for buildings, more especially for houses. 

taken from a Roman building and used of the original mortar to be found adher- 
again, there are generally some portions ing to some of them. 
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Examples of brick-work may be seen at the churches of Letcombe 
Basset "^ Berkshire: the Holy Trinity, Kingston upon Hull; 
Greenstead, Essex; Sarrat, Hertfordshire; and the chapel at 
Groombridge, near Tunbridge Wells. 

In the construction of their walls the Romans usually em- 
ployed bricks only in layers or bands at intervals, varjdng from 
one to about four feet apart, for the purpose of binding the work 
together : these bands occasionally consisted of single courses, 
but more commonly of two or three, and sometimes of as many as 
five, (see Idllebonne, Plate 7 and 78.) In English architecture 
previous to the time of William III., brick-work was constructed 
with old English bond, the courses being laid alternately headers 
and stretchers^ but in his reign the Flemish bond was intro- 
duced, in which the bricks in each course are laid alternately 
header and stretcher. 

" Eke in pillers of hricke full faarde ybaie. 

Which wer vp set, long, large, and huge." Lidgate't Boecace, fo. ry. 

Bridge, Fr. Pont, Ital. Ponte, Ger. SBrucfe : a construc- 
tion with one or more open intervals under it, for the pur- 
pose of passing over a river or other space ; they are of wood, 
iron, stone, or brick; the extreme supports of the arches at 
each end are called hutments or abutments; the solid parts 
between the arches are called piers, and the fences on the 
sides of the road or pathway, parapets. Bridges of stone or 
brick seem to have been first used by the Romans ; there are 
remains of many of their bridges in Italy and other parts 



• The tower of Letcombe Buset *^ . ' J \ 

church, near Wantage, Berks, is built of ^^^^ [ L |I'V 

brick, with stone quoins and dressings to J j j 

the windows and stringcourse, which are J [ 1 

clearly the work of the thirteenth century, — [ ( I ' I 

and the brick- work has every appearance 

of being cotemporary with them. The j i i ^ 

chancel of Kingston, built of brick, is in ,J | j J , ^ 1 1 . 

the Decorated style. 1 j 

' A header is a brick laid with the end \ {, _~I , I 
or head exposed to riew; sutreteher hta , . L,," } 

the side exposed. ■l <l .ii' ' i 1' ^ & 1 T"^ 
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of Europe, and some traces of them have been fonnd in this 
country*. 

Broach, Vroc^e: an old English term for a 
spire ; still in use in some parts of the country, 
as in Leicestershire, where it is used to denote a 
spire springing from the tower without any inter- 
mediate parapet. See Spire. The term "to 
broche^^ seems to be also used in old building 
accounts, perhaps for cutting the stones in the 
form of Youssoirs. 

'* In hewinge, hroekingey and scaplyn of stone for the 

chapell, 3<. 4<i." ChAptl Boll, Darham CMtl«, 1944. 

"' Paid for stone and ezpenoes at the quarrel to the hnmch" 
** There is coming home stone to the hrouch 10 score foot and 5.** 

AeetN. relating to the trailding of Loath Steeple, kt^ 1500 — 1518. Arrlupol., rol. x. pp. 70, 71. 

** Turns et spera sive le hroche ecclesi® carmelitarum de fratribus caimeli- 
taram Bristoll, continet altitudo 200 pedes." w. Wor««st., p. 244. 

** In one howres space y* hroch of the steple was brent downe to y* battle- 
men tes/' Arehaol., toI. xi. pp. 76, 77. 

Buttress, Votteftft, Votraf(» 39otta5tf(e» 39otera]H(e, Fr. Cantrefori, 
Appui, Boutoir, Eperon, Ital. Contraforte, Barbacane, Sperone, 
Puntelto, Ger. ©trebc^)fciler, ©tuf e, ©cw6lb^)fcilcr : a projection 
from a wall to create additional strength and support. But- 
tresses, properly so called, are not used in classical architec- 
ture, as the projections are formed into pilasters, antse, or some 
other feature in the general arrangement so as to disguise or 



> Of the bridges of the middle ages we 
have some interesting specimens still re- 
maining in an entire state, or nearly so. 

Of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries : 
at Durham is one ^aid to be Norman, two 
arches, with ribs perfect, the parapet mo- 
dem ; at Stamford is one half Norman, 
half Early English ; at Fountain's Abhey, 
Yorkshire, are two small bridges, one 
Norman the other Early English ; New 
bridge, near Kingston, Berks ; at Hunt- 
ingdon (supposed to be of this date), 
the parapet overhangs on trefoil arches ; 



at Woolhridge, Dorsetshire; Fisherton 
bridge and Hanham bridge, near Salis- 
bury ; the remains of one at Banbury. 

Of the fourteenth century: Bideford, 
Devon ; Crowland, Lincolnshire ; Dur- 
ham; Barnard Castle. 

Of the fifteenth century : Rochester, 
(the body of the bridge only) ; Aylesfoid, 
Kent; Yalding, Kent; Wansford, North- 
amptonshire; Minster Lovell, Oxford- 
shire, a very small one, in the meadows 
near the church. 
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destroy the appearance of strength and support. Norman but- 
tresses, especially in the earlier part of the style, are generally 
of considerable breadth and very small projection, and add so 
little to the substance of the wall that it may be supposed 
they were used at least as much for ornament as for support : 
they are commonly not divided into stages, but continue of the 
same breadth and thickness from the ground to the top, and 
either die into the wall with a slope immediately below the 
parapet (see Iffley, Plate 21), or are continued up to 
the parapet, which frequently overhangs the perpen- 
dicular face of the wall as much as the buttresses 
project in order to receive them, as at the nave of { 
Southwell minster. Sometimes Norman buttresses 
are small semicircular projections, as at St. Peter's, 
Northampton, and the nave of the church of St. 
Remi, at Rheims, (which appears as old as very 
Early Norman work,) where those of the aisles are 
stopped abruptly by the projecting eaves, and those 
of the clerestory die into the wall in a point: at 
the keep of the castle of Losches, in Touraiue, at. 
the buttresses are semicircular projections upon a broad flat 
face : occasionally small shafts are worked on the angles of 
Norman buttresses, but these generally indicate that the work 
is late. At the priory of Monk's Horton, in Kent, is a 
Norman buttress terminating in an acute angle with a roll 
on the top, a rare instance of approximation to the trian- 
gular heads of the succeeding style, and a proof of its 
near approach. (Plate 21.) Early English buttresses have, 
usually, considerably less breadth and much greater projection 
than the Norman, and often stand out very boldly ; they are 
sometimes continued throughout their whole height without 
any diminution, but are oftener broken into stages with a 
successive reduction in their projection, and not unfrequently 
in their width also, in each; the set offs dividing the stages 
are generally sloped at a very acute angle : the buttresses 
terminate at the top either with a plain slope dying into the 
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wall^ or with a triangular head (or pediment) which Bometimes 
stands against the parapet, sometimes below it, and some- 
times rises above it, producing something of the effect of a 
pinnacle. (See Salisbury, Plate 22.) The buttresses at the 
angles of buildings in the Early English style usually consist 
either of a pair, one standing on each side of the angle (see 
Pottern, Plate 22), or of one large square buttress entirely 
covering the angle, and this is sometimes surmounted by a 
pinnacle, as at the east end of Battle church, Sussex; pinnacles 
on buttresses of other kinds in this style are very rare, and are 
indications that the work is late^ : the angles of Early English 
buttresses are very commonly chamfered off, and are occasionally 
moulded: with this style flying buttresses seem first to have been 
used', but they did not become common till a subsequent period. 
(Plate 25). In the Decorated style the buttresses are almost 
invariably worked in stages, and are very often ornamented^ 
frequently with niches, &c., with crocketed canopies and other 
carved decorations; and they very commonly, in large buildings, 
terminate in pinnacles, which are sometimes of open work, form- 
ing niches or canopies for statues : with the introduction of this 
style the angle buttresses began to be set diagonally, as at the 
beautifrd chapel on the south side of the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Oxford. In the Perpendicular style, the buttresses 
differ but little in general form and arrangement from the Deco- 
rated ; but the ornaments of the buttresses in each of the styles 
partook of the prevailing character of the architecture, and varied 
with it : thus in the later specimens of the fifteenth century 



7 Thfy are to be foand on the south 
side of the nave of the cathedral of Seez, 
and the north aide of the choir of that of 
Auxerre in France. 

* At the cathedral and La Petite Eglise, 
at St. Die, in France, are plain flying 
buttresses of a style corresponding appa- 
rently with our Norman, and it may be 
possible that on the continent they were 
used earlier than in England, to which 
the statement in the text is intended 



mainly to refer, but they are certainly 
not often to be met with in the northern 
part of France of a date older than our 
Early English style; thdse at St Di£ 
Teaemhle late Norman work. The half 
arches over the triforium at Durham, 
springing from the outer wall of the aisle 
to support the wall of the clerestory, are 
in principle flying buttresses, although 
under the roof of the aisle ; they are good 
Norman work. 
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they are more frequently panelled than at an; previous period, 
as at St. Lawrence church, Evesham, and the Divinity School, 
Oxford. (Plate 21—25.) 

" Erunt etiam in eodem muro quatuor ostia, &c. &c. cum uno bono boinu 
et sutntantuli inter finem dicti muii et le sowtb^vilt," 

CoDl. fcr Durhun Dona. 1398. Hi.!. DnnellB. Strip. tM, rlia. 

" And uther of the said Isles nhal have six mighty BotTone of Fre stone 
cleD-bewyn ; and eveiy Botraut fynisht wili a fjnial." 

CouUKl lot FnUiiringhlx ChBRb, p. 11. 

" A body Boleraae and a corner botenuie," Willum oIWorcHtrr, lUn,, p. ttt. 
" A botlrei made w' harde asheler of Kent 1. root" 

BfpsiHiniu llDDa within lb> Krng'i Tower DTlAndoa. BlUfr'" 
Hill. gfttuiTi 

Btzantine Architectube. The 
plan of the Grecian or Byzantine 
churches was usually that of the :r 
Greek cross, with a large cupola P 
rising from the centre, and semi- b 
cupolas crowningthe four arms. The z 
arches were generally semicircular, U 
sometimes segmental, or of the I 
horse-shoe form. The capitals of ^ „ ^ _,„„„ 

columns were httle more than square blocks, 

tapered downwards, and adorned with foh- 

age or basket work. 

The masonry of Byzantine churches 

usually has horizon- , 

tal coiurses of brick it 

introduced in a simi- ^ 

lar manner to Roman r 

work, and frequently '-4 

also vertical lines of ^ 
the same material. The surface of ■DOM-.^ukw. 

the wall is also ornamented on the exterior with tiles, formed 
into various figures, such as the Gamma, and others simi- 
lar. The inner surface of the walls is richly ornamented 
with mosaics, which may be considered as a feature of this 
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style, though they ma; occasionally be found in late R<Haaii 

work. The arches of the vindovs are semicircular, and 

formed either entirely of brick or of bricks 

and atone alternately. The mouldings of 

this style are of a marked character, distinct 

&om the Bomau, with a bold projection, and 

the edges generally rounded off: they are 

commonly ornamented with sculptured foliage 

in low relief, and frequently with mosaics 

or pfunting also. A sort of zig-zag ornament, 

liud flat in a hollow, with the points 

I outwards, is of frequent use in this 

■^ style, in bands along 

' thefaceofthebuild-, 

ing, and especially , 

ami rf n uu, a. >ni. u hm... Under the e 

the place usually occupied by the cornice or the 

'I corbel table. The foliage is of a 
1 peculiar stiff kind, somewhat resem- 
bling the ancient Greek, but still 
having a character of its own. The 
constant use of the apse is a marked 
feature of the Byzantine style. The 

church of St. Sophia at Constan- t 

tinople may be considered aa the ' ,3H|iH3^B^0 





type of this style. The examples 
in Greece and the neighbouring . ' 
countries are very numerous: the n«»-fc>UBa-vt,ta«i&o.. 
chtmshes of Bonn, &c. on the Ehine bear some resembUnce to 
it, and there are some similar examples in France. The domi- 
cal vaulted cupolas, which are perhaps the most marked cha- 
racteristic of this style, are not found in England *. 

• Mt. Hope, in hie History of Archi- spreid wherever liluiiismicMBBtablijJied, 

tcctare, h*i argued, with conBiderable in- rrom Indtilo Spain ; and that the Anbiu, 

geuuity, that the Mohammedtin moequei the Persian, and the Moorigh styles wcic 

were bgrTowed from this source, and thai all derived from the same lource ; hut 

thug the irchitectnre of Constantinople unfonunalely the known dalesof existing 
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PendentiTes^ or Squinches^ across the angles of a square 
building to carry a circular or polygonal upper story or domical 
vault, seem to have been first used in this style, and are said to 
have been the invention of Isidorus, the architect who rebuilt 
the church of St. Sophia**, in the sixth century. The door- 
ways of this style are commonly square-headed with a semi- 
circular, or in the later specimens sometimes a pointed, arch 
over the flat lintel, the intermediate space or tympanum being 
sometimes left open, sometimes closed and filled with ornament. 
M. Couchard*^ divides the Byzantine style into three periods : 
the first from the time of Constantine to the middle of the 
sixth century, of which very few examples remain, but which are 
amply described by Eusebius ; the second period, from the time 
of Justinian to the eleventh century, comprises the greater part 
of the buildings now remaining that belong purely to this style ; 
the third period, from the eleventh century to the final conquest 
of Greece by the Turks, shews the influence of the Venetian 
conquests, and exhibits a mixture of Italian features and details. 
At this period the pointed arch is frequently used, and fresco 
paintings take the place of the mosaics so profusely used in the 
earlier styles. The ground plans also approach more nearly to 
the Latin form; the fronts are terminated by pediments, which 
are not found in the earlier period, and the windows are closed by 
slabs of stone or marble, pierced with round holes to admit light. 



baildings do not harmonize with this 
theory, and the resemblances which may 
occasionally be traced are probably in a 
great degree accidental, both being derived 
from the same common source, Roman. 
The very old churches of Italy and Ger- 
many, as well as those of France, more 
closely resemble the basilical churches of 
Rome than those of Constantinople, and 
bat very seldom can the Greek cross be 
detected in them. Venice, it is tme, by 
its nearness, and still more by its com- 
merce with Greece, was induced to hire 
GredcB for the building of St Mark's. 
St. Antonio di Padua somewhat re- 



sembles a Greek church ; but, these two 
excepted, all the other old churches, in 
Western Europe, are after the Latin and 
not the Greek church model. Some of 
the churches in Sicily shew Greek detail, 
with the Latin plan and distribution. 

* See Dallaway's Constantinople, 4to., 
1797, p. 52, and Gibbon's Roman Empire, 
vol. vii. p. 1 17, and voL xii. p. 145. 

^ Eglises Byzantines en Grftce par 
A. Couchard, architecte. Paris, 1841, 
1842. See also Instructions du Comit6 
Historique du Gouyemement Fran^ais. 
4to. Paris, 1842. 
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Cable-moulding^ Fr. Tore, Tardu, Ital. Cannello : a bead, 
or torus mouldings cut in imitation of the tfnsting of a rope, 
much used in the later period of the Norman style. 

Cabling, Fr. Rudentura : a round moulding frequently 
worked in the flutes of columns, pilasters, &c. in classical archi- 
tecture, and nearly filling up the hollow part : they seldom 
extend higher than the third part of the shaft. 

Caen-stone, the quarries near Caen appear to have been 
worked from a very early period ; and from the excellent quality 
of the stone for building purposes, and the facility of water 
carriage, it was extensively used in several parts of England. 
There is a license. May, 1460, to the abbot of Westminster to 
import Caen-stone for the repairs of the monastery, given in 
Rymer, xi. 452. It was an article of importation as late as 
Mary ; for in the Custom-House rates, 1582, occurs '* Cane- 
stones, the tun, 6s. 8rf." 

Calyon, Fr. Caillau : flint or pebble-stone, such as is used 
in the eastern counties and in Sussex, and other chalk districts. 

'' Caljon rounde stone, rudut. Hie rudus esto lapis durus pariterque ro- 
tundus," Prompt Parv. — " Calyon, stone, calian." Palsg. See churcbwardens 
of Walden, accounts 1466-7. — Cost of making the porch *'for the foundacjon, 
and calyon and sande." Hist, of Audley End, 225. 

*' The same to be wrought with calion and brekcy with foreyns.*' 

Acconnts of Little Sazham, ap. Gage'it Snflbik, p. 140. 

Caissons, Fr. Cassoons, Cassette j Ital. Cassoni: a term 
adopted from the French for the sunk panels of flat or arched 
ceilings, soffits, &c. 

Campanile, Ital. Campanile: a name adopted from the 
Italian for a bell tower; they are generally attached to the 
church, but are sometimes unconnected with it, as at Chichester 
cathedral, and are sometimes united merely by a covered pas- 
sage, as at Lapworth, Warwickshire. There are several exam- 
ples of detached bell towers still remaining^ as at Evesham, 
Worcestershire; Berkeley, Gloucestershire; Walton, Norfolk; 
Ledbury, Herefordshire ; Chichester, Sussex ; and a very curious 
one, entirely of timber, with the frame for the bells springing 
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from the ground^ at Pembridge^ Herefordshire. At Salisbury 
there was a detached campanile^ a multangular buildings near 
the north-east comer of the cathedral. 

Canopy, Fr. Couronne, Lambris, Ital. Baldacchino, Oeb. 
Aanapt, Sb<d\>aii)in: in Gothic architecture an ornamental pro- 
jection over doors, windows, &c.; a covering over niches, tombs, 
kc. Canopies are chiefly used in the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles, although they are not uncommon in the Early 
English, and may perhaps be occasionally found over the heads 
of figures, &c., in late Norman work. Early English canopies 
over niches and figures are generally simple in their forms, often 
only trefoil or cinquefoil arches, bowing forwards, and sur- 
mounted by a plain pediment, as on the west front of the 
cathedral at Wells : the canopies over tombs are sometimes of 
great beauty and delicacy, and highly enriched, as at the tomb 
of Archbishop Gray in York minster. In Early French work 
the small canopies over figures, &c., were often of more compli- 
cated forms than are usual in England, as at the doorways of 
Chartres cathedral : at the east end of Bayeux cathedral some 
figures attached to the upper part of the buttresses have canopies 
over them terminating in small spires. 

In the Decorated style, the canopies are often extremely 
elaborate, and are so various in their forms that it is impossible 
to particularize them ; some of the more simple of those over 
figures, niches, &c., consist of cinquefoiled or trefoiled arches, 
firequently ogees, bowing forwards, and surmounted with crockets 
and finials (see Lichfield cathedral, Plate 6); some are like 
very steep pediments with crockets and finials on them (see 
St. Mary's, Oxford, Plate 110) ; others are formed of a series of 
small feathered arches, projecting from the wall on a polygonal 
plan, with pinnacles between and subordinate canopies over them^ 
supporting a superstructure somewhat resembling a small turret, 
or a small crocketed spire : of this description of canopy good 
specimens are to be seen at the sides and over the head of the 
eflBgy. of Queen Philippa in Westminster abbey. The canopies 

M 
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over tombs in this style are oiten of great beauty ; Bome consist 
of bold and well-proportioned arches with fine pediments over 
them, which are frequently erocketed, with buttresses and 
pinnacles at the angles, as those of Gervase Alard, at Win- 
chelsea; of Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, and Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, in Westminster abbey; and 
of Bishop William de liuda in Ely cathedral : many tombs of 
this style, when made in a vail, have an ogee arch over 
them, forming a kind of canopy with hanging tracery, of which 
good specimens may be seen in the churches of Aldworth, 
Berkshire, and West Horsley, Surrey. (See Exeter cathedral, 
Plate 74.) 

In the Perpendicular style the canopies are more varied than 
in the Decorated, but in general character many of them are 
nearly alike in both styles j the high pointed form (like that at 
St Mary's, Oxford, Plate 10.) is not often to be met with in 
Perpendicular work ; a very usual kind of canopy over niches, &c., 
is a projection on a polygonal plan, often three sides of an octagon, 
with a series of feathered arches at the bottom, and terminating 
at the top either with a battlement, a row of Tudor flowers, or a 
series of open carved work . The canopies of tombs are frequency 
of the most gorgeous description, enriched with a profusion of the 
most minute ornament, which is sometimes so crowded together as 
to create an appearance of great confusion. Most of our cathedrals 
and lai^e churches will furnish examples of canopies of this style. 

Cant, Canted, a term in common use among carpenters to 
express the cutting ofi' the angle of a square. ^ 
" Any part of a building on a polygonal plan /[ 
is also said to be canted, as a canted window, 
or oriel, &c. The survey of the royal palace 
at Bicbmond, taken 1649, described 'one 
round structure or building of freestone,' N 

called 'the can^ecf tower.'" VetustaMonn- ' 

menta, vol. ii.*" 

■■ E. J. Willson's Gloesary to Pugin'i Specimeni. 
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CantaliveKj a kind of bracket used to 
support eaves, comiceB, balcomee, 
usually of considerable projection. 

Capital, Cap, Fr. Chapiieau, liAL-Capi- 
ieUo, Ger. ^naufff Jtoipttiil : the head of a column, pilaster, &c. 
(Plate 34.) In classical architecture, the orders have each 
their respective capitals, which differ considerably &om each 
other, but their characteristics are so easily distinguished that it 
may be sufficient to refer for them to Plate 27 ; there are, how- 
ever, considerable differences to be found in a fev of the ancient 
examples, as in the C<nintbian orders of the Temple of Vesta at 
TivoU, and of the Choragic monnroent of Lysicratea at Athens ; 
there are also a few capitals totally unlike those of any of the 
five orders, as in the Temple of the "Wrnds, at Athens. In 
Egyptian, Moorish, Indian (Plate 26), Norman, and Gothic 
architecture, they are endlessly diversified. 

A very common form for plain Norraan capitals, especially on 
small shafts, is one resembling a bowl with 
the sides truncated, so as to reduce the upper ' 
part to a square ; there is also another form, 
which is extremely prevalent, veiy much like 
this; but with the under part of the bowl cut 
into round mouldings which stop upon the 
top of the necking ; these round mouldings 
are sometimes ornamented, but are often plain ; c_i.,u„. o™, 
this kind of capital continued in use till quite the end of the 
style. (See Stoneleigh, Plates 6 and 46; r 
Rochester, Plate 54; Islip, Plate 104.) The | 
endless variety of forms and enrichments 
given to Norman capitals when ornamented, 
renders it impossible to particularize them, 
but a tolerably correct idea of their character 
may be obtained by referring to several of the 
Plates ^ven in this work, especially Plates 5, 
28, 29, and 104. In the early part of the style they were generally 
of rather short proportions, bat they afterwards became frequently 
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more elongated, and the foliage and otKer decorations were made 
of a much lighter character, approximating to the ^ 
Early English i in ■ 
1 French work, late ^ 
Norman capitals j 
have often a strong l 
resemblance to those 
of the Corinthian 
rii iiimr r i i Order (Soissons and «— .b— 

Blois, Plate 29), and there are examples of the same kind in 
England, at Canterbury cathedral, and Oakham castle, Rutland. 
Early English capitals are not so much diversified as Noiman, 
althongh there are many varieties ; they are 
very firequently entirely de- 
) vcdd of carving, and consist 
. of suits of plain mouldings, 
generally not very numer- 
ous, which are deeply under- 
cut so as to produce fine 
bold shadows, and there is 
usually a considerable plain space, or bell, be- 
tween the upper mouldings and the necking; occasionally a 
series of the toothed ornament, or some other similar enrichment, 
is used between the mouldings : when foliage is introduced it is 
placed upon the bell of the capital, and, for the most part, but 
few if any mouldings, beyond the abacus and necking, are used 
with it; the leaves are generally somewhat stiff in their character, 
but almost always stand out very boldly, so aa to produce a very 
striking and beautifiil effect, and they are generally very well 
worked, and often so much undercut that 
the stalks and more prominent parts are ' 
entirely detached. (Plate 30.) The cha- ( 
racter of the foliage varies, but by far ' 
the most common, and that which belongs 
peculiarly to this style, consists of a trefoil, 
the two lower lobes of which {and some- i-t 
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times all three) are worked with a high prominence or swelling 
in the centre^ which casts a considerable shadow; the middle 
lobe is firequentlj much larger than the others^ with the main 
fibre deeply channelled in it. Occasionally animals are mixed 
with the foliage, but they are usually a sign that the work is late. 
In Early French work, the capitals are generally of considerably 
longer proportions than in English, and are usually not nearly 
so much covered with foliage, the leaves rising singly from the 
top of the necking, and terminating under the abacus with a 
curl, or a few small lobes ; sometimes the alternate leaves only 
reach as high as to the abacus, the intermediate ones rising only 
about half way up the bell, upon the principle of the Corinthian 
capital (see Blois, Plate 30) : on the round single pillars, so 
repeatedly found in the French cathedrals and large churches, 
the capitals frequently have two or three tiers of leaves on 
them, and both in proportion and general effect have a striking 
resemblance to the Corinthian, as at Auxerre ; Laon ; Lisieux ; 
Notre Dame, Paris ; Senlis, &c. 

In the Decorated style, the capitals very often consist of plain 

mouldings either with or without ball-flowers 
or other flowers worked upon the bell, though 
they are frequently carved 
with veryrich and beauti- 
ful foliage; the mould- 
ings usually consist of 
rounds, ogees andhoUows, 
and are not so deeply 
undercut as in the Early 
English style ; the foliage is very different from Early English 
work, and of a much broader character, many of the leaves 
being representations of those of particular plants and trees, 
as the oak, ivy, white-thorn, vine, &c., which are often worked 
so truly to nature as to lead to the supposition that the carver 
used real leaves for his pattern; they are also generally ex- 
tremely well arranged, and without the stiffness to be found in 
Early English foliage. 
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In some districts. Decorated capitals, and occatdonally also 
those of earlier date, are onia- 
mented with figures, with very 
little or no admixture of any 
other kind of enrichment, as at 
Adderbiiry, Hanwell, Hamp- 
ton Poyle, Oxon (Plate 31), 
and Cottingham, Northants. 

Perpendicular capitals are 
most usually plain, though in 

large and ornamented build- c.«.,i»».K-tt»B. 

ings they are not unfrequently enriched with foliage, especially 
early in the style : when the shafts are circidar, it is very com- 
mon for the necking only, or for the necking, the bell, and the first 
moulding above it, to follow the same form, the upper mouldings 
being changed into an octagon; ogees, beads, and hollows are the 
prevailing mouldings; much 
of the fohage bears consider- 
able resemblance to the Deco- 
rated, but it is stiffer and not 
BO well combined, and the 
t-iH o™. leaves in general are of less 
natural forms ; towards the latter part of the a.MamOiru»m>,i~t. 
style there is very frequently a main stalk continued uninter- 
ruptedly in a waved line, vrith the leaves arranged alternately 
on opposite sides, as at Upwey. (Plate 31 .) See Abacus. 

Carol, tfami, Cfanel, ^Taiola, Ger. €iiller ; a small closet or 
enclosure to sit and read in. The term is also applied to a 
window, doubtless a bay window, and perhaps one which is 
rectangular on the plan *. In the inventories of the priory of 
Finchale this word occurs twice in the list of furniture of the 
Camera, in 1354, and again in 1360 '. 

' In old ragraTingi, &c, figures «re all prob»bililj are eamU ; repiwenU- 

K)mMiine« repreaented iludying in en- tiona of theae may be seen «t pages 8 »nd 

eloaed aeati with their books on ■ broad II of Dr. Dibdin's Supplement to tbe 

deik before them, somewbat reaembling Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 
a moderD achaolmaster'i desk, which iti ' Pp. xxxvj. & li. 
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^ Opus carpentarium etc. circa armariolum et studia Noyiciorum (in claustro 
Dundm.) et opus vitreum ibidem se extendit ad xiij^ xv*. et ultra." 

Hist. Danelm. Script, trea, celxxiij. 

** In every window of the cloyster were three pews or carrels : where every 
one of the old monies had his carrot several by himself, to which, having dined, 
they did resort, and there study their books." Antient Bitet of Durham, p. I3i. 

" Made new in the queue's dynyng chambre a great carrall wyndow stound- 
yng on the west syde . . . laide over the carrall wyndow a great pece of tymber 

that berith the roffe above hed." Abitncte of certajne Beperacions done within the 

King*! Tow of London. Temp. Hen. VIII. Bailej's Hist, of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. xiz. 

Cartouch, YiSL. Cartouche : a term adopted from the French 
for a tablet, either for ornament or to receive an inscription, 
formed in the resemblance of a sheet of paper with the edges 
rolled up ; also applied to modillions used under a c^jpice. 

Caryatides, Ital. Cariatidi : a name given to statues of 
women, applied instead of columns in Grecian ^Architecture, as 
at the Erechtheum at Athens. 

Casement, a frame enclosing part of the glazing of a window, 
with hinges to open and shut. Also 
an old English name for the deep 

hollow moulding, similar to the scotia 

— 

or trochilus of Italian architecture, 

which is extremely prevalent in Gothic architecture, in cornices, 
door and window jambs, &c., especially in the Perpendicular 
style, and which is frequently enriched with running patterns of 
foliage. See Scotia. 

^ A casement yriih levys (leaves), .... with trayles (tendrils or stalks), .... 

a lowering casement (a drip)." WiUiam of Worcester, p. 320. 

" Vinettes ronning in CMementes." Lydgate'n Boke of Troye. 

Castelle, Castellum, the receptacle in which the water was 

collected and heated for the public baths of the Romans : some 

of these were large erections containing many vaulted rooms or 

cisterns capable of holding a prodigious quantity of water. 

"There lay in a chapelle at the White Freres a rich marchaunt caullid 
Banulphus de Kyme, whos image was thens taken and set at the south ende of 
the new Castelle of the conducte of water in Wikerford. There is another new 
Cagtelle of conduct hedde irons Lindimflu : and booth these be servid by pipes 
derivid from one of the houses of Freres that were in the upper part of 

Lincoln." LeUnd'i Itinerary, vol. i. fol. 34. 
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Catacombs^ Ital, Catacombe : subterraneous vaults or exca- 
Tations used as burying-places : those at Rome were resorted to 
by the early Christians as places of worship in time of persecution j 
and the crypts under churches are supposed to be in imitation 
or remembrance of them. 

Cathedral^ ¥B..Cathedrak, Ital, Catiedralej OER.2)te 2)om 
itirc^e, @tift$s:£ir(i)e : the principal church of a diocese^ in which 
the bishop's throne is placed. 

Caulicoli, Fr. Caulicoles; petites Volutes, 
It AL.Gambi; Voluteminori, 0£R.@tangel: the 
small volutes under the flowers on the sides 
of the abacus in the Corinthian capital^ repre- 
senting the curled tops of the acanthus stalks. 

CAViEDiuM, Fr. Cottr, Ital. Oor/»fc, Ger. ©et»^of: an open 
court in the houses of the ancients^ supposed by many to be the 
same as the atrium. See Atrium. 

Cavetto, Fr. Gorge, Nacelle, Cavet, Ital. Ouocia : a concave 
moulding of one quarter of a circle^ used in the Grecian and 
other styles of architecture. (Plate 75.) 

Ceele, Seele^ a canopy. 

'* The King, then heing bareheded, .... shall goo vndre a ceele, or canape, 
of cloth of gold hawdekyn, with iiij staves and iiij bellis of siluer and gilt, the 
same to be born bj the Barons of the ▼ ports." Bntiand Papen, p. lo. 

Ceiling, ®Sliiig, <S^eIute» ^S^ceKng, Fr. Plafond, Lambris, Ital. 
Soppalcho, Cielo, Palco, Ger. ©tubenbecf e : the under covering 
of a roof, floor, &c., concealing the timbers from the room 
below ; now usually formed of plaster, but formerly most com- 
monly of boarding ; also the under surface of the vaulting in 
vaulted rooms and buildings. During the middle ages the 
ceilings were generally enriched with gilding and colouring of 
the most brilliant kind, traces of which may often still be 
found in churches, though in a faded and dilapidated condition; 
plaster and wood ceilings under roofs are often made flat, as at 
Peterborough cathedral and St. Alban's abbey «, but they fre- 

' The ceilings at Peterborough and considered to be the oldest in existence. 
St Alban's are painted; the former is There is still remaining (or was two yean 
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quently follow the line of the timbers of the roof^ which are 
sometimes arranged so as to give the shape of a barrel vaults 
especially in Early English and Decorated work^ as in the nave 
of Hales Owen chnrch, Salop^ and the old church (now destroyed) 
of Horsley, Gloucestershire; in these two styles, when the ceilings 
are of this form, there are seldom many ribs upon them, and 
sometimes only a single one along the top ; there is a portion 
of a plaster ceiling at Rochester cathedral, of Early Decorated 
date, which has very well moulded wood ribs ; it is of irregular 
form, firom being made to suit the shape of the roof. Another 
very common kind of ceiling in churches, especially in the 
Perpendicular style, consists of a series of flat surfaces or cants 
formed on the timbers of the roof, somewhat resembling a 
barrel vault ; these are frequently without ornament of any kind, 
but are often enriched with ribs, dividing them into square 
panels, with bosses or flowers at the intersections. In old work, 
flat ceilings are always in some degree enriched, most usually 
with ribs crossing at right angles, with bosses at the intersec- 
tions, and sometimes they are ornamented with most elaborate 
carvings, as at Cirencester church, Gloucestershire. Wooden 
ceilings were occasionally formed in imitation of stone groin- 
ing, with ribs and bosses, as at York minster, the choir of 
Winchester cathedral, Warmington church, Northants, and the 
old nave (now destroyed) of St. Saviour^s church, SouthWark. 
In the time of Elizabeth and James I. the ceilings were gene- 
rally of plaster, and ornamented with ribs, &c., at the intersec- 
tions of which there are sometimes small pendants ; they are 
most usually flat, but are sometimes arched, especially over 
galleries in large houses. 

The ceiling in churches immediately over the Altar, and occa- 
sionally also that over the roodloft, is sometimes richly oma- 

ago) a small portion of a flat painted wood generally made of lead. There are some 

ceiling, in a ruinous condition, at Horton remains of painting on stone raulted 

priory, Kent In churches it is very com- ceilings at the east end of the north aisle 

man, in Perpendicular work, to find the of St. Mary's church, Guildford, and 

flat surface of a wooden ceiling painted under the organ in Winchester cathedral, 
blue, with gilt stars upon it, which are 

N 
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mentedy while the remainder is plain, as at Ilfiracombe, Devon. 

This custom continued as late as to the time of Charles II., 

and a specimen of that age may be seen at Islip, Oxon. 

This term was also applied to the plastering or wainscoting of 

the walls. 

^ Item, patri Roberto de Nevo Mercato, pro celwa^ payimento, caloe, et aliU 
necessariis, ad capellam patrum Pnedicatonim, ubi Regina jacet, iiij. U. xyij.s. 

ixd/* Aecoantf of the Ezecvton of Queen Eleanor, A.D. 1S91, Botfleld, p. 108. 

^ With semlicbe ielure, As a parlement boiis, 

yseet on lofte, ypeynted aboute." Pitn Plongfaman'e Creed, L S99. 

** Witb craftye archys reysed wonder olene, Waa of fyne golde plated vp and dowae, 
Enbowed ouer all tbe worke to cure. With knottes graue wonder curyous. 



Fret full of atones ryche and precious." 

Lydgnte'i Boke of Troye. 



So merueylous was the ceiature, 

That all the rofe and closure enuyrowne, 

** A partycion theryn ieeled w^ lyme and here." 
** In the same cbambre, the playn ielyng of tbe est syde tberof w* new waynscot 
** Selyng of xj wyndowes rownde abowte over bed." 

Abetrmcte of certnyne Beper»cions done within the Kyng^e Tow' of London. Temp. Hen. VIIL 

Bailey't Hist, of the Tower, App., vol. i. pp. zxyiL, xzxL, zzzii. 

^'yii chambers to be teeUd vi foote on heghte; and tbe chapel Tii foote. 
Tbe Hall, at tbe daysse xt foote of begbte.'' Onge's Histoiy of Hengnre. 

Cell, Fa.Oe/Mc, Itxl. Cella, QEK.^dU, Snnerrt be* ^empcW: 
the naos or enclosed space within the walls of an ancient tem- 
ple. Applied also to the small sleeping rooms of the monks 
in monastic establishments. 



*' The! lyuen more in lecberie, 
and lyetb in her tales, 



Than suen any good liif, 
but lurken in her selletJ 

Pien Plonghmnn's Creed, 1. 117. 

^* And sqxe copes or seuen, in bis celle bongetb.' ibid, 1. 1478. 

This is also a term proposed by Mr. Whewell for the hollow 
spaces between the ribs of a vaulted roof. 

Centering^ Centre^ J&entte$(, <Sesntretf, J&snettn(, Sb^snUtta, 
YK,Centr6, Ital. Centina, Centinare, Centinatura: the temporary 
support placed under vaults and arches to sustain them while 
they are in building, usually a frame of wood work. In 
Norman architecture, in which the vaulting is constructed 
with rough unhewn stones, the centering was covered with a 
thick layer of mortar before the masonry was built upon it, in 
which the stones were embedded, so that when the centering 
was removed it remained adhering to the under surface of the 
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rmit and exUbitiiig an exact impression of the boards on which 

it was spread : numerons examples of this kind of construction 

are to be found in Norman buildings in all parts of the kingdom **. 

^ Et idem cementarius . . . iuTeniet omnia e% omnimoda caragia , . . ac in- 
stmmenta . . . cnm scaffalds, teyntres et flekes.*' 

Cont.for Dnrham Dorm., 1401, Hkt. Dimelm. Scrip, tret, elzzxrilJ. 
'* Scaffaldyng and tynetretJ* Cont. for Catterick Church, p. 11. 

^ Item, Bicardo Henworth pro factora de la tyntreet xxd.^ 

Hiat. Dnnelm. Scrip. trM, cccczlq. 

** Synetreet for the archis of the tower." Darhun Caatie, 1544. 

Cbntrt-garth^ <temetet5-28Ttjft, Sfntoq^-Ss^l^' ^'^^^' Cimiiero, 

Fr, Cermtire: a burying-ground : evidently a corruption of 

Cem't'iy. 

^ At the east end of the Chapter-house, and on the south side of the Quire, 
there was a Yaid, or Garth, called the Centory-Garth, where all the priors and 

monks were buried." Antient RitM of Darham, p. M. 

Chalice, Fr. Calice, Ital. Calice, Ger. Sttl6) : the cup used 
for the wine at the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. In early ages the chalice was com- 
monly made of glass or wood, occasionally 
of gold or silver, with a representation fre- 
quently of the good shepherd carrying the 
lost sheep on his back *. Especial care was 
taken that the brim of the chalice should 
not turn down. cwe!-*-. w 

In the Council of Rheims, held under Leo III., A.D. 847, the 




^ This mode of forming Taults was 
certainly adopted occasionally by the 
Romans in rude work, for there is a small 
one under some of the seats at the theatre 
at Autun which is so constructed. 

' Ancient chalices are preserred at 
Corpus and Trinity colleges, Oxford, and 
haTe been engraved by Mr. Shaw, in his 
** Specimens of Ancient Furniture." 

An interesting specimen of the chalice, 
irith its paten, discovered in a place of 
ccmcealment in the wall of the ancient 
family seat of the Littletons, Pillaton 
Hallf near Pembridge, Staffordshire, is in 



the possession of Lord Hatherton, at Ted* 
desley. They are of silver gilt, date, 
close of fifteenth century. 

lu the Doucean Museum, Goodrich 
Court, is preserved a chalice beautifully 
turned in wood, with the arms and sup- 
porters of James L; on the fbot these 
words are engraved : 
" God's word and spirit some it doth lively 

feede, 
The blood of Christ to them is drinke 

indeede." 

^ This chalice was found in a stone coffin 
of the 1 2th century in Chichester catbedraL 
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use of wood or glass for the chalice and paten is expressly for- 
bidden, and they are commanded to be of gold or silver. 
(Canon 45.) That this prohibition did 
not originally exist is clear from the 
preceding canon 44, and is sufficiently 
shewn by Bingham'^ who mentions also 
that ** in one of our own Synods here 
in England^ the Synod of Calcuth°*, in 
Northumberland, an. 787, there is a 
canon which forbids the use of horn 
cups in the celebration of the Eucharist. ^ _ . ^ 

which seems to imply that they were in c«i«.ckrutioi*H..orfbri. 

use before.'' 

" Formerly (exclaimed Pope Boniface) golden priests used wooden chaliceg^ 
but now golden chalices are used by wooden priests." 

CtkboMatii Notitia Concilionim, p. 555, quoted by Hart, Biitisb ConneUt, p. 17S. 

^ Have you a chalice or communion cup, with a cover of silver, and a flagon 
of silver or pewter (but rather of silver) to put the wine in ?" 

Bp. Montagu's Articles of Inquiry, IfiSS. 

^ At Combpyne church, near Exeter, the antient chalice and paten are still in 
use. The chalice has a very graceful octagon foot inscribed with the sacred 
name I.H.S. The paten is deeply sunk, and presents a well executed Veronica 

in the centre*" Olirer'e Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Devon, vol. iL p. 67. 

Chamber^ Fr. Chambre, Ital. Camera, Stanza, Ger. Stanmtt, 
Simmer/ @tube : a room^ or apartment^ distinguished from the 
hall, chapel^ &c. The great chamber usually adjoined, or was 
contiguous to the hall, and answered to the modem drawing 
room, or withdrawing room. The Latin term camera is used to 
signify a suite of rooms ; the camera of an abbot or prior means 
his suite of lodgings in the establishment. 

Chamfer, Champfer, 'Fn.Chattfrain, Ital. Smus- 
so : an arris or angle which is slightly pared off is 



Ngil,; 



said to be chamfered : a chamfer resembles a splay, but is much 
smaller, and is usually taken off equally on the two sides ; it 
applies to wood-work as well as stone. In the Early Eng- 
lish and Decorated styles, more especially in the former, 

' Bingham, b. viii. c. vL s. vi. 

•" Synod. Calcutheus. c. 10. apud Spelman ConciL Brit torn. I p. 291. 
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chamfen have frequently ornamental terminations of several 





kinds, some of which are sufficiently marked to be characteristic 
of the date of the archi- 
tecture, and they are 
more varied and produce 
•y , a stronger effect than; 

f' ' might be expected in ; 

,s [ such minute features, 

.,' The angles of Early . 

.']' ' English buttresses are i 

very commonly cham- 
w_Mv~n-<h«. fered. See Salisbury ii™»t.o™ 

and Hartlepool, Plate 22. 

Chahfe, Champ, Fr. Champ, Ital. Campo : the field or 
ground ou which carving is raised. 

" A ehamp, ashler." v^iiUm of Wonaur, p. Mt. 

" All the ehampet about the letter tu be abated and hatched curiouslj to set 

ODt tlie letters." C<ml. tor Iba Unb or Rlthmrd, EhI of Wmnrick, in Dagdklc'l WunirlDihin. 



Chancel", Fa. Pregbylere, Choeur, Ital. CtxnceUo, II Prea~ 
bUerio, Ger. Jtanjel, 6^ot, ]CItarpIa^ : the choir or eastern part 
of a church appropriated to the use of those who officiate in 
■ Among the kbuiei for which the Re- it hu actiull; been polled dawn to nve 
(bmiatim hu heen nude > pretext, ii tlie eipenu of keeping it in lepur, >■ >t 
the neglect of the proper repair of the New Melton church, Yorkshire ; Chu- 
ehancel bj ihoie peitiei whote duty it ii miniler, Donebhire ; &c, Sec 
to k«ep it not only in repair, but in a At Dunater, Somenetihire, although 
decent and comely state fit for Divine extenutlly it ii tolerably aound, ila internal 
Senrice. In many caaet it liaa been atate ia moat unworthy of the anrient 
■nfltred lo fall entirely to decay, in otberi family to whom it belong). 
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the performance of the services^ and separated from the naye 
and other portions in which the congregation assemble by a 
screen {cancelliu), from which the name is derived. The term 
is now generally confined to parish churches, and such as have 
no aisle or chapels round the choir. In some churches, in ad- 
dition to the principal chancel, there are others at the ends of 
the side aisles, &c. See Choir. 

*^ Praecipimus vobis quod cancellwn beats Mariie in ecclesia Sancti Petri 
infra ballium Turris nostne London', et cancellum beati Petri in eadem ecclesiay 
et ab introitu cancelli beati Petri usque ad spacium iiij pedum ultra stallos . . . 

bene et decenter lambrUSCari faciatis.'* Order for the repMr of the Chapel of St. Peter 
ad Vineiila in the Tower, an. 1S40. Baile7*e Hkt. of the Tower, ro\, i. p. 116, 1 19. 

*'In nova construccione eancelUB ecclesise de Gygleswyke, cum empcione 
plumbi, meremii, et factum fenistrarum ejusdem cancelUe^ ficc." 

Priory of Finchale, (an. 1484-5) occlxiz. 

^ So xulde every curat in this werde wyde, 

?eve a part to his chauncel i-wys." Coventry Myeteriee, p. 71. 

*^ The beames and brands of the steeple fell downe on every side, and fired 
the other thre partes, that is to saye, the ehauncel or quier^ the north ile, and 

the body of the churche." Trae Beport of the bumyng of the Steple and Chnrche of Poolee 

in London, A.D. lft61. Arehoologia, toI. zL p. 76. 

** Til that the bel of laudes gan to ring, 
And fireres in the chaunsell gon to sing.** chancer, the MUler'e Tale, fou 14. 

Chantry, tfj^attntrg, Fa. Chanierie, Ital. Cantoria, Gbr. 
@ingef)Ia^, Gantorei : an ecclesiastical benefice or endowment to 
provide for the chanting of masses; it was very commonly a 
testamentary bequest, the testator also directing a chapel to be 
built, often over the spot where he was buried, in which the 
masses were to be celebrated for the especial benefit of the souls 
of himself and others named in his will ; hence the term has 
come to be sometimes appUed to the chapel itself. The founding 
and endowing of these private chantry chapels was a very 
common practice among the wealthy classes previous to the 
Reformation, as is shewn by the many examples of them still to 
be found in our churches, but the greatest numbers were in the 
abbeys and other religious establishments, in which it was con- 
sidered a privilege to be buried, and where sepulture was not 
very easily to be obtained except by some such beneficial 
offering ; they are found in various situations, frequently with 
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the tomb of the founder in the middle of them^ as at Fyfield, 
Berks^ (Plate 128^) and are generally enclosed with open screen- 
work ; sometimes they are external additions to a churchy but 
veiy often^ especially in cathedrals and large churches^ they are 
complete erections within it : many of those of late Perpendi- 
cular date are most lavishly enriched with mouldings and sculp- 
ture in all their parts, and some have been brilliantly painted 
and gilt. Most of our cathedrals and abbey churches contain 
specimens of these chapels, as Winchester, Wells, St. Alban's, &c. 

Test. Boberti Usher de Estretford, 1392 — '' Item lego uni parti eantarim in 
Estretford, qiue per Willielmum de Mauton est edificanda, xl*." Te«t. Ebor. 178. 

Test". Thomse de Dalby Archidiaconi Richmundiae, 1400 — ^^ Item lego & 
oidino pro wak contort^ pro perpetuo in dict4 ecclesi^ fundanda pro anim& me& 
& animabus Domini Thomas Anmdele quondam Eboracensis Archiepiscopi, 
cum ab hac luce migraverit, animabus Ricardi Asty, & Isabellse iixoris suae, & 
liberorum suorum, et Domini Philippi de Bello campO) & omnium fidelium 
defunctorum, ad valorem xij marcarum annuatim, cccc'." ibid. S6S. 

** Shall purchase and gett a licence of our soyraigne lord the King to stablish, 
found, create and make a perpetuall chauntre of a preist att the aforesaid alter 
to serve God, and especially to pray to God for the soules of William Plompton, 
knight, and Alice his wife, my father and moder, &c." Piumpton Cornfp., xxxvUj. 

Chapel, Fr. Chapelle, Ital. Capella, Ger. QapAlz : a small 
building attached to yarious parts of large churches or cathedrals, 
and separately dedicated : also a detached building for divine 
service. Previous to the Reformation nearly all castles, manor 
bouses, and court houses, and the granges of religious establish- 
ments, appear to have had private chapels attached to them. 

The word chapel is occasionally applied by middle age writers 
to a parish church, but it generally signifies a building endowed 
with fewer privileges and immunities, either such as has no 
proper priest attached to it, or in which the sacrament of baptism 
was not to be administered, or had no burying ground annexed 
to it, or which was dependent on a superior church^. The term 

* Chapels had not the right of sepul- priTeDtur,itautnoTi8oratorii8tribuaDtur." 

tore, or administering the sacraments, Chapel answers to the ** field-church," 

(see StaTeley,) nor did they receiye tithes, in the fourfold division of churches in the 

In the Exceptions of St Ecgbert, Arch- statute of Canute ; " a field church where 

bishop of York, A.D. 750, it is com- a cemetery is not" 

manded, '* Ut ecclesise antiquitus consti- In Domesday book are many curious 

tntc nee decimis nee alia ullapossessione notices of chapels. 
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is also applied to a set of vessels and yestments necessary for the 

celebration of the services of the church. 

Will of Jon of Croxton of Yhorke, chaundeler — 1303 — ** Also it es my will 
that . . . this chalice with the ij ridels of tapheta, that I hoght of Sir Bauf, be 
gyfen to the Prior of Huutjngton into the new Chapell of our Lady, that now 
es in makyng, to the wirchip of hir auter and help of myne aune saule." 

Twt. Ebor. 18ft. 

^* 8c sit i>e ehapelle standes, )»er he weddid his wife.'* Langtoft, p. S6. 



" -^ the queene that was so meke, 
With all her women dede or seke, 
Might in your land a chappell haue, 
With some remembraunce of her graue. 
Shewing her end with the pity," 



In some notable old city. 

Nigh ynto an high way. 

Where euery wight might for her pray. 

And for all hers that haue been trew." 

Chancer, fo. 868, ed. 1A98. 



^ In exequiis Domini Nicholai Episcopi habuit Ecclesia [Dunelm.] equos, 
deferentes corpus ejusdem Patris, et unum equum ferentem ij cistulas cum 
CapellA ejusdem, viz. cum una casula de rubeo samette, cum largis orariis et 
multis magnis lapidibus pieciosis,in qua celebratur in Die Palmarum; et cum 
ij tunicis de eodem Panno cum pluribus orfirays et liliis deauratis brudatis ; et 
j capa, stoU et manipula, et una rube& alb& brudata ; et j calice cum lapidibus 
pretiosis in pede ; et j thuribulo argenteo cum pluribus aliis £cclesi» oma- 

mentis." A.D. 1S57. Durham Will* and InTentoriw, p. ft. 

Chapiter^ ®|bapcttel» Fr. Chapiteau : the capital of a column^ 

See Capital. 
** The Pillars and ChapetreU that the Arches and Pendants shall rest upon.** 

Contract for Fotheringhay church, p. 21. 

Chapter-house^ Fr. Chapitre, Ital. Capitolo, Ger. StapiUU 
l)aufe : the apartment or hall in which the monks and canons 
of a monastic establishment^ or the Dean and Prebendaries of 
cathedrals and collegiate churches^ meet for the transaction of 
business relating to the general body of the society. The most 
elaborate ornament is frequently employed in the architecture 
of chapter-houses^ and in many cases also they remain more in 
their original state than the churches to which they are attached; 
the magnificence and richness which many of them display is 
very striking, as York, Southwell, Wells, &c. Some are in 
ruins, as Howden, Yorkshire, but even the ruins are deserving 
of attentive study. At York the stained glass windows remain, 
and at Exeter the painted roof; at Salisbury and Westminster 
the original tiled floor ; and on the walls of the latter the original 
painting has recently been discovered. 



" Thanoe was tliat ekapitrehoute^ 
wrought as a greet cbirclie, 
Coiren and coTered, 
and queyntelyche entayled, 
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Chapter-houses are of various forms^ some oblong, as Oxford, 
Exeter, Canterbury, Gloucester, Chester, Bristol; others octa- 
gonal, as York, Wells, Salisbury; or polygonal, as Lichfield, 
Lincoln, Worcester: their situation also varies, but they are 
universally contiguous to the church, and are not generally 
placed westward of the transepts ; they often adjoin the cloisters, 
through which they are approached from the church, as at 
Bristol and Canterbury, but sometimes they are placed in other 
situations, and are entered by a passage from the church, as at 
York, Southwell, Wells, Lichfield. They were very generally 
used as places of sepulture ; and occasionally there are crypts 
under them, as at Wells and Westminster. 

With semliche selore, 
y-seet on lofle. 
As a parlement-hous, 
y-peynted aboute." 

Pien Ploaghman's Cre«d, 1. S95. 

" And Syr Fhelyp of Maygeres chauncellor to Peter of Lieseignen, Kynge 
of Cypres, wrote on his tombe as it foloweth, the copye whereof is in y* chapytre- 

koute of the freer Celestynes in Paris." Bemer's Froinart's CbronTcle, vol. ii. o. 40. 

Char, or Chare, to hew, to work : Charred stone, hewn 
stone. The will of Henry VI. orders the chapel of his new 
college in Cambridge to be ^'vawted and chare-roffed^ ;" that is, 
the whole roof to be of wrought stone; not with ribs of wrought 
stone only, filled up with rough stone plastered, as was often 
practised 4. This word may, however, perhaps mean only wag- 
gon roofed ; Chare is a covered vehicle, the roof of which was 
at that time always tilted* 

Chest. Among our ancestors chests appear to have been very 
important pieces of furniture, serving as receptacles for every 
kind of goods that required to be kept with any degree of 
care; they were also placed in churches for keeping the holy 
vessels, vestments, &;c., and many of them still remain '» The 

p Nichors Royal Wills, 4to.y p. 302. /Eliric gives Area, serin. Loeulus cyste. 

« £. J. Willson in Glossary to Pugin's The synod of Exeter, in 1287, required 

Specimens. every parish to provide " cista ad libros 

' Among sacred things, Archbishop et vebtimenta." 



oldest chests known to exist are of Early English date, as at 
Climping church, Sussex, and Stoke Dabemon, Surrey; there 
are also others nearly or quite as old at Grareney and Saltwood 
inKentj the latter of these 
is very highly enriched on 
the front with panels, tra- 
cery, and carving, and is 
byfar the most ornament- 
ed of any of this date. 
There is a peculiarity in 
the construction of Early 
English cheats which is 

remarkable : across each o»™«,. t,.,."' 

end of the lid, on the underside of it, a struug piece of wood 
is fixed, which appears on the outside when the chest is closed, 
and the end of this and the upright piece at the hack angle of 
the chest are halved together and an iron pin is put through them 
■o as to form a hinge, of which there appears commonly to have 
been no other ; there is often a small pear-shaped piece of iron 
nailed over the end of the pin to keep it in its place : the 
carving and ornaments on chests of this date are not in general 
deeply cut. Of Decorated chests there are many examples, as 
in the churches at Brancepeth, Durham ; Haconby, Lincolnshire; 
St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford; Faversham and Wittersham, Kent : 
they are usually highly ornamented with panelling and carving, 
which, both in this and the preceding style, are commonly con- 
fined to the front; but at Huttofl:, in Lincolnshire, is a fine 
Decorated chest with all the four sides panelled, those on the 
front being richer than the others. Perpendicular chests are 
also to be found in various places, as at St. Michael's, Coventry ; 
Oxford chapter-house ; St. Mary's, Cambridge, &c.; theyin gene- 
ral differ but little firom those of the Decorated style, except in 
the character of their ornaments ; at Harty chapel in Kent is a 
chest of Perpendicular date, with the representation of two 
armed knights tilting carved on the front. Some of the old 
chests found in this country arc evidently of foreign workman- 
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sliip^ and " Flanders chests'' are frequently mentioned in ancient 
docmnents ; there is a fine example of this kind in the church 
at Guestling^ in Sussex^ which has the firont and ends very 
richly panelled. As Gothic architecture lost its purity^ chests 
gradually degenerated into the plain boxes which are now placed 
in our churches to receive the registers; however, for a consider- 
able time they continued to retain a certain degree of ornament, 
and were occasionally highly enriched, though in no very chaste 
style^ as at King's Stanley, Gloucestershire, while in houses they 
were superseded by more convenient articles of iumiture: 
many of the later chests have the lids curved at the top 
like a trunk, by which name also they seem occasionally to have 
been called ; a deal chest of this kind, banded with iron, exists 
in Braunston church, Northants. There are some old chests per- 
fectly devoid of ornament, which are banded with numerous iron 
straps, and are frequently formed of the hollowed trunk of a 
single tree, as at Hales Owen, Salop ; it is not always easy to 
tell the date of these, but the probability is that at least the 
greater part of them are late. There are also chests made of cedar, 
which are of foreign workmanship, and are sometimes mentioned 
in old documents as '' cipress chests ;'' most of these are of very 
late date and but little ornamented, and without any very decided 
characteristics'. The term chest is sometimes applied to a coffin ; 
and a chest is occasionally called a coffer. (See Plate 31*.) 

Testam. Mag*. Job*, de Wodhous, 1345. — '* Item domins AlicisB Cunyen 
uoam cistam longam, stantem juxta lectum meum." Twtam. Ebor., ift. 

Testam. Alani de Alnewyk, aurifabri, 1374. — ^*' Unam magnam cistam stantem 
in scbopa." ibid, 9S. 

Testam. Job*, de Clyfford, 1392. — ^* Item volo quod missale meum notatum, 
et portiforium quod Greneaike scripsit, cum duobus vestimentis, et calice meo 
meliori, et melior cista mea, quae est in tliesauiario Ebor. pro hujusmodi oma- 
mentis asservandis, perpetue remaneant cantarie me« de Bramham, et ligetur 
com dnabus cathenis ad murum boriale capellsB ubi dicta cantaria debet 
oidinari." iwd. 171. 

Testam. Nich*. de Scbirbnm., 1392.— '' Item lego altari Sancts Annse 

nnam eUUtm de fir, ferro ligatam." ibid, 172. 

* At Compton church, Surrey, is a plain chest of this kind lately used for a coal-box. 
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" Una larga cista de opere'Flandrensi" Hut. Dnnelm. s«rip. tm, rdzxxviij. 

" Atte Nor]> s^te of London heo buryode >i8 gode knyslit, . 
And buryede with hym in hys chest >at swerd )>at was so brygt." 

Robert of Oloneester, iO. 

'* He is now deed, and nayled in his cheste 
I pray to God sende his soule good reste.*' Chaucer, fo. 49. 

Chevron^ a moulding also called zigzags characteristic of 

Norman architecture ; but sometimes 

« 

found with the pointed arch during the 
period of transition from the Norman 
style to Early English. See Zigzag. 

Chimney^ ©Jernene, ©Jdneneg, Yn.Chemin^e, Ital. Cammino, 
Ger. ^amin, ©d^ornflein, ©d^lot : this term was not originally 
restricted to the shaft of the chimney, but 
included the fireplace*. There does not 
appear to be any evidence of the use of 
chimney-shafts in England prior to the 
twelfth century. In Rochester castle, which 
is in all probability the work of W. Corbyl, 
about 1180, there «are complete fireplaces 
with semicircular backs, and a shaft in each 
jamb supporting a semicircular arch over 
the opening, which is enriched with the zig- 
sag moulding ; some of these project slightly from the wall ; the 
flues, however, go only a few feet up in the 
thickness of the waQ, and are then turned out 
at the back, the apertures being small oblong 
holes. (Plate 54.) At the Castle^ Heding- 
ham, Essex, which is of about the same 
date, there are fireplaces and chimneys of a 
similar kind. A few years later, the improve* 
ment of carrying the flue up through the whole 
height of the wall appears ; as at Christ Church, 
Hants; the keep at Newcastle; Sherborne B«toni.ox«.. 

* The name was also applied to a pro torali de noTo factum" — and again in 

moveable oven or fire-g^te, as in the in- 1465, *' Domus ustrinse . . . j chymna de 

vcntories of the Priory of Finchale ; 1360, ferro." Pp. liiL and cczcix. 
" In Torali .... unum magnum chemene 
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castle^Dorsetshire; Conisborough castle^ 
Yorkshire ; and Boothby Pagnel^ Lin« 
colnshire. The early chinuiey-shafts are 
of considerable height, and circular; 
afterwards they assumed a great variety 
of forms, and during the fourteenth 
century they are firequently very short. 
Previous to the sixteenth century the 
shaft is oftien short and not unfrequently terminated by a spire 

or pinnacle, usually of rather lowproportions, 
having apertures of various forms under, and 
sometimes in it, for the escape of the smoke. 
There are also taller shafts of various forms, 
square, octangular, or circular, surmounted 
with a cornice, forming a sort of capital, 
the smoke issuing from the top. In the 
fifteenth century the most common form of 
chimney-shafts is octangular, though they 
Tbb.rr.wHu. are sometimes square: the smoke issues 

from the top, unless, as is sometimes the case, they terminate 
in a spire. Clustered chimney-shafts do not appear until 
rather late in the fifteenth century; afterwards they became 
very common, and were frequently highly ornamented, espedaUy 
when of brick ° : they are not common of stone, but there are 
examples at Bodiam castle, Sussex, and on 
houses at South Petherton and Lambrook, 
Somersetshire ; each of these consists of only 

two flues, and they adhere to each other, and 
^J are not set separate, as afterwards became the 
usual practice : those at Bodiam castle are later 
than the middle of the fift;eenth century* 

Although so long invented, and so much iu use for other 
rooms, our ancestors do not appear to have begun to introduce 







* The practice of building chimney common simultaneously with the general 
shafts in stacks seems to have become use of brick. 
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chimneys generally^ into their halls nntil the end of the fifteenth 

or the early part of the sixteenth centmy, the fire having pre- 

viously been made upon an open hearth in the centre of the 

hall^ and the smoke escaping through the louvre in the roof: 

in many older halls they have evidently been inserted about this 

period. In some parts of the west of England a chimney-shaft 

is called a tun. (Plates 82, 33.) See Fire-place. 

" One thing I much noted in the Haulle of Bolton, how chimeneys were con- 
veyed by tunnels made on the syds of the Wauls, hetwyxt the Lights in the 
Haull ; and by this meanes and by no Covers, (Plovers) is the Smoke of the Harthe 
in the Hawle wonder strangly convayed." Leland's itinemj, toI. yiii. fe. 66. b. 

" Now have we many chimnyesy yet our tenderlyngs complayne of rheums, 
catarrhs, and poses, then had we nothing but reredosses, and yet our heads 

never did ache." Harrison, 1570, in Holinahed'f Chronicle, toI. i. 

^ One chymley of ston, and for the tryng abowte the seyde chymley" 

Aooonnt of Dnrham castle, 1544. 



** And seigh halles ful heygh, 
Ohambres with chymeneyty 



and houses fill noble, 

and chapeles gaye." PienPlonghautn's Creed, l. 41 s. 

'* X. ihaft£$ upon X. chymneyt." Beperacioni done within the Kyng** Tow of London, 

Temp. Hen. VIII. Bailey's HiKt. of the Tower, App., toI. i. p. xxr. 



Chimnet-piece^ ¥B,.Chainbranle, lTiih.Capanna, GER.Aamitt:: 
fimi : the firame-work round the fireplace. See Fire-place. 

Choir, Auite, Auete, Afoete, Fr. Chcsur, Ital. Coro, Ger. Q^ox: 
that part of the church, eastward of the nave, in which the services 
are celebrated, in Roman Catholic countries appropriated to the 
priests and others who assist at them, also called chancel : it is sepa- 
rated from the other parts of the building in which the congre- 
gation assemble by a screen, which is usually of open work. In 
large churches there is generally an aisle at the sides of the choir, 
which is sometimes continued across the east end of the building 
so as to surround it, especially in churches which have polygonal 
or semicircular terminations, like many of the continental 
cathedrals : it is always raised at least one step above the nave, 

« There are, however, occaaional in- Kenilworth, Caerphilly, and many otbers. 

stances, as in the great hall of Conway Fireplaces are sometimes found in 

castle, of the time of Edward I., and churches, hut seldom of an earlier date 

certainly no insertion ; Goodrich castle, than the end of the fifteenth century. 



J 
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The erchehysschop sawe lie stande/' 

Reliqti. Antiqa. vol. iL p. 94, 
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and in strictness does not extend forther eastward than the steps 
leading up to the Altar where the presbytery or sanctuary begins, 
but this distinction is by no means adhered to, and the term 
choir is very generally applied to the whole space set apart for 
the celebration of the services of the church, including the 
presbytery. The sides of the choir are fitted up with seats or 
stalls, of which, in large buildings, there are generally two or 
three rows rising a step or two in succession above each other, 
examples of which are to be seen in our cathedrals and many 
large churches, as at Winchester; Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
Westminster; Manchester; Nantwich, Cheshire, Sec J See 
Chancel. 

And whenne be hadde maad hys pryer, 
He lokyd up into the qweer. 

And |»er touore ]>e heye wened, amydde )>e quer ywys, 

As ys bones lygge>, ys tumbe wel vayi ys.** Robert of oioaoeiter, p. tu, 

^ And the forsaide Eicharde sail make then a quere dore." Cont. Catteriek cfa., p. 9. 

*' Joyning to the Quire of the College of Fodringhey of the same bight and 
brede that the said Quire is of." Coat. for Fotheringhsj church, p. 19. 

*^ Pro reparacionibus factis super fenestram orientalem chari de Gygglyswyk." 

Priory of Finchale, cccci^. 

^ There are two seyerall inscriptions both upon one tombe in Plompton 
qtdere in Spofforth church, scene and examined the xyijth day of October, 1613." 

Plompton Gorrapondence, xxn^. 

Chtmol, ffiemell, ffismofo : a hinge, anciently and still called 
in the eastern counties a gimmer. 

** Paid John Aunull for two chymolsy a lock, and two keys to the coffer.'* 

Accovnts of LoQth Steeple, about IftOO, AichKoL, toI. x. 

Cincture, a ring or fillet on the top and bottom of the shaft 
of a column. 

CiNQUBPOiL, Fr. Cinquefeuilley Ital. Cinque fofflie, Ger. 
Sunfftngerf raut : an ornamental foliation or feathering used in 

f A good example of a choir of a parish are of the latest Decorated work. Very 

church, letaining the fittings in a nearly numerous examples of the original ar- 

perfect condition, may be seen at Etching- rangement of seats, both in the choir and 

ham, in Sussex ; the stalls and screen are the nave, more or less altered, may be seen 

appropriately, but not highly, enriched, in country churches in all parts of the 

and both they and the general structure kingdom. 
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the arches of the lights and traceiy of windows, panellings, &c., 

also applied to circles, formed by projecting 

points or cusps, so armnged tliat the intervals 

between them resemble five leaves. (Plate 43.) 

It is remarkable that in the French styles of 

Gothic architectare cinquefoil feathering is very 

rarely used. See Cusp. 

Cippus, iTAL.Cippo: a small pillar or column used by the 
ancients for various purposes, chiefly commemorative, and very 
frequently with an inscriptiou stating the object for which it 
was erected; it was often used as a funeral monument, and 
appears to have been the original of our modem tomb-stones. 

Clear-story, (iricr'tlloi$, li!rint>iitar|!, F&.Clair 4tage,CierUth'et, 
Ital. Chiaro pidno: an upper story, or row, of windows in 
a Gothic church, tower, 
or other erection rising 
clear above the adjoining 
parts of the building. 
In churches it appears to 
have been adopted as a 
means of obtaining an 
increase of light in the 
body of the building ; but the windows are not unfrequently so 
small that they serve this purpose very imperfectly. Numerous 





churches esist both in the Norman and in each of the later 
styles of Gothic architecture, in which the clear-story is an 
original feature ; many instances also occur iu which it is 
evidently a subsequent addition to the original design, espe- 
cially when the high pitched roofs [wliich frequently included 
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the body and aisles in a single span) have given way to flat 
ones, the walls having been raised over the arches of the nave 
to receive the clear-story windows. 

**Aiid the forsfldde Richarde sail make the pilers with the arches and the 
cUrettonf of the hightof sax and twenty fote ahouen erth vnder the tabilL" 

Cont. for Ctttteriok Chnrch, A.D. 141S. p. 10. 

« And the eler-^tory both withyn and without shal be made of clene Asheler 

glOWndid upon ten mighty piUars.'' Contract for Fotheringhay Ch., A.D. 1435. p. S3. 

. **• And in the said stepil shall be two flores, and abof either flore viii elere- 
storial windows set yn the myddes of the walle." (This upper part of the tower 
is octagonal.) ibid, p. 18. 

''A p'ticion made in the forebreste of the same jaques w' a elere storey 
th'erin to gere light unto the same jaques." 

RtperMXiiM done within the Kyng*! Tow' of London. Temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailej^g Hist, of the Tower, Append., toI. i. p. xxi. 

Clicket^ a key^ probably somewhat resembling what is now 

called a latch-key. 

*' For he hath the keye and the cUkety though the Kyng slepe. 

Piers Ploughman's Vision, 1. 3715. 

"• With his elieket 
This Damian hath opened this wicket." chancer, fo. 8i. Edit. 1598. 

Cloister, <SIototYe» Fa. CloUre, Ital. Chiostro, Geb. £lofler : 
a covered ambulatory forming part of a monastic or collegiate 
establishment^ by the other buildings of which it is surrounded ; 
the cloisters are always contiguous to the church, and are 
arranged round three or four sides of a quadrangular area, with 
numerous large windows looking into the quadrangle, which 
frequently, if not always, were glazed; the walls opposite to these 
have no openings in them except the doorways communicating 
with the surrounding buildings. The cloisters were appropriated 
for the recreation of the inmates of the establishment, who also 
sometimes used them as places of study, for which purpose they 
occasionally had ceUs or stalls on one side, as at Gloucester; and 
at Durham there were such stalls called Carrols ; they likewise 
served as passages of communication between the different 
buildings, and they appear to have been generally used as places 
of sepulture : they are often covered with rich stone vaulting, 
and there is frequently a lavatory in them, and a stone bench 
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along the wall opposite to the windows. The term cloister is 
also sometimes used as a general name for a monastery. 
" He wole wagge aboute the cloistre and kepen hise fet clene.'* 

Political BoBfp, p. 832. 

" )>e monkes of Canterbiie fro )>er clautere )>am fled." lAogtoft, p. 80». 
^ I shal co?ere youre kirk, youre cloistre do maken." 

Pian Ploughman'! Vision, 1. 147$. 



'' Than cam I to that eloyttre^ 
And gaped abouten, 
Whough it was pilered and peynt, 
And portreyd wel clene, 
Al y-hyled witb leed, 
Lowe to the stones, 



And y-paved with poynttyl, 
Ich point after other ; 
With condites of dene tyn. 
Closed al aboute, 
With lavoures of latun, 
Loyeliche y-greithed." 

Pien Plonghman'f Creed, 1. 379. 

Cloister-oarth^ the quadrangular area enclosed by a cloister. 

** Long before the church was finished the body of St Cuthbert was by the said 
Bishop Banulph translated again out of the chUter-garth where the said Bishop 
Carlipho had made him a very sumptuous tomb to lye in." 

Antient BitM of Durham, p. 114. 

Closet^ Fr. Cabinet , Ital. Gabinetto, Camerino, Ger. Jtabinet : 

a small chamber or private room. 
'* And into a closet for to auise her better 
She went alone, and gan her hart vnfetter." Chanow, fo. 163. Edit 1598. 

** It*m, in the closset, ij. wyndowes, the one xx. ynches wyde, and iiij. fote 
hye w* one lyght, and the other w* iij. lyghtes, vj. fote wyde and ix. fote bye." 

BeperaeioDfl done wiUiin the Kjng** Tow of London. Temp. Hen. Till. 
Bailey's Hist, of the Tower, App., toI. L p. 



Clustered Column^ Fr. Perche, Faiaceau, Ger. ®e{u)>f>elt : 
a pier which consists of several columns or shafts clustered to- 
gether; they are sometimes attached to each other throughout 
their whole height^ and sometimes only at the cap and base'. 

Cob-wall^ Y'&.Brique non cuite, Ital. Mattone crudo^ Ger. 
Sufgiegel: a wall built of unbumt clay^ mixed with straw. This 
material is still used in some parts of the country for cottages 
and outbuildings^ and was formerly employed for houses of a 
better description: it is supposed also to be the material of 

> For an interesting essay on the pro- Gothic architecture, see Froude^s Re- 
gressive changes by wliich the clustered mainsi vol. ii. p. 367. 
column was gradually introduced in 
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which the domestic edifices of the aDcients, iacluding even the 
Greeks and Bomans in their most civilized period, were chieSy 
builf. 

CoFrEB, a deep paael in a 
ceiling: thesameasaCaisson. 
The term is also applied to a 
casket for keeping jewels or 
other precious goods, and ^ 

sometimes to a chest. Both i- nii.itii. n iii-f-ii i-i ~-—r 

coffers and chests were occasionally made of iron. See Chsst. 

Test. niuBtrissi, PrincipU Job. de Gaunt, 1398.—" Trestout^ leu femicole* 
aneli diamaDdes rubiea et Butres choses qui seiront troTe; en un petit coffre de 
cipTcsse que j aj, dout je porte lecljef mn^ mesmea." Thl Ebnr. US. 

" The cofer wherin youi said court lowles tietli is Daught and the lock tberof 
not worth a pene, aud it alaudeth in the church ai Sacomp, wheaie everj man 
may come at his pleasuie." Plompioii cotHp., p. u*. 

CorpiN, FT.Cercueil, ltAL.Ca«sa, Ger. @arg. It does not 
come within the scope of this work to give any acconnt of the 
coffins or sarcophagi of any of the nations of antiqnity. 

The slight wooden case in which bodies are now interred 
appears to be of comparatively recent origin; in earher ages the 
graves were sometimes lined with slabs of stoae, but usually a 
stone coffin formed of a single block was used, and the body 
placed in it, either enveloped in grave clothes or clad in some 
particular dress; ecclesiastics | 
were generally buried in the I 
habit of the order to which I 
they belonged, the dignitaries 
of the Church frequently in their official robes and accompanied 
with the ensigns of their ofiSce, and sovereigns in their robes of 
state". Numerous stone coffins exist which appear to be as old 
as the eleventh and tweiflh centuries ; they are formed of a single 
block of stone hollowed out to receive the body, with a small cir- 

• An srticle full of recondite inrorm*- eutem countiei, a called dawbing, 

lion on cob and concrete building ii given ' See an accDunt of the opening of the 

ia Quart Rev.,vol. Iviii. p. 524. A BimiUr tomb of Edw. [., Archwil, toL lii. p. 376. 
mode of caustniction, much used in the 
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cular cavity at one end to fit the head^ and they are usually rather 
"wider at this end than at the other ; there are generally one or 
more small holes in the bottom to drain off the moisture arising 
from the body as it decayed: these coffins were never buried deeply 
in the ground; very frequently they were placedclose to the surface, 
so that the lid was visible^ and when within a churchy formed part 
of the paving ; sometimes^ in churches^ they were placed entirely 
above the ground and thus became the originals of Altar-tombs : 
the lids were either coped or flat^ and were very frequently 
sculptured with crosses of various fiishions^ and other orna- 
ments. 

C01LLON9 CotN^ CoYNiNo^ tfofgne, (see Quoin)^ the angle of a 
building : used also for the machicolation of a wall. 

Collar^ or Collar-beam. See Beam and Truss. 

CoLLARiNo^ Ital.^ that part of the capital in the Boman 
Doric^ and Tuscan orders which is below the annulets under 
the ovolo. 

Columbaria^ Fr. Trous de botdins, Ital. Buche, Ger. ^e 
Sod^eT; iDorin bie baltm liegen : the holes left in walls for the 
insertion of pieces of timber; also the small recesses in the 
tombs of the ancients^ resembling pigeon-holes^ made to re- 
ceive the urns containing the ashes of the deceased. 

Column^ Fr. Colorme, Ital. Cohnna, (xer. @aule : a round 
pillar; the term includes the base^ shafts and capital: in Grecian 
and Roman architecture the proportions are settled^ and vary 
according to the order. The term is also sometimes applied to 
the pillars or piers in Norman and Gothic architecture. (Plate 34.) 

Compass-roof^ an open timber roof: it is more commonly 

called a Span-roof^ meaning that the roof extends from one 

wall to the other^ with a ridge in the centre^ as distinguished 

from a lean-to, ^c.^ 

** But the nave of the church (Ely cathedral) is compass-roofed^ and lies open 

to the leads, like Llandaff." Waiia'a Surrey ofCathednl*, vol. U. p. 8S4. 

Compass- WINDOW, a bay-window, or orieL 

Compluvium, the open part in the middle of the roof of 

' E. J. Willson in Glossary to Pugin's Specimens. 
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an Atrium, which admitted the rain-water into the Impluvium, 
or dstem formed in the pavement to receive it. 

Composite Okder^ called also Roman^ being invented by that 
people^ and composed of the lonic^ grafted upon the Corinthian; 
it is of the same proportion as the Corinthian^ and retains 
the same general character^ with the exception of the capital^ in 
which the Ionic volutes and echinus are substituted for the 
Corinthian caulicoli and scrolls. It is one of the five orders of 
Classic architecture^ when fire are admitted^ but modem 
architects allow of only three^ considering the Tuscan and 
the Composite as merely varieties of the Doric and Corinthian. 
(Plate 27.) 

Compound Abch, a term proposed by Professor Willis as 
being applicable to an arch which has the archivolt moulded 
or formed into a series of square recesses and angles, on the 
principle that " it may be resolved into a number of concentric 
arch- ways successively placed within and behind each other *^/' 

Concha, a term proposed by Mr. Whewell for the concave 
ribless surface of a vault. 

Conduit, a structure forming a reservoir for water, and 
firom which it is drawn for use, frequently richly ornamented 
with sculpture, &;c., as the celebrated one which formerly 
stood at Carfax, in Oxford: also the pipes by which the water 
is conveyed. 

** With cundites of clene tyn I " A noble spiynge, a ryall condi^te-hede. 

Closed al aboute." I Made of fine gold, enameled with reed." 

Pien Plongfanuui'i Creed, I. 887. HawM'i Tower of Doctrine, in Peroy'ii Beliqnee, 

S. i. 1. 46, 47. 

Confessional, Ital. Confeifsionale : the recess or seat in 
which the priest sits to hear the confession of penitents. On the 
continent confessionals are usually slight wooden erections of 
modem date, resembling sentry-boxes enclosed with panelling, 
having a door in front for the priest to enter, and a latticed 
window in one or both of the sides for the penitents to speak 
through. It is not known what kind of confessional was used in 
this country previous to the Reformation, *nor is there anything 

* See Architecture of the Middle Ages in Italy, p. 26. 
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to be found in any of our churclies that can be regarded as 
evidence of what its nature was®. 

Console is strictly the French term for a bracket^ or for the 
Ancones^ but it is commonly used by English authors also for a 
bracket or corbel of any kind in classical 
architecture. There is an example in the 
palace of Diocletian at Spalatro^ ornamented 
with a small zigzag or chevron^ a decoration 
generally supposed to be peculiar to the 
Norman style^ but which here occurs in late and debased Roman. 
Coping, ®ope, Ital. Corona, Coperto : the covering course of a 
wall, either flat or sloping on the upper sur- 
face to throw off water^: sometimes called 
also Capping. 

*' Half the White Tower, and more ys new emhat- 
telled, copyde, vented, and cressyde wt Cane stone to the 
amount of y. foote." 

Repemeioiw done within the Kjng*! Tow* of London. Temp. Hen. 
VIII. Bailey'i Hilt, of the Tower, A.D. 1533. App.,Tol.i.p.zvii. 





* There is a very general, hut very un- 
accountable, propensity to call all niches, 
recesses, and such-like places in our old 
churches, for which no other use can be 
immediately discovered, confessionals, 
without stopping to enquire whether they 
could possibly (much less whether they 
could conveniently) be applied to such a 
purpose; if this point were a little more 
attended to, the absurdity of giving them 
such a name would be manifest 

In the curious paintings on the walls 
of St Mary's chapel, Winchester, pre- 
served by Carter (Antient Paintings, 
Plate 28), is the figure of a Priest seated 
in his stall with a woman kneeling to him 
confessing her sins. 

In Tawstock church, Devon, there is a 
construction of wainscot, called the Con- 
fessional, being very similar to the reading 
pew, as its early fashion appears in some 
churches. It is now not fiz^d ; one side 
and the back are closed with wainscot, 
and in the latter is a little shutter on 



hinges, which has given the notion of its 
being a Confessional, and it is closed above, 
like a tester ; the ornament and style of 
work would fix its date as considerably 
subsequent to the Reformation, and if not 
a reading pew, it has probably been a sort 
of state pew for the noble {iiunily of the 
Earls of Bath, who had property in the 
parish. It is however a curious specimen, 
and deserves notice. There is a very 
similar piece of furniture in Bishop's 
Cannings church, near Devizes, Wilts, 
also called a confessional ; the tester 
is gone, but there are plain marks o( its 
having existed; on one side is a low desk 
for kneeling at, on the back are inscrip- 
tions in Latin, arranged in the form of a 
human hand; they all relate rather to 
prayer than to confession, and cannot be 
made to bear reference to that subject 
without straining the sense. 

' See a note by Steevens to Pericles, in 
the Supplement to Johnson and Steevens* 
Shakespeare, vol. ii p. 17. 
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Corbel, Solicit, tforitttll, Fr. Corbeau, Modillon, Ccrrbeille, 
Console, Ital. Beccatetto, Qevl. Atagftcin, @;)an:enfp|)fe : a term 
pecoliiv to Gothic arcliitectiire' denoting . 

a projecting stone or piece of timber 
vhicli supports a superincumbent weight. 
Corbels are used in a great Tariety of 
sitnatioQS, and are carved and moulded 
in various ways according to the taste of 
the age in which they are executed ; the 
form of a head was very frequently given 
to them in each of the styles, from Norman 
to late Perpendicular, especially when used 
under the ends of the weather-mouldings 
of doors and windows, and in other similar w_< m n-. hn^. 
Bitnationsi>. (PUtes 35, 36.) 

** Pro factum ij formpeyB chaumeres r 

belt .... pto ij fenestria." Bin. DdmIih. 8«rlp. tn* 

" CorbeUet and Imageries." ctiwmr, fo. i§o. e 

" The cuttynif of iij carMli." 

BaperukHM dan* nilhin lh> KjDg'i Tow' of Ln 

Trap. Hn, Vltl. Buln^'i Hiil. oTlbs Towir, App., n\. 



"And in payment to John Chepjn, quoriTnian, for 
fining and making eighteen corbtUUma, to be placed in 
the aforesaid waU, 9s. 4d.' Accnuoti of the Priorr of Bimtn, 

Oion, Uii. DunUu'i Hiitorr ol BicHter, p. itl. 

Corbel-table, a row of corbels supporting 
a parapet or cornices. (Plate 37.) B™rf.«.*»A».-.. 

" In height 130 feet to the eorhyl tablt." V\\\ oT Hnrr vi., Nicholi, p. i»^- 
" The eotMl table w' new stone alle upward, in height iiij fote di." 

HepnrnciOM doni withia Iha Kjag'i ToW of LondoD. Timp, Htn. Ttll. 
BnUf/'iBlal. oflbaToiKr, App.,To1. i. p. xiii. 

( ItctpeetingllienpfXHed origin of this lh« ippeaiance of ■ groteique hod is 

t«m, sec Ibe Glossuy to Nolt's edilioa produced b^theea^toflighCandihadov 

of Sum; and Wyatt'a Poems. only;" as at WariDiiigton, Plate 2B.— 

* "Fiom the end of the twelfth eeDtuT7 (From Mr. Twopeny's Specimeni of 

to the middle of the fourt^enlb, there Capitals, priTstely printed.) When cor- 

oecnn In &equent uae a species of corbel bel* are carred into heads, thrir coatnma 

whieh may periutps be beat described as and the anangement of the beard and 

a Mask. The inventor must have had hair lie in accordance with the fashion 

great knowledge of the eBect of light and of the times at which they were execated ; 

shadow j for though on a near view the they are, therefore, important aids in 

corbel most generally has no single feature ascertaining the dates of buildings, 
of the human fsce, yet at a little distance 
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(Plate 27.) 



Corbie-steps^ a Scotch term for the 
steps up the sides of a gable : they are 
frequently found on old houses^ particu- 
larly in Fhinders^ Holland^ and Germany^ 
and produce a very picturesque effect. 

Corinthian Order^ 'FK.L'Ordre Co- 
rifUMen, Ital. Or dine Corinzio, Ger.£o^ 
int^ifc^/ £)rbnung : the lightest and most 
ornamental of the three Grecian orders*. 

" The Capital is the great distinction of this order ; its height 
is more than a diameter^ and consists of an astragal, fillet^ and 
apophyges, all of which are measured with the shaft, then a bell 
and homed abacus. The bell is set round with two rows of 
leaves, eight in each row, and a third row of leaves supports 
eight small open volutes, four of which are under the four horns 
of the abacus, and the other four, which are sometimes inter- 
woven, are under the central recessed part of the abacus, and 
have over them a flower or other ornament. These volutes 
spring out of small twisted husks, placed between the leaves of 
the second row, and which are called caulicoles. The abacus con- 
sists of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto, like the modem Ionic. There 
are various modes of indenting the leaves, which are called from 
these variations acanthus, olive, &;c. The column including the 
base of half a diameter, and the capital, is about ten diameters 
high/' — Bichnan, p. 26. 

The base, which is considered to belong to this order, resem- 
bles the Attic, with two scotise between the tori, which are 
separated by two astragals: the Attic base is also frequently 
used, and other varieties sometimes occur. (Plate 12.) 

The entablature of this order is frequently very highly en- 
riched, the flat sur&ces, as well as the mouldings, being sculp- 
tured with a great variety of delicate ornaments. The archi- 

' The principal Grecian examples re- more numenHis ; as the circular temple 

maiuing are a portico, and the arch of at TivoU, which has a peculiar capital ; 

Adrian, at Athens, the Incantada at Salo- the haths of Diocletian; the forum of 

nica, and a temple at JacUy, near My- Nenra; the Pantheon; the temples of 

lassa. The Roman examples are much Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Stator, && 
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trave is generally formed into two or three faces or facise ; the 
firieze in the best examples is flat^ and is sometimes united to 
the npper fillet of the architrave by an apophyges : the cornice 
has both modillons and dentils. (Plate 27.) 

Cornice^ il^otnl$i. Pa. Comiche, Ital. Cornice, Gbr. ©et 
Xtaxn, S)a^ &atmx\i : the horizontal moulded projection termi- 
nating a buildings or the component parts of a building. In 
Classic architecture each of the orders has its peculiar cornice^ 
for which it may be sufficient to refer to Plates 27 and 34. 

In the Norman style of architecture^ a plain face of parapet^ 
sUghtly projecting from the wall^ is frequently used as a cornice, 
and a row of blocks is often placed under it, sometimes plain, 
sometimes moulded or carved into heads and other ornaments, 
when it is called a corbel table : (Plate 87 :) these blocks very 
commonly have a range of small arches over them, as at South- 
well minster, Peterborough cathedral, &c.^ : a small plain string 
is also sometimes used as a cornice. 

In the Early English style, the corbel table continued in use 
as a cornice, but it is generally more ornamented than in the 
Norman, and the arches are commonly trefoils and well moulded; 
the blocks, also, are more delicately carved, either with a head 
or some other ornament characteristic of the style, and if there 
are no arches above them they often support a suit of horizontal 
mouldings ; sometimes there is a range of horizontal mouldings 
above the arches of the corbel table, and sometimes the cornice 
consists of mouldings only, without any corbel table. The hollow 
mouldings of the cornice are generally plain, seldom containing 
flowers or carvings, except the toothed ornament. (Plate 87.) 

In the Decorated style, the cornice is usually very regular ; 
and though in some large buildings it has several mouldings, 
it principally consists of a slope above, and a deep sunk hollow, 
with an astragal under it : in these hollows, flowers at regular 
distances are often placed, and in some large buildings, and in 
towers, &c. there are frequently heads, and the cornice almost 

^ At Iffley church, Oxon, triangles are used instead of arches. 

Q 
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filled with them : other varieties of cornice may also be occa- 
sionally met with in this style. (Plate 38.) 

In the Perpendicular style^ the cornice is often composed of 
several small mouldings^ sometimes divided by one or two con- 
siderable hollows^ not very deep: in plain buildings, the cornice- 
mouldings of the preceding style are much adhered to ; but it is 
more often ornamented in the hollow with flowers^ &;c.^ and 
sometimes with figures^ as at Magdalene college^ Oxford^ and 
grotesque animals^ of which the churches of Gresford and Mouldy 
in Flintshire, afford curious examples. In the latter end of this 
style, something very analogous to an ornamented frieze is per- 
ceived^ of which the canopies to the niches in various works 
are examples: and the angels so profusely introduced in the 
later rich works are a sort of cornice ornaments^ (Plate 38.) 

CoaoNA, Fr. Larmier, Ital. Gronda, Gocciolatoio, Ger. 
Siranjietfle : the lower member, or drip, 
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Cyma 



of the projecting part of a Classic cornice : cjm»»tM m- — q: 
the horizontal under surface of it is called ^^"^ 



the soffit. The term Corona is also applied Vc 

to the apse or semicircular termination of the choir^ and is the 
name most commonly used by Ecclesiastical writers. Hence 
probably the term^ Becket's Crown, at Canterbury. 

CoRPORAX-CLOTH, (SDotpotal-cIotjft, Q^oxfoxtOk, Ital. Corporale : 
the linen cloth or napkin spread upon the Altar on which the 
host and chalice are placed at the mass in the Catholic 
service. The corporax-case is a flat bag or purse in which the 
corporax is kept folded up ; this was sometimes made of costly 
materials, and ornamented with embroidery. 

^* Un coperaXf ij contins (cortins ?), ij toualles, pour I'autieis." 

Test. IIluitriMimi Principis Johumis de 0«ant, 1399. Tert. Ebor., p. S87. 

Testam. Thom. Botherham, Arcbiep. Ebor. 1498. — ^*' Unum corporaxcace 
coloris albi et rubei, operat. cum auro. Item 2 alias corporaxcace^ de rub. 

V^elyet" Haanw's LUmt Niger, p. 674. 

* Every attentive observer of ancient taste as to minutis in tbe style of execn- 

work must not unfrequently bave re- tion» and to bave bestowed attention sitffi- 

marked strong proof that in the oma- cient only to make tbe general appearance 

mental work, especially in cornices, each of his work harmonize with that of the 

workman seems to have followed his own rest. 
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" The Minuter .... kjiDg the bread upon the corponu, or eke in the paten, 
or some other comely thing prepared for that purpose." 

Babrie In Ihi CamrnDDiDD Benicv. lit Liturg; of Edwird VI., CBidwd], p. 181. 

CoDPLE-cLoaE, a pair of spars of a roof; also used by heralds 
aa a dimiDutiTe of the chevron. 

Course, CCont, Fb. Aanae, Ital. FVare .- a continuous range 
of stones or bricks of uniform height in the wall of a building. 

" A enunt o( aschelere and a eourte of cresle." Coot. for cuurick Ch,. |i, e. 

" And ever; covn reatour iiij jncbes thikke at the top, and at the fote r 

jach." lukUan, UU, paiHi B. BaiKiHi, Eiq., Rasordn oT B^ialmrf . 

>* A eort wfth an arch buttant.'' miUun or Wonsur, p. tra. 

CoviB, Covet, a pantry. 

"One of the eorie or pantry windows." AniientRiMorDuiuiii, p, ut. 

CoTN, Coin. See Quoin, 

Credence, FR.CWdence, \iKh.Credenziera, GER.6rebenj=ti8f), 
called also the Prothesis : the small table at the side of the 
Altar, or Communion-table, on 
which the bread and wine were 
placed before they were conse- 
crated. This was a very early 
custom in the Church, but in 
' many instances the place of the 
credence-table was supplied by ,. 
a shelf" across the fenestella 

OP niche in which the piscina is tii»i.rWrf™,N»u»-p™n™ 

placed: this shelf was either of wood or stone, and is to be found 
in many of our churches". The word also siguificB a buffet, cup- 

~ Archnologu, vol. xL p. 366. See alio \u Cliipgnng- Warden cbiurh, Nortbinta., 

Bin^im, book viii. chap. ti. lect. 22. ii a wooden one of the lime of Janiei I., 

Then ii \ Sne ■pecimeo of the ancient and in St. Michael's church, Oxford, ii * 

credence-Uhle of stone Rill remaining in plain one, which has always continued to 

the church of St Cross, near Winchester, be used; both these are on the north ude 

and airather ia Fyfield church, Berkshire, of the Altar. In Islip church, Oxon, it 

(PUle 39,) lately removed from its origi. one of the age of Charles II. See Guide 

nal podtion in the north.ean corner, and to the Architectural Antiquities in the 

turned into an Altar. The use of the Neighbourhood of Oxford, p. 2. 
credence-Uble is guppoied by many ■ The shelf above the piscma is snp- 

peraons to be implied in the rubric of posed by »ome authorilie* to have been 

our Prayer-book, directing the Elements used to place the cruets of ihe Altar upon ; 

to be placed on the Communion- uble at il is frequently too small and narrow (o 

a particular part of the Service, they have allowed the Elements to be placed 

hiving previously stood on the credence, there. 
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board, or side-board, where in early time8 the meats were tasted be- 
fore they were served to the guests, as a precaution against poison. 

^ Credence, de 1' Italien, credenzay sorte de petite table, ou on met tout ce 
qui sert au sacrifice et aux ceremonies de V autel ; a Lyon elle est de pierre, a 
BeauTais c'est un veritable buffet de bois.' De Vert, c^r6Bonies de i^EgUM^iiL 169. 

^' n y ayoit, outre cela, deux tables ou petits autels, an deux cotes du grand, 
sur r un on preparat les choses necessaiies au sacrifice, et sur I'autre ou mettoit 
les habits de 1' Eveque." 

L' Andea Secxamentuie de I'SgUae, pw M. J. QnuBeolM. Parii, 1699. 

** In the collegiate church at Cobham is also one on the left, without, as 
may be supposed, any projection. At Mans the credence is on the Gospel 
side, as also at Lyons, together with the piscina, on account of the sacristy 
being on the north." 

De Vert, iii. 169, trmiulated in ArcluMiIogia, toI. zi. p. 355, where f«imsl other anthoritiei 
are referred to, unongit which are tibe Ronuui Pontifleale and Ceremoiiiale. 

Crenelle^ Witxntl, Ximel» Ger. @€^ied8c(^arte : this term ap- 
pears sometimes to signify a battlement^ but it usuaUy means 
the embrasures of a battlement^ or loopholes and other open- 
ings in the walls of a fortress through which arrows and other 
missiles might be discharged against assailants : the adjective 
crenellated^ when applied to a buildings signifies provided or 
fortified with crenelles as a means of defence. 

*' Vunt k Robert de Vans 14 u iert en estant ; 
Un hauberc ot yestu, a un kernel puiant" Jordan Fantonne, i. 1S74. 
*' In defectibus murorum, kamell^ et graduum alts turris emendandis.'* 

Return to a Conim. for enqniring into the itate of the Tower of London, 9th Bdw. III. 
Bailej'f Hiet. of the Tower, App., toL L p. ii. 

*' Honesta alours et bretesmont; batellata et kimeUata" 

Cont. for Durham Dorm. 1998. Hiet. Dunelm. Scrip, tree, dxD^. 

** )>e engyns with oute, to kast were >ei sette, 
Wallis & kimelt stoute, >e stones doun bette.'' Laagtoft, 326. 

Cresset^ a candlestick or lamp to contain a light; it is 
found in old inventories among the furniture of the hall and 
kitchen^ and appears to signify a light that was stationary^ 
and not carried about in the hand. Gower describes Gideon's 
men as bearing each a cresset in a pot of earth. 

" Creuetes to brene li?th.** Eeiiqu. Antiqu., toI. il p.M. 

" CoquinA ij cresetf.** Inyeniy. 1465. Priory of Finchale, cezcn^. 

Creste, €PrejJle, Fr. CrSte, Ital. Cresta, Gbr. ^tlmimatl), 
®ipfe(: the ornamental finishing which surmounts a screen^ 
canopy^ or other similar subordinate portion of a building, 
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whether a battlement, open carved workj or other enrichment : 
a row of Tudor-flowers is very often used in late Perpendicular 
work. The c<^ing atones on the parapet and other similar 
parts of a Gothic building, likewise called the capping or coping. 
The finiala of gables and pinnacles are also sometimes called crests. 
"Item, WiUielmo de Hoo, cimenlariD, pro quadam eretta super cor BegioB 
bdendft, apud &aties PisdicatorCB Londanis, ij. marc, et di." 

AmdidU of the EMecatoi* of Qnnn Elnnor, A.D. 1391. BoUltld, p. IM. 

"A course of asdielere and a course oi crate." ConLlbrCiiurickCharch, p. fl. 

" And to W. Hjkkedon, mason, hired b; the great at the Lord's dwelling 

house, to smooth and finish the crtit over the chancel of the prior; there, 34a." 

AoconDla ottha Priorr of BicHlfr, Oim, 14SS. DoDUg*! BiiUfTi P- i*l- 
" Both jn t&hle-stonea and mttit, with a sqware embattulment thenipoD." 
Contnet tot Fothniaghsr Charth, A.D. U3S, p. 14. 

" Et solvit WiUielmo Pajntour pro pictuia doti tabeinaculi Eucaristis 
et j & erttU supra magnum aliare, et pro ij ponnis pictis pro eodem altari, 

ZXTJB. viijd." Inimlorj of PrioiT oTFInelult, 14(3, p, HieiJ. 

Ckebt-tiles, tiles to cover the ridge of a roof upon which they 
fit on the principle of a saddle, 
now called corruptly creai- 
tUea, and creaae-tilet ; they 
were formerly sometimes made 
with a row of ornaments, re- * 
sembling small battlements or 
Tudor-flowers, on the top, and 
glazed, and still are so occa- ■- -..■■ 

sionally, but in general they are quite plain. Sometimes these 
ornaments were formed in lead when the ridge of the roof was 
covered with that material, as at Exeter cathedral. 

Crockets, tfroqttetti, SroAsttfl, Fa. Crockets, Ital. Undnetti, 
GBB..|)afIein, fletne .^alen't projecting leaves, . 

flowers, or bunches of foliage, used in Gothic 
architecture to decorate the angles of spires, 
canopies, pinnacles, &c. ; they are also &e- 
qnently found on gables, and on the weather- 
monldings of doors and windows, and in other i 
nmilar situations : occasionallythey are used ,. 
among vertical mouldings, as at Lincoln j 
cathedral, where they run up the mullions 
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of the windows of the tower, and the sides of some of the 
arches, but they are not employed in horizontal situations. 
They are used in suits, and are placed at equal distances 
apart: the varieties are innumerable. The earliest crockets 
are to be found in the Early English style; they usually consist 
either of small leaves on rather long stalks, or bunches of leaves 
curled back something like the head of a Bishop's pastoral 
crook, as at the east end of Lincoln cathedral, and the tomb of 
Archbishop Gray, in York minster : they were not used till late 
in this style. Decorated crockets vary considerably; sometimes 
they are single leaves of the vine, or some other tree, either set 
separately, as on the tomb of Walter de Merton in Rochester 
cathedral, and the sedilia of Merton College chapel, Oxford, 
the stalls of Chichester cathedral, &c., or springing from a con- 
tinued stalk ; but the most usual form is that of a broad leaf 
with the edges attached to the moulding on which it is placed, 
and the middle part and point raised. In the Perpendicular 
style this is the most prevalent form, but they are not unfrer 
quently made like flat square leaves, which are united with the 
mouldings by the stalk and one edge only. In a few instances, 
animals and figures are used in place o£ crockets, as in Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, &c. (Plate 40.) 

" With crochetet on COrneres, with knottes of gold." Pien Ploughman's Creed, I. 345. 
'^ Also for 54 foot CrokyttSy price 1 foot 2d." Account of Louth Steeple, Archcol., z. 80. 

Cross, ®fottpe, Y^Croix, Ital. Croce, GjER.Greuj: the usual 
symbol of the Christian religion. As an architec- 
tural ornament in churches and religious edifices 
it was almost always placed upon the points of the 
gables, the form varying considerably according 
to the style of the architecture and the character 
of the building; many of these crosses are ex- 
tremely elegant and ornamental ; (Plate 41 ;) it 
was also very frequently carved on grave stones, MertccoiwvcfcN-L 
and was introduced in various ways among the decorations of 
churches. A small cross (which was often a crucifix) was placed 
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upon the Altar, and was usuallyof a costly material, and sometimes 

of the most elaborate workmanBhip enriched with jewels ; crosses 

were also carried in reh- 

gions processions upon long 

stares". A large cross, 

called the rood, was placed 

over the entrance of the 

main chancel in every 

chnrch. It was formerly 

the custom in this kingdom, 

as it still is in Roman 

Catholic countries, to erect 

crosses in cemeteries, by 

the road side, and in the 

market places and open 

spaces ia towns and villages, 

of which nnmerous examples i 

remain, though, with the 

exception of the market 

crosses, most of them are v™».,o.mai„ 

greatly defaced : those in cemeteries and by the way side were 

generally simple structures, raised on a few steps, consisting of a 

tall shaft, with sometimes a few mouldings to form a base, and a 

cross on the top; in some instances they had small niches or other 

ornaments round the top of the shaft below the cross : the 

village crosses appear generally to have been of the same simple 

description, but sometimes they were more important erections : 

market crosses were usually polygonal buildings with an open 



• Biibop LoDgley bjr hit iril], dated Muriv et diYeraonua Apoatulorum ; et 

1436. bequeathed ■ crou to thecithedrd cum duobuB angetis, utroque habente duu 

alDurhamof aveiygorgeouideacription; alaa, et unum thurribulum id muiu, cum 

" Unun cnieem fabricatam super uuum una magno lokett ordinila pro diela cruce 

iDagmun pedem bene apentiun cum di- portaiida super hastam, totura de irgento 

Tenia imagiaibui, Tidelicet cum quatuor deaurato, el cum uiio lice de argenlo pro 

ETangeliitii in qualuor anpiUs crucii, eadem cruce." Hiit Dunelm. Serip. 

rajni pes operatus cam sex boleraces et in- lrc«. ccliij. See also ccxiir. 
In botencei >ei imagines, videlicet beats 
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arcliway on each of tlie sides^ and vaulted witliin^ large enough 
to afford shelter to a considerable number of persons ; of these 
good examples remain at Malmsbury^ Salisbury^ Chichester^ 
Glastonbury, &c. Crosses were also erected in commemoration 
of remarkable occurrences, of which Queen Eleanor's crosses 
are beautiful examples; these are memorials of the places at 
which her corpse rested each night on its journey to London for 
interment p. 

The cross was a favourite form for the plan of churches, and 
great nimibers are built in this shape. When the four arms of 
a cross are all of equal length, it is called a Greek cross ; when 
one is longer than the rest, or when the two opposite arms are 
longer than the other two, it is a Latin cross*). 

*' By a fforest gan they mete, 
Wer a cros stoode in a strete, 

Be leff undyr a lynde." BeUqn. Antiqn., vol. IL p. 8». 

' The accounts of the executors of connected with the original cross. Many 
Queen Eleanor have lately heen printed old huildings are irremediably ii^ured by 
in the " Manners and Household Expenses injudicious restorations ; the object should 
of England in the thirteenth and fifteenth be not to renew them by putting a fVesh 
Centuries," presented to the Roxburgh stone m the place of every old one that is 
Club by Beriah Botfield, E8q.,4to., 1841. in any degree mutilated, but to preserve 
These contain the building accounts of them from further dilapidation, and to 
the Eleanor crosses, and prove that they save every ancient feature that can by 
were the work of English hands, and that possibility be preserved, restoring such 
the architect was an Irishman, contrary parts only as are indispensably requisite 
to the received opinion that they were the to ensure the safety and durability of the 
work of foreigners. Many other curious structure. But adding parts from con- 
particulars may be gathered from this jecture only is still more blameable, and 
interesting collection. See also Arclueo- this hasbeen done in the repair of Waltham 
logia, vol. xxviii. cross. 

It is grievous to think that the i The ornamental stone crosses used 

finest of these elegant structures, that as finials to the gables of churches, were 

at Waltham, has suffered very materi- considered as superstitious by the parlia- 

ally from the weU meant indiscretion mentary visitors ui the days of the pnri- 

of its admirers ; however faithfully the tans. *< J SuiR>lk. At Havei^. Jan. the 

old work may have been copied in the 6^^. 164rS. We broke down about an 

new erection, it does at best but shew how hundred superstitious pictures — and 200 

well we can imitate the original, and had been broke down before I came, 

affords very equivocal evidence of the We took away two popish inseriptioiis 

stateof the arts in the reign of Edward I.; with Ora pro nobis; and we beat down 

the want of identity, also, in the new a great stoneing Crou on the top of the 

work entirely destroys all associations Church." — Journal of W. Dowsing. 
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Cross-spbinoebs, the transverse ribs of a groined roof. 

Crouds^ or Shbouds^ the crypt of a church; as that in Old 
St. Paul^s^ otherwise called St. Faith's church. Horman says^ 
" I sayde my seruyce in the croudes at Poulis, crypto porticu" 
In the edition of MoreFs Dictionary^ by Hutton^ 1582, crypto 
porticus is rendered ^^ the crowdes or close place, a gallerie closed 
of all partes to be more coole in sommer ;" and in Fleming's 
version of Junius' Nomenclator, 1585, it is rendered " a secret 
walke or vault under the grounde, as the crowdes or shrowdes 
of Paules^ called St. Faithe's church." 

^ Via ab ecclesia Sancti Nicholai cam 5 gressibus ares diets ecclesisB ad 

introitnm eoclesis volts vocats le crowd 

Et 5 magns columpDS ac 5 archus sunt in dicta crippa sive volta." 

Will, of Woreegter, p. 201. 

Crozier^ Yn.Crosse, It al.Rocco, Pastorale, GsR.JBifc^ofSflab: 
the pastoral staff of a bishop or mitred abbot, which has 
the head curled round something in the manner of a shep- 
herd's crook. The crozier of an archbishop is surmounted 
by a cross'', but it was only at a comparatively late time, about 
the twelfth century, that the archbishop laid aside the pastoral 
staff to assume the cross as an appropriate portion of his per- 
sonal insignia. These insignia were often of the most costly 
description. (Plate 42.) Croziers were usually buried with 
bishops and abbots as ensigns of their office, and are occasion- 
ally found on opening their graves : these were sometimes of 
inferior materials and workmanship, and appear to have been 
provided expressly for the purpose of interment^; but the real 



' " A patriarch or primate has two the monuments of many modern bishops 
transverse bars upon his staff; the pope of the Established Church since the Re- 
has three. The carrying of such a cross formation ; among others, upon that of 
before a metropolitan in any place, was a Bishop Hoadly, in Winchester cathedral ; 
mark that he claimed jurisdiction there, and real mitres and croziers of gilt metal 
"Wlien Bishop Fox's tomb at Winchester are suspended over the remains of Bishop 
was opened a few years since, his pastoral Morley, who died in 1684, and Bishop 
staff was found buried with him ; it was Mews, who died in 1706." — Dr. Milner's 
Off oak, and in good preservation : this account of the Limerick Mitre and Crozier, 
iras a general custom. Both the mitre Archsol., vol. xvii. p. 39. 
and the ciozier (or crook) appear upon ■ Over the tomb of Bishop Trelawney, in 
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crozier^ of most elaborate workmanship^ was in earlier times 
very commonly placed in the grave. 

Crucifix, or Patible, a representation of onr blessed Saviour 
nailed to the cross. Cmciiixes are often smaQ beautifully 
executed pieces of sculpture, in wood, ivory, silver, or gold, and 
are placed on Altars and carried in processions in Roman Catholic 
countries : sometimes the figures of St. John the Evangelist and 
the Virgin Mary are placed at the foot of the cross : the roods, 
also, over the entrances of the chancels, and many of the crosses 
erected by the way side, and in towns and villages, &c., as was 
formerly the practice in this kingdom, were crucifixes. See Cross. 

<^ Unaro crucem de auro vocatam crucifixe" 

Test. Thorn. Root de Ingmaothorp, 1S99. Test. Ebor., p. 353. 

" Furor militum etiam crucifijntm sagittis inhorrere fecerat" 

Will. MAlmsbnrj, fo. 63. 1. 88. 

^* Unam crucem argenteam deauratam cum ymaginibus crucifiai, beats 
Virginis, et Johannis evangelists deauratis." Hist. Duneim. Scrip, tree, ex^z. 

Crypt*, Fr. Crypte, Grotte, Ital. Volta aotterranea, Gbr. 
®ruft: a vault beneath a building, either entirely or partly 
under ground. Crypts are frequent under churches ; they do not 
in general extend beyond the limits of the choir or chancel and 
its aisles, and are often of very much smaller dimensions : they 
are careftdly constructed and well finished, though in a plainer 
style than the upper parts of the building, and were formerly 
used as chapels, and provided with Altars and other fittings 
requisite for the celebration of religious services ; they were also 
used as places of sepulture. It sometimes happens that the 
crypt under a church is older than any part of the superstructure, 
as at York, Worcester, and Rochester cathedrals. One of the 
most extensive crypts is that under Canterbury cathedral; in 
smaller churches good examples may be seen, at Hythe, Kent; 
Bepton, Derbyshire ; St. Peter's-in-the-East, Oxford, &c. 

Pelynt church, Comwalli his crozier is sculptured and enameled ; Bishop Fox' a, 
stiU luapended (1843) : it is of wood, at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
painted blue, and gilt * For further information respectiiig the 
There are some very beautiful crozien, supposed origin and uses of the crjrpt* 
or pastoral staves, still presexred, as see Archseologia, vol. viiLp.445; Green*s 
William of Wykeham's, in New College History of Worcester, vol. i. p. 38 ; Bat- 
chapel, Oxford, which is of silver richly tely's Somner, 8tc. 
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Cbyfto-pobtico, an enclosed gallery or portico, having a wall 
with openings or windows in itj instead of columns at the side. 
See Cbovds. 
Cui.i.18, tfoHlfiiSt, a gutter, groove, or channel. 
CuPBOAR]), the dd name for what is now called the sideboard: 
it stood in the hall, and appears, during dinner, to have aerred 
precisely the same purpose as the modem sideboard, the plate, 
&c., being placed upon itj sometimes it was covered with a clotb. 
" The eupborde in his waide gchtille go." Boln of Cvromft, i. Sm. 

" Uniu blodeiu panniu pro cvppboTde de sago." iilai. Dun. Scrip, bw, ncbxnij. 
Cupola, ¥t.Cotq>ole, Ital. Cu/io/a, GEK.JtuVliel; a concave 
ceiling, either hemispherical or of any other curve, covering a 
circular or polygonal area ; also a roof, the eiterior of which is 
of either of these forms, more usually called a dome. 

Cusps (Plate 34), Fa. FadUei, Lobes arrondu, Gbr. Jtnopf : 
the projecting points forming the featherings or foliations in 
Gothic tracery, arches, panels, &c. (Plate 43) ; they came into 
use during the latter part of the Early Enghsh style, at which 
period they were sometimes worked with a small leaf, usually 
a trefoil, on the end. When first 
introduced, the eosps sprung from 
the flat under surface or soffit of 
the arch entirely independent of 
the mouldings, and this method 
was sometimes followed in Deco- 
rated work ; but they very soon 
" ' began to be ftumed from the inner 
moulding next the soffit (usually either a splay or a hdlow), and 
this continued to be the general practice until the expiration of 
Gothic architecture. 

In the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles, they were frequently 
ornamented at the ends, either 
J with beads, leaves, or flowers, and 
!u occasionally with animals. A few 
varieties in the mode of forming 
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cusps may occiwionaUy be met 
with; in the chancel of Solihull 
churchy "Warwickshire, which is of 
early Decorated date, the arcs of 
the featherings, instead of uniting ^ ^^^.^ ^i-^ ^^.^ 
in a point in the usual way, terminate in small curls : . \ 
also at the bay windows in the hall of Eltham palace, ^ ^ — n. 
Kent, which is late Perpendicular work, is another (j) ) 
variety. Bii««M«e.. 

Cylindrical Vault, Fr. VoUte en berceau: called also a 
wagon-head, barrel, or cradle vault. A vault without groins 
resting on two parallel waUs (Plates 142, 143) ; in strictness it 
should, as the name impUes, be in the form of a segment of a 
cylinder, but the term is applied also to pointed vaults of the 
same description. This kind of vaulting was used by the 
Romans, and also by the builders in the middle ages, though 
bat seldom after the expiration of the Norman style, and not 
very frequently even during that period. One of the best and 
oldest examples in this country is that in the chapel in the 
Wliite Tower of London ; there is also a good example of late 
date in the vestibule of Henry the Seventh^s chapel. 

Ctma, Fr. Cymaise, Doucine, Ital. Cima Gola : an undulated 
moulding, of which there are two 
kinds, cyma recta (Fr. Gueule droUe, 
Ital. Gola diritta^ Ger. Azf)Uzi^t, 
SBulflt ber 3onifc^en (giiule), which I 
is hollow in the upper part, and 
round in the lower; and cyma reversa, called also the ogee 
(Fr. Talon, Gueule renversSe, Ital. 
Gola rovescia, Ger. ©orifd^e Seijie, 
^ol()net{le), which is hollow in the 
lower part, and round in the upper. c,-.™«.Tdo..cror. 

(Plate 75.) The term cyma, without an adjective, is always 
considered to mean a cyma recta. It is usually the upper 
member of Grecian and Roman entablatures, excepting in the 
Tuscan and Doric orders, and in Classical architecture is very 
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rarely used in any bnt a horizontal position, except over pedi- 
ments. In the Norman style this moulding is not very often 
met with^ bnt in Gothic architectore it is in fact fireqnent^ 
especially in doorways, windows, archways, &c., bnt the propor- 
tions are generally very different firom those given to it by the 
ancients, and it is called an ogee. 

Cthatiuh, Ital. Cimasa : this is not easy to define, bnt it 
may be called a capping moulding to certain parts and sub- 
divisions of the orders in Classic architecture; the projecting 
mouldings on the upper part of the architrave, (except in the 
Doric order, where it is denominated tenia,) the corresponding 
moulding over the frieze^, and the small moulding between the 
corona and cyma of the cornice, are^^^^^^^^= 



? 






CoOarlao 



^ 



CiaUft 



each called by this name; the small} v 

moulding, also, which runs round the 

upper part of the modillons of a cornice 

is their cymatium; and the upper ^ 

moulding of the abacus of the Roman 

Doric capital is likewise so called ; the upper mouldings which 

serve as a cornice to pedestals, have occasionally the same name. 

Dado, Fr.D^, Ital. Dado, GBE.SBurfel: the solid block or 
cube forming the body of a pedestal in Classical architecture, 
between the base-mouldings and cornice: an architectural 
arrangement of mouldings, &c., round the lower part of the 
walls of a room, resembling a continuous pedestal. 

Dais^ Beitjftf » 9t$Uf Be0> 9tu, Beas(» Btln : the origin of this 
term is involved in obscurity, but it is very probably derived 



* This is sometimes, though inconectly, 
considered to be part of the conice. 

^ Mr. Tyrwhitt makes a distinction 
between the dais, the high dais, or raised 
wooden floor at the end of a hall, with the 
table which stood upon it, and the ders, 
or canopy (danak, Ducauge), the hang- 
ings at the back of the company, often 
drawn over so as to form a kind of canopy 
over their heads. ( See Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, 
4ta, vol. ii. p. 404.) The French word 



dais literally signifies a canopy, and is 
used for that which is earned over the 
Host in processions, also for that over a 
bed or a seat Warton observes that it 
"signifies a throne or canopy, usually 
placed over the head of the principal 
person, at a magnificent feast : hence it 
was transferred to the table at which he 
sate." History of English Poetry, 4to., 
vol. i. p. 422. 
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Fnafii* tawiiu. 



from the French^ and^ if so, the primitive meaning would be a 
canopy. The word is variously spelt by old authors, and vari- 
ously used : it is applied to the chief seat at the " high board/' 
or principal table, in a baronial hall, also to the principal 
table itself, and to the raised part of 
the floor on which it was placed : this 
raised space extended all across the upper 
end of the hall, and was usually but one 
step above the rest of the floor; at one 
end, and sometimes at both ends, was a 
large bay window ; the high table stood 
across the hall, the chief seat being in 
the middle of it, on the upper side next 
the wall, which was usually covered with 
hangings of tapestry or carpeting, but 
in the hall of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury's palace, at Mayfield, Sussex, are 
the remains of the chief seat in stone work; it is of Decorated 
date, and appears to have resembled a stall projecting from the 
wall; the back is covered with diapering: these seats very fre- 
quently, and in all probability generally, had a canopy over 
them. The hall being the apartment used during the middle 
ages on occasions of state and ceremony, the term dais became 
general for a seat of dignity or judgment. 
'* Priore prandente ad magnam mensam ; quam dais vulgariter appellamiu.'' 

Mfttt. Park in Vit Abb. 8. Albuii, 1070. 31. 

" Denarios ad tabulas emendas ad mensas inde faciend' ad magnum deitium 

regis in magna aula." (1236.) Bailey's Hist, of the Tower, Tol. i. p. S14. 

'* Sc fond B(icliard) on des fightand, & wonne >e halle." Langtoit, iss. 
'' Ne who sate first ne last vpon the deys," chancer, Knight's T^ie, fo. 7. 
" Ye wote that ye demyd this day upon desse." Towneley Mysteries, p. 298. 

Dats^ the bays or lights of a window; the spaces between the 
mullions. 

Deambulatory. See Ambulatory. 

Dearn^ or Dern^ a door-post, or threshold. The word is 
frequently used in the northern counties y. 



y £. J. Willson, in Glossary to Pugin's Specimens. 
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Decastyle, li!i.i,.DeeastUo: a porticoof ten columns in front. 

Dbcobated Style or Gothic Abchitectuee* (Rickman). 
This style exhibits the most complete and perfect development 
of Gothic architecture, which iu the Early English style was not 
fuUy matured, and in the Perpendicular began to decline^. 
The most prominent characteristic of thia style is to be found 
in the windows, the tracery of which is always either of geome- 
trical figures, circles, quatrefoils, &c., as in the earlier instances'*, 
or flowing in wavy lines, as in the later examples': the 
forma and proportions of the windows differ very considerably; 
when the heads are pointed the arches 
are, perhaps, most usually equilateral, 
althoagh abundant instances are to be 
found in which arches of different pro- - 
portions are used; sometimes they are 
segmental and pointed segmental, some- 
times, especially in Northamptonshire, . 
they are ogees, and not uufrequently the 
heads are perfectly fiat (Plate 158.) 
There are also some very fine circular 
windows of this style, as in the south a. 
transept at Lincoln cathedral. The in,.«iw..i,,oj"ni 

doorways of this style have frequently a close resemblance to 

' It mif be uiefu] to remark, m be- broad and some nanow,be>uti full j grouped 

gionen an apt to be misled by the name and pcoportioned. Among Ibeie mould- 

inlo expecting lo find more omamenl in ingtoiie is often Found coasisCing of a roll, 

this iCjle tian anj other, that imall with an edge which aeparatea it into two 

(Miuntry churches of this stifle are tie- parts, the roll on one side the edge being 

ijumtly remarkably plain. part of a thinner cylinder, and withdrawn 

■ Its diilinguishing features are thus a little within the other. A capital with 

■bij summed up by Mr. Whewell; "It crumpled leaves, a peculiar base and 

ia chancteriied with us by its window- pedestal, also belong to this slyle."-> 

tracA7,geoniet)icatintheearl;inBtaQces, Whewcll's Nates on German Chuichet, 

flowingin the later; but also, and perhaps 3rd edit., p. 330. 

better, by its triangnlsr canopies, crockeled ■> As at Merton College chapel, 

■od finialed, its aiehed bnttreises, with Broughton, Kidlinglon, &c. &c. See the 

triangular heads, its peculiar mouidings, plates ofwindows. 

DO longer a collectian of equal rounds, ' As at Worstead, Norfolk, Little St. 

with hollows, like the Early English, but Mary's. Cambridge, St. Mary MagdaleDe, 

nn assemblage of varioua members, some Oxford, Stc. StC. 
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those of tlie Early English^ and are chiefly distinguished by the 
ornaments^. Sometimes a series of niches^ with figures in them^ 
is carried up the sides and round the heads of the doorways ; 
and sometimes foUated tracery, hanging free from one of the 
outer mouldings of the arch, is used in doorways, monumental 
recesses, &c.; these have a very elegant effect, but occur usually 
in rich specimens only. A weather-moulding, or drip-stone, is 
generally used over the heads of doorways, windows, niches, &;c., 
the ends of which are supported on corbel heads, or bosses of 
foliage, or are returned in various ways; this is not unfr^quently 
formed into an ogee and crocketed, and surmounted with a 
finial so as to become a canopy (see Walpole, St. Andrews, 
Plate 94), and sometimes it is formed into a triangular canopy, 
or a triangular canopy is placed above the weather-moulding ; 
this arrangement is exceedingly common in this style, and 
not very prevalent in either of the others. The pillars in 
rich buildings are either of clustered shafts, or moulded; in 
plainer buildings they are usually either octagonal or circular; 
when of clustered shafts the plan of the pillar very frequently 
partakes of the form of a lozenge : the capitals are either plain 
or enriched with foliage, which, like most of the ornaments in 
this style, is usually very well executed. Niches are very freely 
used, either singly, as on buttresses, &c. (Plate 23), or in 
ranges, so as to have the effect of a series of 
deeply sunk panels (Lichfield, Plate 6), and both 
are usually surmounted by crocketed canopies. 
The mouldings of the Decorated style generally 
consist of rounds and hollows separated by small 
fillets, and are almost always extremely effective, 
and arranged so as to produce a very pleasing con- 
trast of light and shade; the hollows are frequently 
enriched with running foUage, or with flowers at 
intervals, particularly the ball-flower, and a flower 

* See Doorways, Plate 50; Arcade, Cornices, Plate 38; Mouldings, Plates 
Plate 6; Buttresses, Plates 23 and 25; 86,87,88; Porches, Plate 117; Roofs, 
Capitals, Plate 31 ; Corbels, Plate 35 ; Plate 123. 
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f of four leaves, which succeeded the-? 
■ toothed ornament of the preceding style / 
this is often carved with a very bold >^ 
projection and produces a very fine effect, 
the outside -of' some of- the' windows at Kingsthorpe churchy 
Northamptonshire.' The- Decorated' style prevailed throughout 
the greater part of the fourteenth century;- it was first introduced 
in the reigu of Edward I., some of the-earliest examples being 
the celebrated crosses erected to the memory of Queen Eleanor, 
who died in. 1390; but it was in -the reigns- of his successors, 
Edward III and III,, that this style was in general use. 
■ Deokees, Fb. D^^rr^, steps or stturs. See QkeesI ' 
" Aod &o the gTouiide.TpTyght.Bs a.lyne. 
There were degrtet men b; to ascende." LjAgau't Boko orTrajv. 

Dentels, Dentils, ¥R.Denticulea, lTAT..Dentelli,Gx.R.^A'i)n: 
fc^nitte : ornaments resembling teeth, used in t ~ ,. ■ g t b 
the bed-moulding . of Ionic, Corinthian, and _A-fl,-B — JLJl 
Composite cornices.. 

DiAOONAL. Rib, a. rib crossing a bay or compartment of a 
vault diagonally from the.oppoaite angles. 

DiAFEB-woBK,DiAPEBiNa, Yt..Diapri, ItAL-Diaspro, GER.®e; 
bliimte: anomamentof flowers applied to a plain surface, whether 
.carved . or painted ; if carved, the flowers are j 
entirely sunk into the work below the general | 
surface; they are usually square, and placed | 
close to each other, but occasionally . other | 
arrangements are ^ used,- as at Canterbury { 
cathedral; this kind of decoration was first j 
introduced in the Early English style, in which . 
it vras sometimes applied to large spaces, as in ,.| 
"Westminster, abbey and Chichester cathedral ; 
in the Decorated style it was also extensively . 
used,. as in the chapter-house, Canterbury, j 
St. Mary's chapel, Ely cathedral, the tomb of 
Gervase Alard, at Winchelsea, the parapet of I 
Beverley minster (Plate 97), Sic- In the Per- - 
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pendicular style diapering was used only as a painted ornament^ 
and as no attention has been paid to the preservation of such 
decorations^ but few specimens remain; some portions of a 
pattern of beautiful flowing foliage may be seen at the east end 
of the lady chapel in Gloucester cathedral ; this kind of work 
was executed in the most brilliant colours combined with gilding; 
it was employed in the Decorated as well as in the Perpendicular 
style^ and probably also in the Early EngUsh^ but no examples 
can be referred to of that period. 

DiASTYLE^ YR.Diastyle, iTnuDiasHlo, GBR.SSeitfauUg : an 
arrangement of columns in Grecian and Roman architecture in 
which the inter-columniation or space between them is equal to 
three^ or^ according to some^ four diameters of the shaft. 

DiAZOMATA, Itjll, Precinzione, GER.2(bfa^e tm Z^^attx: the 
passages or spaces which encircled the seats at intervals in an 
ancient theatre ; called also Prsecinctiones. 

Die, the cube or dado of a pedestal. See Dado. 

Dipteral, Dipteros, ¥b.. Diptire, Ital. Diptero, Gbr.^))^ 
peljIUglic^t : a temple, having a double range of columns all 
round. It usually had eight in the front row of the end 
porticos, and fifteen at the sides, the columns at the angles being 
included in both. 

Discharging Arch, called also Relieving Arch; an arch 
formed in the substance of a wall, to relieve the part which is 
below it from the superincumbent weight : they are frequently 
used over lintels and flat-headed openings. 

DiTRiGLYPU, an interval between two columns, admitting two 
triglyphs in the entablature ; used in the Doric order. 

Dome, Fr. Dome, Ital. Duamo, Ger. Som : a cupola ; the 
term is derived from the Italian, DuomOy a cathedral, the custom 
of erecting cupolas on those buildings having been so prevalent 
that the name dome has, in the French and English languages, 
been transferred from the church to this kind of roof. See 
Cupola. 

Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages. 

Cent. XII. There is ample evidence yet remaining of the 
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domestic architecture in this country during the twelfth century. 
The ordinary manor-houses^ and even houses of greater con- 
sideration^ appear to have been generally built in the form of 
a parallelogram^ two stories high, the lower story vaulted, with 
no internal communication between the two, the upper story 
approached by a flight of steps on the outside, and in that 
story was sometimes the only fireplace in the whole building. 
It is more than probable that this was the usual style of 
house in the preceding century. The manor-house at Boothby 
Pagnel, Lincolnshire, is a perfect specimen of such a house; its 
date is rather late in the twelfth century ; it had a sort of moat 
not washing the walls ; at Cbristchurch, Hants, is another house 
rather earlier*. "Windows in the upper story are larger than 
those below, which are small narrow lights'. Moyses' hall at 
Bury St. Edmund's is a larger and later building, consisting of 
two portions, but still, so far as it can be traced, on the same 
plan. There were however in the twelfth century other houses 
on a different plan, having a hall on the ground floor, which 
went the whole height of the house ; thus at Barnack was^ such 
a hall, divided into three parts by columns and arches, like a 
church : at Oakham castle, Rutland, is a similar hall, which is 
all that now remains of the original structure built by Walche- 
line de Ferrers about 1180. The greater part of the palace of 
the bishop of Hereford appears to have been originally a hall 
on this plan, having the columns and arches of timber**. The 
square-headed window early appears, for it occurs divided 



* There are also iii some parts of the 
kingdom remains of similar houses, as 
part of the Crown inn, Rochester, part of 
a house at Saltford, near Bristol. 

' Sometimes the huilding was more 
eztenaiTe; thus the remains which in 
1830 existed of the prior of Lewes's 
hostelry in Southwark, and which formed 
the lower story of such a huilding, (vid. 
Archaeol., toL xxiil p. 299,) had appa- 
rently other buildings joined on to them. 

' It is mortifying to be obliged to speak 



of the existence of this most valuable 
specimen of domestic architecture in the 
past tense ; it was pulled down about the 
year 1830. ^ 

■> At Minster, Thanet, are remains of 
a Norman house. At Bishop's Waltham 
are also Norman remains ; and at Apple- 
ton, Berks, the entrance doorway and hall 
doors of manor-house. Winwall, Norfolk, 
which is engraved in Britton's Antiquities, 
vol. V. p. 180, plate No. 2^5, is a Norman 
chapel turned into a house in modern day i:. 
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by a mullion, under a semicircular areb at Moyses' ball. 
Instances also are found in tbis century of a fasbion wbich 
continued very mucb later; seats are formed on eacb side of tbe 
window in the interior, by cutting down the waU, or rather by^ 
not building it up all tbe way to tbe window*sill^ leaving a bencb 
of stone on eacb side. 

Cent. XIII. In tbe early part of tbe tbirteentb century tbe 
general plan of bouse before spoken of was still continued^ and 
of tbis, Pytbagoras^s scbool at Cambridge, and tbe Temple farm, 
Strood, Kent/ (tbe latter to be disentangled from modern work,) 
are specimens ; and tbere are otber buildings of about tbe ^ame 
date of tbe same kind. Tbere is a good example of a perfect 
bouse in Aydon castle, .Nortbumberland, tbe date of wbicb is 
rather late in tbis century, and tbe building is, except as to some 
of tbe offices, in a wonderfiilly entire state: tbougb called a 
castle, it is merely a bouse built witb some attention to security. 
Tbe general plan is a long irregular line, witb two ratber ex- 
tensive enclosures or courts formed by walls, besides a smaller 
one witbin. On two sides is a steep ravine, on tbe otbers tbe 
outer wall bas a kind pf ditcb, but very sballow. Tbe original 
cbief entrance, still existing, is by an external fligbt of steps, wbicb 
bad a covered roof to tbe upper story, and so far partakes of tbe 
features of tbe earlier bouses ^ Little Wenbam ball, Suffolk, 
about A.D. 1260, is a very early instance of tbe use of brick, tbe 
main walls of tbe bouse being of tbat material, except tbe lower 
part, wbere flint and stone are intermixed. Tbe building bas at 
one period been larger, but it seems bigbly probable tbat wbat 
now remains formed tbe wbole of tbe original bouse. It 
consists of four rooms and a cbapel, tbus arranged : two 



» Cent. XIII. Remains of houses built 
in this century are to be found in various 
other places: Ryhall, Rutland; Stamford 
and Aslackby, Lincolnshire ; Nassington 
and Wopdcroft, Northamptonshire, the 
remains of the last considerable ; Thame 
Prebendal House, Oxon; Godmersham, 
Kent; Goodrich Castle, Herefordshire; 



Bristol, entrance to the city schools : and 
much of domestic work of this age is to 
be traced in various monastic buildings. 
At Middleton Cheney, Oxon, is a singular 
curiosity, a timber doorway having the 
toothed ornament carved in the bead, 
which is a low segmental arch. 
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long rooms, one over the other, the lower one vaulted, the upper 
one having the only fireplace in the building : at the east side 
of these, and ranging with the north end, is a small vaulted 
room; over that the chapel, also vaulted, and another small room 
over that, rising higher than the upper large room, in the form 
of a tower : there is a very narrow turnpike stair communicating 
with these two small rooms and the chapel, but it seems probable 
that the principal access to the upper large rooin was by an 
external flight of stairs at the south-west angle. 

Cent. XIV. Early in the fourteenth century occurs Marken- 
field hall, Yorkshire, on a plan not very unhke Aydon, and 
mostly very perfect ; but here the entrance is on the ground, 
the lower story partly vaulted, and the chief rooms still up stairs. 
Perhaps late in the preceding, and certainly early in this century, 
houses are to be found which (it may be presumed for safety) 
have a square tower attached to them. Longthorpe, near Peter- 
borough, is one of these. 

The domestic^ remains during this century are very numerous, 
and the plans very various, probably some of them originally 
quadrangular, within moats, but we are not aware of any quad- 
rangular building which has all its sides of the .fourteenth 
century ; the nearest to it is perhaps the Mote, Ightham, Kent. 
The hall is a very chief feature in the houses of this date, and 
that at the Mote, Ightham, is very perfect. The roof of the 
hall at.Nursted court, Kent, was so framed as to. stand about 
four. feet within the walls, and formed, by the two timber 
columns on which it rested, two small side aisles and a centre, so 
far in plan like the earlier Norman halls of Bamack and Oakham. 
. The domestic architecture of every, country is necessarily 
affected by the degree of safety in which that country may be ; 

* Cent. XIV. Ojf/brd»«rf ......Part of Broughton Castle. 

Cambridgeshire, Prior Cawden's H., Ely. Shropshire, Acton Burnel; Ludlow Castle; 

Kent Nash Court; Court-lodge, Stoke Say Castle. 

Great Chart; The Palace, Charing; Somersetshire Bishop's Palace, Wells ; 

Southfleet Rectory ; Penshurst Vicar's Close, Wells ; Clevcdon Court. 

Lineolnshire Uffington. WiMs.V\KCt House, Tishury ; S. Wraxhall. 

Northamptonshire. • .Bamack. 
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consequently, in the north of England, from the early part of 
the fourteenth century down to the union of the two crowns of 
England and Scotland under one monarch, James I., or nearly 
to that time, no residence was safe except a tower — some rectory 
houses are yet towers — so that for what may strictly be termed 
" domestic'' architecture during the fourteenth century, it is in 
vain to search there ; but there are many border towers, as they 
are termed, of great interest; Belsay castle is the finest'. 
They all, or at least nearly all, preserve the aboriginal feature 
of having the lower story vaulted like the twelfth century houses ; 
and in Chillingham park, Northumberland, is Hepburn tower, 
which still more accurately preserves, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, or perhaps rather later, the features of a house 
of the twelfth century ; it is nearly square, has the lower story 
vaulted, and had originally (for the staircase has clearly been 
thrust in since) no internal communication between the upper 
and lower story; the fireplaces (five in number) are in the 
upper story and attics. 

With respect to houses in towns during this century, there 
are in York some remarkable specimens of foot entrances from 
the street, to courts which appear to have been in common to 
several houses. They are chiefly remarkable from the enormous 
length of the spurs forming the two sides of the entrance, and 
supporting the projecting story of the house above, or rather 
supporting a projection beyond that projecting story. This 
taste in York continued until late in the fifteenth century, and 
the spurs are then very richly carved. There are timber houses 
of the fourteenth century yet remaining, but the details are 
much destroyed ; they exist at York and Salisbury, at Wing- 
ham™, Kent, and other places. 

* See also Edlingham, Witton Els- remarked that it has hitherto proved a 

don, &c. &c. NorthumWiand. difficult thing to find a perfect house of 

" The house here referred to as at considerable size from not long after the 

Wingham, must not be confounded with latter half of this century until towards 

one at the same place of later date, and the middle of the next, that is, a large 

which, to a general observer, is more house in the early Perpendicular style, 

striking in its appearance. It may be and entire, or nearly so. 
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Cent. XV. In the fifteenth century, houses of all materials, 
plans, and sizes, occur^ ; sometimes quadrangular, as at Thame 
prebendal house, though here part is earlier; sometimes a large 
irregular court, formed partly by the house, by stables and other 
out-buildings, and by walls, as (late in the century) Great Chal- 
field, Wilts : until rather late in the century it is not however 
easy to find an entire house of any size all of one date. The 
fironts of Ockwells, Berks ; Great Chalfield, Wilts ; and Harlax- 
ton, Lincolnshire, (the latter amidst much later work,) exhibit a 
singular uniformity of design ; at each end are two large gables, 
then two small ones, one forming the porch, the other the hall 
window, and the centre of the building between these two small 
gables consists of a recess forming the hall. Towards the end 
of the century, tower gateways, sometimes square (used earlier 
also) and sometimes with octangular towers on each side, were 
used for the entrance. Moats were still in use through this 
century, but not to every house. In the northern counties, 
border towers were still in use by the smaller proprietors ^ ; and 
castles, possessing features both of habitation and fortification, 
by the greater lords : of these last, Warkworth is by far the 
finest. In many towns ^ are considerable remains of houses built 



■ Cent. XV. 

Bedfordshire Summeries. 

BuekinghamMkire . • .Eton College. 

ComwaU. Cothele. 

Derby Haddon Hftll; 

Winiield Manor House. 

jyevoiuhire Dartington. 

Mstejc Nether Hall. 

Herefordshire*. 'Wihon Castle, near Ross. 

Hertfordshire. . . Hatfield. 

Kemt, Eltham ; Longfield ; Westonhanger ; 

Lympne ; Starkey's, Wouldham ; 

Hever; Knole. 
Lhtcobahire Tattershall Castle ; 

Gainsboroagh Manor House. 

Leicestershire. Kirby Muxloe. 

J#MJ«<fe«e£, Crosby Hall; Hampton Court 

Norfolk. Oxburgh Hall, 

A'or/Aa«te...Fotberinghay; Duddington. 



Orfordshire Stanton Harcourt ; 

Ewelme Hospital ; Broughton Castle. 

Butktudshire Liddington . 

Somersetshire Chapel Cleeve. 

jS'tirrey... Archbishop's Palace, Croydon; 

Beddington HaU. 

Sussex. Brede Place. 

H arwickshire Baddesley Cli ntoii. 

Wiltshire N orrington ; W ooaland ; 

S. Wraxhall; Pottem ; Place House, 

Tisbury ; Bishop's Palace, Salisbury. 
° Betchfield, Northumberland; the 
older portion of Dalston Hall, Cumber- 
land ; Mortham's Tower, Yorkshire, &c. 
The two last are well worth examination. 
' Grantham, Lincoln, Salisbury, Sher« 
borne, Glastonbury, Canterbury, York, 
Exeter, Wells, Bristol, Coventry, Col- 
chester, Tickhill. 
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during the fifteenth century ; many of them originally inns, and 
some still so. A house in the market-place, Newark, is an early 
instance (Edw. IV.) of timber and ornamental plaster or cement 
united, of which latter material are a series of small figures with 
canopies over them ; here, as in many other timber houses in 
towns, a long range of windows, or rather one window extending 
through the whole front, occurs. 

But little evidence of the mode in which houses were fitted up 
in the interior is to be found until late in the century. Hall 
screens are occasionally to be foimd rather earUer, but not much 
so.' Tapestry of course must have been in use, but specimens 
even so late as the end of this century are not common, and we 
believe none occur earlier. The walls were also occasionally 
painted with ornaments or figures : indeed remains of this are 
to be foimd at a much earUer period, as the celebrated Painted 
Chamber in the palace at Westminster. It is probable that 
wainscot abo began to be used at the end of this century. It 
is not easy to ' speak ~ of the ceilings during this century; at 
Sherborne abbey, Dorset, is a good timber one divided into 
squares, with flowers carved at the intersections; the hall at 
Great Chalfield had its ceiling divided into squares by the main 
timbers, and those squares subdivided into others of plaster, 
with bosses at the intersections 4. 

Cent. XVI. During the sixteenth century there arose many 
houses of great magnificence, of all plans and materials, ample 
remains of which yet exist'. 



4 In some towns are to be found houses 
the lower stories of which appear to have 
been originally intended for shops, from 
their having arcades of stone or timber, 
originally open. Canterbury, Charing, 
Kent, Glastonbury, Shrewsbury. > 

. ' Cent. XVI. 
CA««Atre...Hooton Hall ; Moreton HaU. 

Cumberland. Dalston Hall. . 

Dorsetshire,. Athelhampstead Hall ; 

Wolverton HalL 



Essex, Layer Mamey; Gosfield; Moyiia. 
Gloucestershire.^ Thombury Castle ; 

Chavenage, near Tetbuiy. 
Kent, Penshurst; Hever; Franks; 

Cobham Hall ; . Orpington Rectory ^ 

the Mote, Ightham. 

Middiesex .'. Hampton CourL 

Norfolk... .East Basham H. ,- Oxnead H. 
Northamptonshire... hurleigh. 

Nottinghamshire Wollaton HalL 

Oxfordshire, Broughton Castle. 

5%ro/uAtre............Plush HalL . 
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From tte middle down to the close of this centiiry, Italian 
features were continually increasing^ and consequently the style 
which prevailed at the end of the century varied very materially 
from that used at the beginning. Early in this century^ if not 
sooner^ wainscot came much into fashion for the principal rooms. 
The panels were small^ and mostly of what is called the linen 
pattern^ but they were also carved with every variety of pattern, 
mixed more or less with Italian details, and frequently on the 
upper line of panels of the room were carved in high relief fanciful 
heads placed in wreaths. A great deal of this kind of work 
yet remains at Tolleshunt Darcy, Essex ; Thame Park, Oxon ; 
Boughton Malherbe, Kent" ; Syon House, Middlesex ; and in 
many other places. Towards the latter end of the century 
plainer panels were introduced, sometimes with gilding, as at a 
house at HoUingborne, Kent, and also arabesques, &c., in 
painting, as at Boughton Malherbe, Kent. Sometimes the 
walls had rude paintings, as at Eastbury House, Essex. 

The ceilings were often very richly ornamented; in the 
early part of the century the main divisions were formed by the 
girders of the floor above; and those spaces subdivided by 
plaster ribs slightly raised, as at Thame Park ; sometimes the 
girders and joists of the floor above were left bare but orna- 
mented by mouldings, and sometimes richly carved, as at a 
house in Colchester, now the Marquis of Granby public house. 
Sometimes the ceilings were divided into various figures by ribs 
of oak, and the spaces between plastered ; as at Layer Mamey, 
Essex, Hever and Allington castles, Kent. In later times these 
ribs were of plaster, and much ornamented. Occasionally pen- 
dants were introduced. Ornamental staircases do not occur 
until towards the end of this century ; where they exist of such 

Somersetshire Barrington Court ; WarwicksJdre Compton-Wyniate ; 

Nettlecombe Court ; South Petherton. Worm Leighton. 

Svffolk Hengrave Hall, 1525; Wiltshire Longleat; Laycock Abbey. 

Gii&rd's Hall, 1 538 ; Yorkshire New Hall, near Pontefract 

West Stow Hall. * It should be observed that parts of 

Surrey Sutton Court many of the houses, here mentioned, are 

Sussex. Cowdray. of earlier date than the sixteenth century. 
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a form as according to the taste of later days would have re- 
quired a baluster, the space below the hand-rail is usually filled 
up with plaster instead of an open balustrade, as at Boughton 
Malherbe, and Leeds castle, Kent*. Galleries appear to have 
been not generally in use before the latter part of this century. 
The timber-houses in towns during the latter part of this cen- 
tury are often very splendid. 

Cent. XVII. The houses of the seventeenth century hardly 
require description". Staircases, with open balustrades, came 
into use, and many of them are very handsome. Galleries also 
in the large houses. Towards the middle of the century, houses 
with high roofs, and bold cornices on large projecting brackets, 
are occasionally found, as Balls in Hertfordshire, but they were 
not thoroughly established until late in the century. In the 
latter part of this century houses of plaster very richly orna- 
mented were frequent in towns. Of these, Sparrow^s house at 
Ipswich is the most splendid specimen. One of the richest 
timber-houses to be found of this period is at Ludlow. During 
this century also, in the garden, terraces with balustrades of 
open panels, and having animals at the angles, were frequently 
used, as at Claverton, Somersetshire, and the Duke's house, 
Bradford, Wilts. 

Donjon, Bongeon, Boungeom lTAL,Torrione, GEB.@c||lofMburm: 
See Dungeon. 

Doorway, Door, Bore, Fr. Porte, PortaU, Ital. Porta, Ger. 
Xl)UX : the entrance into a buildings or into an apartment of a 
building. Among the ancients doorways were usually rect- 



' The latter of these is now destroyed. 
" Cent. XVII. 

Derbyihire Hard wicke Hall. 

Ettex Audley End. 

Hampshire B ramshill. 

Hertfordshire Hatfield. 

Huntingdonshire Hinchinbrook. 

Kent Knole; Godinton ; Charlton H. 

lAncolnshire Harlaxton. 

Middlesex Holland House. 

Norfolk Blickling. 



Northamptonshire. . . Canon's Ashby ; 
Castle Ashby ; Kirby. 

Oxfordshire Wroxton Abbey. 

Somersetshire Montacute. 

Swrrey, Loseley. 

&usex Bateman's, at Burwash, 16S4. 

Warwickshire Aston Hall. 

Wiltshire Charlton. 

Worcestershire Westwood. 

Yorkshire N ew Hall, near Otiey. 
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angular in form, though occasionally the opening diminished 
towards the top, until architecture became comipted in the 
latter times of the Roman empire, when they were sometimes 
arched; when not arched they generally had a suit of mouldings, 
called an architrave, running round them, and there were often 
additional monldings over the top supported by a large console 
or truss at each end. The doors were of wood, or metal, and 
occasionally of marble, panelled, and frequently, if not always, 
turned on pivots working in sockets. 

In the architecture of the middle ages doorways are striking 
and important features, and afford in the character of their 
mooldingB and ornaments clear evidence of the styles to which 
they belong'. In the style mentioned in this Glossary as perhaps 
being Saxon, they are always plain, with very httle, if any, 
moulding, excepting in some instances a rude impost, and even 
that is frequently a plain stone slightly projecting from the face of 
the wall, as at Laughton-en-le-Morthen church, Yorkshire : the 
arches are semicircular, and (hke all the rest of the work) rudely 
constructed, but in some instances the head of the opening is 
formed by two straight pieces of stone placed upon their ends 
on the impost, and leaning together at the top so as to produce 
the form of a triangle, as at Bamack 
and Brigstock churches, Northampton- '^r 
shire. In the Norman style doorways t: 
became more ornamental, though at its e 
commencement very Httle decoration i 
was used. In the earliest examples -i 
the Jamba and uchivolt were merely r, 
cut into square recesses, or angles with- ^ 
out mouldings, with a simple impost «~-»"». K«,i^,u..u„. 
at the springing of the arch ; but as the style advanced, 
mouldings and other enrichments were introduced, and continued 
to be applied in increasing numbers until th^ sometimes nearly 

' In large churchei tbe princip4l door- unalleT buildings there ii frequfntly na 
mj-i are placed at the we«t end of the weitern doorway, the entrances being 
nave and the ends of the tranaepli, but in st the lidei of the nave. 
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or quite equalled the breadth of the opening of the doorway, fine 
examples of which remain at Lincoln cathedral^ ; the ornaments 
were used almost entirely on the outside, the inside usually being 
(as in all the styles of Gothic architecture) perfectly plain. 
Norman doorways difier considerably in their character and 
ornaments, scarcely any two being alike. The arch is commonly 
semicircular, though occasionally segmental or horse-shoe : the 
mouldings and enrichments are very various, but are generally 
bold and good, and, though not so well worked as those of the 
later styles, they generally equal and sometimes surpass them in 
richness and force of effect : the outer moulding of the arch 
sometimes stops upon the impost, producing the effect of a weather 
moulding, although it does not project from the face of the wall; 
weather-mouldings also are very frequently used, and they either 
stop upon the impost or terminate in carved corbels. Shafts 
are often, but not always, used in the jambs ; they are generally 
circular, but occasionally octagonal, and are sometimes orna- 
mented with zigzags or spiral mouldings; the capitals are usually 
in some degree enriched, and are often carved with figures and 
foUage; the impost-moulding above the caps generally runs 
through the whole jamb, and is frequently continued along the 
wall as a string. Some of the most usual ornaments in Norman 
doorways are zigzags of various kinds, and series of grotesque 
heads, set in a hollow moidding, with projecting tongues or 
beaks overlapping a large torus or bead; small figures and 
animals are also frequently used, and occasionally the signs 
of the zodiac, as at Iffley, Oxfordshire, and St. Margaret's, 
York, where there are thirteen, according to the Saxon calendar. 
The actual opening of the doorway is often flat at the top, 
and rises no higher than the springing of the arch; the 
tympanum, or space between the top of the opening and the 

7 It is remarkable that the doorways that province, is the west doorway of St. 

of the Norman style in Normandy are not George de Bocherville, and this would not 

to be compared with those in this country be considered a very striking example in 

for depth of moulding and amount of en- England : in other respects they conre- 

richment : the richest which has been spond with the doorways of this country, 
met with in a rather extensive search in 
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arch, is sometimes left plain, but is generally ornamented, and 
frequently sculptured with a rude representation of some Scrip- 
tural or legendary subject. In a few late instances a pediment 
is formed over the arch by a projecting moulding, as at St. 
Margaret's at CliflFe, Kent. (Plate 44.) Good examples of 
Norman doorways may be seen at the cathedrals of Ely, 
Durham, Rochester, and Lincoln; at the churches of South 
Ockenden, Essex; Iffley, Oxfordshire; Barfrestone, Kent; at 
the chapter-house, Bristol; Malmsbury abbey, and various 
other places. (Plates 44 to 47.) 

A few original Norman doors exist : they are devoid of orna- 
ments, except the hinges and iron scroll-work on the front ; the 
nails with which these are fixed are, in 
general, not large, but the heads some- 
times have considerable projection; the N.aj»„d^c«n mB«k. 
hinges are often perfectly plain straps, but the ends are not 
unfirequently turned into small scrolls, and there is some- 
times a larger scroll on each side next the joint of the 
hinge; these together often resemble the letter C. (Comp- 
ton, Plate 65.) A good example of Norman scroll-work exists 
(it did in 1830) on the inner west door of Woking church, 
Surrey. 

Early English doorways generally have pointed arches, though 
a few have semicircular, and occasionally the top of the opening 
is flat. In large examples the mouldings are very numerous, and 
the jambs contain several small shafts which usually stand quite 
firee, and are often of Purbeck or Forest marble, or some fine 
stone of a different kind from the rest of the work ; the jamb is 
generally cut into recesses to receive these shafts, with a small 
suit of mouldings between each of them; in small doorways there 
is often but one shaft in each jamb, and sometimes none' ; the 

* The doorways of this age in Normandy formed into a straight surface, and oma- 

correspond in general character with those mented with a series of subordinate shafts 

of this country, but in some rich examples supporting small arches below the capitals 

the shaftsthatsupport the arch- mouldings of the others, as at the churches of 

fttand out quite detached from the rest of Lisieux, Grand Andelys and Ussy, and 

the work, and the jamb behind them is the ruined abbey of Ardenne near Caen : 
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capitals are generally enriclied with delicate leaves, but they often 
consist of plain mouldings. The archivolt, and the spaces be- 
tween the shafts in the jambs, 
are firequently enriched with the 
toothed ornament, or with leaves 
and other decorationscharacteristic 
of the style, but in some very good 
examples they have only plain 
moiUdings. The opening of the 
doorway is often divided into two 
by a single shaft, or a clustered 
column with a quatrefoil, or other 
oruament above it. There Is almost 
invariably a weather-moulding taib-nm™. 

over the arch, which is generally supported on a head at each 
end. In many instances the inner mouldings of the head 
are formed into a trefoil or cinquefoil arch, the points of which 
generally terminate in small Sowers or leaves, and in some 
small doorways the whole of the mouldings follow these forms'. 
Fine examples of the doorways of this style remain at the 
cathedrals of York, Lincoln, Salisbury, Chichester, and Lichfield 
(this last with some singularities), at Beverley minster, and at 
St. Cross, Hants. {Phite8 48,49.) 
Early English doors were sel- 
dom ornamented, except with iron 
Bcroll-work, though occasionally, ' 
towards the end of the style, they 
may have had other decorations*'. 

in these eiamplea the vork U of the be«t projects into the opening sou to contract 

character and considerably enriched. In its width, having veiy much the appor- 

veiy many French examples the opening ance of a flattened trefoil ; in the northern 

of the doorway has a flat top, lerel with parts of the kingdom thii form is by no 

the epringing of the arcli, the space meant cocRned to the Early English 

shore bring filled with panelling or sculp, style, but in other districti it is not tctj 

ture. oftcD found in later work. (See Lutton, 

• There arealioimall doorways of thi> Plate 48.) 

style with a itraight top, with the lintel <• The western doon of the catbedral of 

supported at each end on a corbel, which Seei, in Normandy, are of this age, and 
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The scroll-work is more delicate and mucli more elaborate in this 
style than in the Norman, and often forms very elegant patterns 
covering the whole of the door ; the ends of the curls, and some- 
times also their points of union, are occasionally ornamented with 
small heads of animals : the hinges, when not plain straps, have 
branches or curls at the ends, and often at the sides likewise, 
and when other scroll-work is used with them their ramifications 
are made to combine with the general design. The ornamental 
iron-work is usually applied to the outside of the door only; it is 
however occasionally found on the inside also, but of a simpler 
pattern, as at the west end of St. Alban's abbey. The heads of 
the nails vary considerably in shape, sometimes they are flat and 
sometimes thej project as much as an inch. When the doors 
are otherwise plain there are occasionally iron scutcheons or 
ornaments fixed round the handles, as at Honingham church, 
Norfolk. 

Decorated doorways are not in general so deeply recessed 
as those of the last style, but they very much resemble them 
in the mouldings and shafts in the jambs. There are a few 
examples, chiefly early in the style, in which the opening is 
divided into two, as at York minster, but this is not the usual 
arrangement. The shafts in the -' --■ - -■ 

jambs are usually of slighter pro- 
portions than in the Early English 
style, and, instead of being worked 
separate, form part of the general 
suit of mouldings; the capitals 

consist either of plain mouldings, i 

or are enriched with leaves of dif- 
ferent kinds characteristic of the 

style. Many smaU doorways have ' 

no shafts in the jambs, but the <i 

mouldings of the arch are con- 
tinued down to the plinth, where D«.k-«. n.™ 

an omamenttd on the front with suocei- irefoii srchei, which are fastened on with 
•iTe lienor nnmll banded ahsftisupporting nails with projecting conical hcadn. 
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they stop upon a slope. The arch in large doorways is almost 
invariably pointed; in smaller it is frequently an ogee. The 
mouldings are very commonly enriched with flowers, foliage, 
and other ornaments, which are sometimes in ranning pat- 
terns, but very often placed separately at short intervals ; the 
most prevalent are the ball-flower, and another of four leaves, 
which is frequently worked with a bold projection that produces 
a very fine effect; both these are characteristic of the Decorated 
style: occasionally a series of small niches, with statues in them^ 
like a hollow moulding, are carried up 
the jambs and round the arch ; and some- 
times doubly feathered tracery, hanging 
quite free from some of the outer mould- 
ings, is used in the arch, and has a very 
rich effect: small buttresses or niches 
are sometimes placed at the sides of the 
doorways. A weather-moidding is almost 
universallyused; it is generally supported 
at each end on a boss of foliage, or a 
corbel, which is frequently a head, but 
it sometimes terminates in a curl or a 
short return; it is seldom continued along 
the wall ; occasionally it is crocketed and 
surmounted at the top by a finial, especially when in the form of 
an ogee, or it has a finial and no crockets. In rich examples 
canopies are common over Decorated doorways ; they are either 
triangular, or ogees with crockets and finials, the space between 
them and the mouldings of the arch being filled with tracery- 
panels, foliage, or scidpture*^. 




yfitagj, Oxc 



* In French Decorated work the door- 
ways, in many respects, correspond with 
those of this country, and the mouldings 
are in section much alike; but double 
doorways are more prevalent, and the 
opening for the door almost universally 
in large examples, and not unfrequently 
in small, rises no higher than the spring- 



ing of the arch and is terminated square, 
the tympanum above being sculptured 
with a series of Scripture subjects, which 
are usually arranged horizontally one 
above another: the usual mode of onui> 
men ting the jambs and archivolt is with 
niches and statues; the figures in the 
jambs are usually large, standing on 
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The doors in the Decorated style are sometimes ornamented 
with iron scroll-work like the Early English, except that the 
terminations are more frequently formed into leaves or flowers ; 
but they are also often covered with panels and characteristic 
tracery, which are of as good design and as careftdly executed as 
any other ornamental portions of the building; St. Augustine's 
gateway, at Canterbury, affords a magnificent example of this 
kind of door. To this style apparently belong some of the doors 
so frequently found in country churches, consisting of upright 
boards, some of which are well moulded, as at the west end of 
Ewhurst church, Sussex, but in general each board is worked 
with a projecting ridge up the middle; there 
are also many doors of this kind, each board of 
which overlaps one edge of the next, like upright 
weather-boarding, some of which may be of 
Decorated date, though the majority appear to 
belong to the Perpendicular style. The nails 
are placed in rows upon the boards or on the 
mullions of the panelling; they have projecting \^ 
heads, sometimes rudely formed into a flower, ^\ 
sometimes square with the prominent angles 
cut off; those at St. Augustine's gate.way are '*'^'c2SS>Jl5'*~^' 
hexagonal, and in the shape of an ogee. 

In the Perpendicular style a very considerable change took 
place in the appearance of the doorwajrs, &om the outer mould- 
ings being constantly formed into a square over the arch, with 
the spandrels feathered or filled with ornaments, either tracery, 
foliage, or sculpture ; this square head however is not imiversal. 
Shafts are often, though by no means always, used in the jambs; 
they are usually small, and are always worked on the jamb with 
the other mouldings, and frequently are not clearly defined, 
except by the capital and base, the other mouldings uniting with 

pedestals, with small ones above them in will permit, with a few plain mouldings 

the arch; these form in many cases almost between each series: they produce a rich 

the only decoration, and are repeated as but confused effect 
many times as the depth of the doorway 

U 
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tliem vithout a fillet, or even an angle to mark the separation ; 
the capitals usually consiat of plain 
mouldings, but in some instances 
they are enricbed with foliage or 
flowers. There are generally one 
or more large hollows in the jambs, 
sometimes filled with niches for 
statues, but more often left plain : 
these lai^ hollows are character- 
istics of the Perpendicular style. 
In this style the four-centred arch 
waa brought into general use, and 
became the most prevalent for door- 
ways as well as other openings ; 
many, however, have two-centred - 
arches, and in small doorways ogees 
are sometimes used ; a very few ^ 
have elliptical arches'". (Plate 51.) 

The doors of the Perpendicular «i»~«-ckiH.»"i-«w 

style, if made ornamental, were usually panelled, and Irequently 
covered on the upper parts with tracery ; sometimes the heads 
of the panels had crocketed canopies over them. Iron scroll- 
work does not appear to have been used '. In country churches 

•> The dooTwayi of the French Flun- uvenl other formii which ire peculiar to 

bojant ityle hne no conespandeDce with the atjle ue also given to it. Neither 

Ihoaeof the Engliih PeipendicuUT, nith the rour-centred arch nor the iqiure hewl, 

which they are contempotuy, except th»t ao prevalent in the Ferpendiculu atyle, 

(he Jamba are Bomelimn worked with wm adopted in the Flamboyint ; Tor large 

amilar hollowi in them. In general ar- doorwajra the two-centred arch ia oaed ; 

rangementtheyreaemblethe French door- gmall ones haie lometimes ogeet or elUp- 

ways of the preceding style in many re- tical archei, and, late in the style, the 

ipecti; the opening ia very commonly topa are not unfrequently flat with the 

aquaie at the lop, and terminate* at the angles roanded oil! The moaldingt and 

apringing of the arch, and, when large, ia details are very diRerent from the Deco- 

frequently divided into two j actJpture ia rated, and partake of the peciitiar chaimc- 

uaed in nearly aa great profusion in rich (eristics of the atyle. 

worlu, both in the jambs and aich, and ■ Good examples of Ferpendieular doors 

in (he tympanum over the opening ; the are to be found in numerooi chnrcbes. 

arch ia generally surmounted by a bold The old nave of St. Saviour'a chuich, 

canopy, which is often triangular, but Southwark.whichwuentirelyiweptaway 
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many doors exist whicli are quite plain, made of upright boards 

put together likeweather-boardiDg, 

aa before noticed. The nails have 

projecting beads, which are usually 

square, with the outer angles taken 

off; they are placed in the same 

way as in the Decorated style. 

Doric OanEa', the oldest and 
simplest of the three orders used 
by the Greeks, bat it is ranked as 
the second of the five orders adopted 
by the Romans. The shaft of the 
column has twenty flutings, which 
are separated by a sharp edge and 
not by a fillet as in the other 
orders, and they are less than a 
semicircle in depth : the moulding c—i- <:k.«L ik«. 

below the abacas of the capital is an ovolo : the architrave - 
of the entablature is sarmounted with a plain fillet, called the 
tenia : the fneze is ornamented by flat projections, with three 
channels cut in each, which are called triglyphs; the spaces 
between these are caUed metopes: under the triglyphs and 
below the tenia of the architrave are placed small drops or 
guttte; along the top of the frieze runs a broad fillet, called 
the capital of the triglyphs ; the soffit of the cornice has broad 

a few yetn igo, had a vei-f One Early heightoflheoriler,l>etakenastheeleinGnt 

Perpendiculu' weiC doorwaj, retaining a of proponion. At the tame lime, they 

moat magniflcent pair of doors of the aanie all resembie one another in certiuii chirae- 

date, which were by no meani in bad con- teriatic marki, which denote the order ; 

ditioD. — Where are they now I thediSbreacei are not generic, but ipecific, 

' " On liewing and comparing the ex- and leaie unimpaired thou plain and ob- 

■mplei of the Doric order, the fintemotion vioiu muki which enable ua to rircum- 

wOI probably be Burpriie, it beholding icribe the genuine Doric order within a 

the different proportions,— a divenitj lo simple aod easy definition." — Aikii^i 

great, that icaicely any two instances ap- Emy <m tin Deric Order of Jrchittcltirt. 

pear which do not malerially difiei in the London, I8I0, folio. 

lelatiie size of theii parte, both in general The best eismplei of the Grecian Doric 

and in detail, and pieaenting diflerencea are the Parthenon, the temple of Theseu* 

which cannot be reconciled upon any lya- at Athens, and the temple of Minerra at 

taa of caleulation, whether the diameter Sonium. 
ortheheigbl of the colnnm, or the general 
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and sliallow blocks worked on it^ called mutules^ one of which 
is placed over each metope and each triglyph; on the under 
surfieice are several rows of guttae or drops. In these respects 
the order^ as worked both by the Greeks and Romans^ is 
identical^ but in other points there is considerable difference. 
In the pure Grecian examples the column has no base^ and 
its height varies from about four to six and a half diameters ; 
the capital has a perfectly plain square abacus^ and the ovolo 
is but little if at all curved in section^ except at the top 
where it is quirked under the abacus; under the ovolo are 
a few plain fillets and small channels^ and a short distance 
below them a deep narrow channel is cut in the shaft; the 
flutes of the shaft are continued up to the fillets under the 
ovolo. (Plate 27.) In the Roman Doric the shaft is usually seven 
diameters high^ and generally has a base^ sometimes the Attic 
and sometimes that which is peculiar to the order^ consisting of a 
plinth and torus with an astragal above it (Plate 12} ; the capital 
has a small moulding round the top of the abacus^ and the ovolo 
is in section a quarter-circle^ and is not quirked; under the ovolo 
are two or three small fillets^ and below them a collanno or 
neck. According to the Roman method of working this order, 
the triglyphs at the angles of buildings must be placed over the 
oentre of the column^ and the metopes must be exact squares. 
Sometimes the mutules are omitted, and a row of dentils is 
worked under the cornice. 

Dormant-tree, Dormond, a large beam lying across a room : 
a joist or sleeper. 

** Dormawnte tre, trabes" Prompt Parr. Cotgrave g^ves in his French Diet 
<* Treine, a dorman, or great beam." It is called 
in Norfolk a dormer. Forbj. 

'^Al the sommers and dormatUt, and rests 
pleyn posts." 

Acoonnts of Little Saxham, Gage'» Suffolk, p. 148. 

Dormer, Dormer-window, Ital. 
Abbaino : a window pierced through a J 
sloping roof, and placed in a small 
gable which rises on the side of the 




Chitp«l ClMvc, 
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roof. There do not appear to be any dormers now existing of 
an earlier date than the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Dormitory^ Bortet, BoTtoitte> Fr. Dormifoire, Dartoir, Ital. 
DormUorio, Oer. @c^Iafgema(IE) : a sleeping apartment ; the term 
18 generally used with reference to the sleeping room of the in- 
mates of monasteries and religious establishments^ which was of 
considerable size^ and sometimes had a range of cells parted off 
on each side^ as at Higham Ferrers^ and St. Mary's Hospital, 

Chichester. 
'^ Jk>u may not ligge slepe as monke in his dortoure," Langtoft, 856. 

*' It' on the same syde of the Cloyster ys the Dartor goyng up a payre of 
stayres of stone zx steppes highe, lying North and South, and conteynyth in 
length Ixviij pac's, and in breddyth ix pac*s, also well covered wyth lede/' 

Snrrej ot Bridlington Priory, S2nd Hen. YIII. Arehaol., yol. ziz. p. 274. 

DosEL^ Bot5(al» 9ots(et, 9o%tl, SoKet, Lat. Dorsarium, Dorsale, 
F&. Dossier : hangings round the walls of a hall, or at the east 
end^ and sometimes the sides, of the chancel of a church: the 
name arises from their being placed at the back of the Priests 
officiating at the Altar, and behind the seats in a hall. They 
were made of tapestry or carpet-work, and for churches were 
firequently richly embroidered with silks, and gold, and silver. 
The term is also sometimes applied to the covering of the back 
of a seat, and occasionally cushions of the same set are enume- 
rated with them. 

Omamenta Banulphi Episcopi (1128.)— "Addidit etiam omamentis Ecclesia 
magna dortalia quae quondam pendebant ex utraque parte chori." 

Darham Willi and Inrvnt., p. 8. 

'^ There were doten on the dees." 

¥nm n Poem of the thirteenth eentorj, quoted in Warton's Hintoiy of Poetr7, vol. ii. p. 231. 

" Item, lego eidem domino Roberto j album lectum steyned, et j doMer de 
eodem colore, cum vj cussyns pertinentibus eidem doter." 

Test Agneti* de Lokton, 1391. Test. Ebor. 166. 

'^ Item, j magnum dortarium pro aula, operis de arreys." 

Hist. Donelm. Scrip, tree, ezljz. 

** The dotun cortines to henge in haUe." Soke of Cnrtaeye, i. S9i. 

Dressings^ Fr. Appareils : the mouldings and sculptured 
decorations of all kinds which are used on the walls and ceilings 
of a building for the purpose of ornament. 
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Drip, tlie projecting edge of a moulding, chanDelled beneatli 
BO that tlie raiD will drip from it : the corona of the Italiaa 
arcfaitecta. 

Dripstone, PR.iarwtter, Itau Grondaiqjo, Gkr. Aranjlrijle : 
called also Label, Weather-moulding, and Water-table ; a pro- 
jecting tablet or moulding over the heads of doorways, windows, 
archways, niches, &c., in Norman and Gothic architecture, 
either for ornament or to throw off the rain : it is used both 
iu internal and external work. It is not in general carried 
below the level of the springing of the arch, except orer windows 
in which the tracery extends below that level, when it is usually 
continued to the bottom of the tracery*; occasionally it descends 
the whole length of the jamb, as at the north doorway of Otham 
church, Kent. 

In the Norman style the dripstone does not in general project 
much from the £u:e of the 
wall, and it nsually consists 
of a few very simple mould- 
ings, often of a flat flllet with 
a splay or slight hollow on t 
the lower side, and it is tre- 1 
quently enriched with billets ' 
or other small ornaments; 
sometimes it is continued 
horizontally on the wall as a , 

string, level with the spring- im,m— rfn.~n7<-«„u«i*u. 

ing of the arch, but it oftener stops upon a corbel or on the impost- 
moulding, which is prolonged far enough to receive it. In the 
Early English style the dripstone is generally rather small, but 
clearly defined, with a deep hollow on the lower side ; it varies 
however considerably in mouldings and proportion : it usnally 

I Sometiinei in late wort, the drip- instances it it lower, h »t Browne"* 

■tooa 01 wuther-moalding ora window! Hospital, Stamford, &c. : but tbeoe are 

doea not run lo low as the tracery, as it the eiceptioDs, not good wurk, and not 

Cherry Hiatim church, Cambridgethire, worthy of imitation. 
Notley Abbey, Backa, &c ; and in a few 
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terminates witli a small corbel (very frequently a head], or a 
boss of foliage, sometimes with a short horizontal return, and 
sometimeB it is carried along the wall aa a string. In the two 
preceding styles the dripstone follows the general shape of the 
arch, hut in the Decorated it frequently takes the form of an 
ogee, while the arch ia of a simple curve, and in such cases it 
is very commonly surmounted hy a finial and is \ 
often crocketed, when it is sometimes called a \ 
canopy: it is very rarely continued along the wall ' 
in the Decorated style, hut terminates with a short 
I return, as at Haseley (Plate 52), and St. » m,^..,c„i.i™, 

_P^ Martin's, Canterbury; or on a corbel head**, a boss of 
^Kl^ foliage, or some other sculptured ornament; or the end 
^P^n is tnmed up or curled in several ways, which are charac- 
,1 ^. teriatic of the style, as at Chippenham, 

In the Perpendicular style, when 
the outer mouldings of doorways 
and other openings, &c., are i 
ranged in a square over the arch, | 
the dripstone follows the same form ; 
in other cases it follows the curve of 
the arch or is changed to an ogee, mid has sometimes a finial and 
crockets on it, as in the Decorated style; it is not unfrequently 
continued horizontally along the wall as a string, but this is not 
the most usual arrangement ; it very commonly terminates with 
a head, an animal, or other sculptured ornament, sometimes 
with a shield or an heraldic device, as at the west doorway of 
Crowhurst church, Sussex ; it also frequently ends in a circular, 
square, or octagonal return, which usually encloses a small flower 
or other ornament; a plain horizontal return is hkevise very 
common. (Plate 52.) 

k The headi oied in [Lit ■[tuatioD ue gined to bear to the feUurn oF those in- 

auppaii«d to be Irequentl; thoH of the dividiuUB ia entirely coqjectural i in coa- 

mgning aoiereign, the bialiop of the tume and the arrangement of the beard 

dioceie, the foiuider, or other eminent and bur they tepreaenl the tubion of the 

pRwiDi connected with the worii; but period, and in theae respecta only an they 

anj rciemblanee which they may be ima- to be conaidered ai portraita. 
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Drops. See Gutt^. 

Dungeon, Bunjoun* Sonfon, Bounseofottf : the principal tower 
or keep of a castle: it was always the strongest and least 
accessible part of the building, and was of greater height than 
the rest ; when the ground on which the castle stood was uneven 
the dungeon was usually placed on the most elevated spot; 
sometimes it was built on an artificial mound, as at Gisors in 
Normandy; in general the approach to it was through the outer 
courts or ballia of the castle, and there was frequently a deep 
ditch round the walls of the dungeon ; it was the last retreat of 
the garrison in case of siege, and in the lower story were vaults 
for the keeping of prisoners, hence the term dungeon became 
general for a place of dose confinement; it also contained the 
apartments of the governor. From their great solidity the 
dungeons or keeps of ancient castles are usually far more perfect 
at this day than any other parts of the building, and many 
remain in a nearly perfect condition, with the exception of the 
floors and roofs, as the White Tower of London, the keep towers 
at Rochester, Guildford, Conisborough, and Norwich; Gisors 
and Falaise in Normandy ; and Loches in Touraine. 

^' Now taken is Boberd, & brouht vnto prison, 
At Corue his kastelle sperd depe in a dongeon" Langtoft, loi. 

" Sitting at meate within his chief dongeonJ* Ljtigste'i BoecMe, zlviij. 

** And of y* towre & mighty strong doungeon^ 
Gein God, & floudes hemselven to assure 
The height and largesse, wer of a measwe." ibid, fo. ▼. 

** First the dungeoti tower of the castle, which should be principal part and 
defence thereof, and of the town also, on three sides is in decay 

Report of the condition of Carlisle caatle temp. Elis. Scott'g Border Antiqaitiae, i. 34. 

Early English^ the first of the poiuted or Gothic styles of 
architecture used in this country : it succeeded the Norman 
towards the end of the twelfth century^ and gradually merged 
into the Decorated at the end of the thirteenth. At its first 
appearance it partook somewhat of the heaviness of the preceding 
style, but all resemblance to the Norman was speedily effaced 
by the development of its own peculiar and beautiful charac- 
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terUticB. The monldiags, in general, consist of alternate rounds 
and deeply cnt hollows, with a small 
admixture of fillets, producing a strong 
effect of light and shadow. (Plates 
88, 84.) The arches are usnaUy eqm- 
lateral or lancet-shaped, though drop 
arches are frequently met with (Plates 
10, 11), and sometimes pointed seg- 
mental arches; trefoil and cinquefoil 
arches are also often used in small 
openings and panellings. The door- 
ways of this style, in lai^ buildings, 
are often divided into two by a single 

shaft or small pier, with a quatrefoil or t, ■■■ , 

other ornament above it, as the west end of St. Cross church, 
Hants; they are generally very deeply recessed, with numerous 
mouldings in tfae arch, and small shafts in the jambs, which are 
nsaally entirely detached from the wall (Plate 48); these sbafls 
are also very freely used in the jambs of windows, niches, panel- 
iogs, kc., and are not unfi%quently encircled at intervals by bands 
of mouldings. The windows are almost universally of long and 
narrow proportions, and until late in the 
style are without featherings; they are 
^ther used singly, or in combinations of 
two, three, five, and seven'; when thus 
combined the space between them some- 
times but little exceeds the width of the 
mullions of the later styles; occasion- 
ally they are surmounted by a large arch, 
embracing the whole group of windows, 
springiug &om the outer moulding of 
the extreme jamb on each side, and the 
space between this arch and the tops of 
the vindowB is often pierced with circles, j^criiq.ck^-i.t^wp. 

' At OcbhuD, in Sune)', tie leren oC the clunceL 
lancet window* tt^ether it [he eut «nd 
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trefoib, quatrefoilsj &c. (Plates 150, 151, 152), thus forming tb« 
commencetnent of tracery. Circular windows were more used 
in England daring the prevalence of this style than either of 
the others, and fine specimens remain at York and Lincoln 
cathedrals, and Beverley minster. Groined ceilings are very 
common in this style ; in general they have only cross springer 
and diagonal ribs, with sometimes longitudinal and transverae 
ribs at the apex of the vaults, and good bosses of foliage at 
the intersections. (Plate 145.) The pillars rnually consist of 
small shafts arranged round a larger circular pier, bat othera 
of different kinds are to be found, and a plain octagonal or 
circular pillar is common in country churches (Plates 104, 107) ; 
the capitals consist of plain mouldings, 
or are enriched with foliage and sculpture 
characteristic of the style (Plate 30) ; the 
moat prevalent base has a very close re- i 
semblance to the Attic base of the ancients, 
though the proportions are different and 
the lower torus is worked with a con- 
siderably larger projection. (Plate 14.) The buttresses are 
often very bold and prominent, and are frequently earned 
up to the top of the building with but little diminution, and 
terminate in acutely-pointed pediments which, when raised above 
the parapet, produce in some degree the effect of pinnacles. 
(Plate 22.) Plying buttresses were first introduced in this style. 
Pinnacles are but sparingly used, and only towards the end of 
the style. The roofe appear always to have been high pitched. 
The ornaments used in Gob style are by no means so various as 
in either of the others ; occa- 
sionally small roses or other 
flowers, and bunches of foli- 
age, are carved at intervals 
in the hollow mouldings, but 
by far the most common and 
characteristic is the toothed 
ornament, which is often in. i;,„ ew^ mb4. 




mMS^ 
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trodaced ia great profuaioo, aod the hollows entirely filled with it. 
The foliage ia very remarkable for boldness of effect, and it is often 
■o mnch undercut as to be connected with the mouldings only by 
the stalks and edges of the leaves ; there is frequently consider- 
able stifihesa in the mode in which it is combined, but the effect 
is almost always good : the prevailing leaf is a trefoil Towards 
the latter part of the style crockets were 6r8t introduced^. 

Eaves, Fe. Chewaux, Ital. Grondaia, Ger. ffiafSeninnen, 
Siaufc : the lower edge of a sloping roof which overhangs the 
face of the wall for the purpose of throwing off the water. 

Echinus, Echinos, Ital. Fusarolo .- the egg and anchor, or 
egg and tongue ornament, very frequently 
carved on the ovolo in Classical architecture 
the term is also applied to the ovolo moulding, but in strictness 
it belongs to it only when thus enriched. 

EavpTiAN Abchitectube is generally considered to have been 
the parent and prototype of all the subsequent styles; the 
Greeks being supposed to have borrowed their orders from the 
temples of Egypt. The characteristic of 
Egyptian architecture is solidity and mas- 
sivenesa. The most important remains 
which exist in the present day are the 
ruinsoftemples; these have their exterior 
usually composed of solid walls, of pyra- 
midal form, enclosing enormous columns, 
in every variety of distribution; in single, 
double, or triple peristyles, with corre- i^^-<i:^^ 

> With the exception of 14 ormand; thii but ■ometimet ue combined in three*, md 

ttjie appeui to be peculiar to Orckt perhaps, occuiomli;, Id greater nitmben. 

Britain. The Nonnan eiamplei do not Single round pilluii ate much more oom- 

diflernuterialljfromlhebuildingaof thia man in Normandy than in Ihia countrr, 

ewaOrj, and in maa; reepecta the; are and the capitala, both at tbeae and the 

perfectly identical ; in towera and loft; iraall sbafla In door and window jambt, 

itTUCtare* the window! and pinellingi are Stc, are of longst piopiH'liiHH, and the 

frequently of Teiy mnch longer proper- fbliige bean greater ceiembUnce to that 

tioni than in England, and in other litua- of the Corinlbiin capital i on small sbafla 

tians the windowa aie often of shorteTi Ihe abacus ia ver; commonly square, 

they are usually placed singly or in pairs, which in England u Tery unuaual. 
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sponding porticos. In the porticos the most elaborate work- 
manship^ and the greatest architectoral magnificence^ were in- 
Tariably introduced. Two pyramidal walls rose np in firont, 
pierced with doorways^ the approach to which was adorned with 
obelisks^ colossal statues of deities^ or the animals most held 
in reverence by the Egyptians^ such as the sphynx^ the lion, &c. 
The columns are very various in style, dimensions, and proper- 
tion, though always heavy, and they are almost invariably imita- 
tions of some shrubby or arborescent productions of the country, 
sometimes representing the plain trunk of a tree, sometimes 
bundles of reeds, or the whole plant of the papyrus, bound 
together at different distances, and ornamented at the base with 
palm leaves. The capitals are also found to be representations of 
almost all the flowers and leaves peculiar to Egypt. (Plate 26.) 

Embattlement, dniiattailmfnt. See Battlement. 

Embrasuke, Fb. Creneau,Dentelure, Ital. Canonniera, Ger. 
@<l^ief5fc^arte/ @(^{ef jIo(^ : the crenelles or intervals between the 
merlons of a battlement. 

Encabpus, a festoon of fruit, flowers, &c. : they are frequently 
used as ornaments on friezes. 

Entablature, ¥n. Entablement, Ital. Comicione, GER.®eba(f : 
the superstructure which lies horizontally upon the columns in 
Classic architecture: it is divided into architrave, the part 
immediately above the column ; frieze, the central space ; and 
cornice, the upper projecting mouldings. Each of the orders has 
its appropriate entablature, of which both the general height and 
the subdivisions are regulated by a scale of proportion derived 
from the diameter of the column. (Plates 27, 34.) 

Entail, OtitaiU,OtttasIf,FB.En/ai/fettre, Ital. Intofflio: a term 
now obsolete, but which is of very frequent occurrence in old 
English authors. It is of very comprehensive signification; 
sometimes it is applied only to the richest and most delicate 
carvings, but it is oftener used as a general term for sculptured 
ornaments, and not unfrequently for any kind of decoration 
produced by carvings or moiildings. The term is sometimes 
applied to other subjects than architecture, for Lydgate (Boc* 
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cace, fo. xliij.) speaks of a "craggy roches most hidous of 
entaile" 

'* An image of an other entaile." Chaucer, fo. lie. 

" Great ymages 

Curiously carue out by mtayle" L7dgftte'8 Boccace, fo. xiy. 

•* The entailing to be at the charge of the executors." 

Contnet for the tomb of Richard Earl of Warwick. Dngdale's War«rickRhir«. 

Entasis, Yr. Renflement, Ital. Grossezza, Gee. SSerprfung: 
the swelling in the middle of a balustre^ or of the shaft of a 
colunm. 

Enterclose, Ctitmtoe SStalletf, £ntevclos0j$ SStalb, lEnimh$$t 
SBalUtf, a passage between two rooms in a house, or leading from 
the door to the hall. This term is used by "WiDiam of Worcester, 
and three times in the account rolls of the Priory of Finchale, 
published by the Surtees Society. 

1485. '* £t in emendacione diversorum caminorum luteorum, arearum, le^ 
enterclose walles tenementorum in Ballio.^' 

Imrentoriet of Finchale, p. ccclxxi. See also pp. ecclzzxli. and ccezeviiL 

** £t le enterclose per quam vadit a porta ad anlam (de Woke) est longitudinis 
secundum estimacionem dimidium furlong, et archuata cum lapidibus penden- 

tibus desuper piano opere." Itinerarium, W. de Worcester, p. 286. 

Epistylum, the architrave ; the lowest of the three divisions 
of an entablature. 

Epitithedes, the upper member of the cornice of an en- 
tablature. 

Escape, a term sometimes used for the apophyge. 

Escutcheon, Scutcheon, (!^j$cor|^eott, Fr. Eaisson, Ital. 
Soldo, Oeb. SBopen : a shield charged with armorial bearings. 
Escutcheons are abundantly used in Grothic architecture as orna- 
ments to perpetuate the memory of benefactors, or as tokens of 
the influence of particular families or individuals ; they are fre- 
quently carved on the bosses of ceilings and at the ends of 
weather-mouldings, particularly in the Perpendicular style, and 
in the spandrils of doorways, panels, &c.: the armorial bearings 
are either cut on the stone or painted on the surface, and some- 
times the shields are perfectly plain; when found on tombs they 
are charged with the arms of the deceased, and often also with 
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those of hig family connectioas (Layer Mameyj Plate 62 and 
Plate 95) : aometimes, instead of armorial bearinge, escntclieoiu 
liave the instraments of tlie Cmcifixion or other devices caired 
on them. 

Thb term is also applied to the plate 
on a door, Sec., &om the centre of which 
the handle is sospended, and to the 
plate which Burrounds the key-bole; these 
are made of various shapes, and are some- 
times highly ornamented ; they are to be 
fonnd on many church doors, but owing to 
the injuries they have suffered firom time and violence, they 
are seldom sufficiently perfect > 
to attract much notice : the ' 
scutcheons of door handles are , 
aometimes raised in the centre 
like a boss, and some of these 
i^pear to be of Decorated or 
Early English date. (Plate 129, 
and Evreux, Plate 72.) The 
boss, or key, in the centre of a 
vaulted ceiling appears occa- 
sionally to have been called by 

this name, but perhaps only _; _ ____^ "' 

during the latter part of the Perpendicular period, aud in con- 
sequence probably of its being frequently ornamented with an 
escutcheon. At the latter end of the fifteenth century, they are 
sometimes in the form of a rose ; and the handles have at their 
junction the heads of animals, holding in their mouths the piece 
of iron running through the ring or staple of the latch. 

Higinn, in bis vereion of Judiub' Nomenclator, 1584, rendera " T%oliu, 
UitudinU umbilieut in medio tetti, kc, the kiiop in Uie middle of a timber 
VHult, where the ends of the posies do mete, some call it a tmtehin," 

" PendtRlif, a leutcheon or key of a vault, that which han^ direcll; down 
in the middle o( it. Etauton, a tcutcheon, &c., also the knap in the middle 
of a limber vault, vrhete the end of the courbed posts do meet." 
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''And in ten panells uf this hearae of letters (latten) the said workmen shall 
set, in the most finest and fidrest wise, ten scutcheont of armes." 

Contnet Ibr thA tomb of Richard Earl of Warwick, in Dagdalft'i Warwielnhir*. 

EusTYLE^ the fifth order of temples^ according to Yitruvius, 
who considered it as the most elegant; having a space equal to 
two diameters and a quarter between the columns. 

EwBRY^ an office of household service^ where the ewers^ 8ic., 
were kept^ perhaps the original of our word scullery. — See Hall's 
Chronicle^ reprint, p. 606. 

ExEDBA^ ExHEDBA, Fr. Exkdre, Ital. Stdnza da ricevere, 
6eb. «^orfaaIe : the portico of the palaestra or gymnasium, in 
which disputations of the learned were held among the ancients: 
also, in private houses, the pastas, or vestibule, used for conver- 
sation. The term abo signifies an apse, and a recess or large 
niche in a waU, and is sometimes applied to a porch or chapel 
which projects from a larger building^ 

*^Ex€dra est absida, sire Tolta qusdam separata modicum a templo vel 
palatio, prscipiend' quia extraheretur muro ; Gr»ce autem ephedra Tocatur.'* 

Daraadu d» Ritibni, 1. i. e. i. n. 19. 

# 

EzTBADOS, the exterior curve of an arch, measured on the top 
of the voussoirs, as opposed to the soffit or intrados. 

Fa9ade, a term adopted from the French for the exterior fiioe 
of a building. 

Faldstool, Foldino-stool, Faldstory, FR.Prte-2)fe«, Ital. 
Faldutorio, Leggio, Ger. @€^emel : a portable seat made to fold 
up in the manner of a camp stool: it was made either of 
metal or wood, and sometimes was covered with rich silk. 
Formerly, when a bishop was required to officiate in any but 
his own cathedral church where his throne was erected, a 
faldstool was placed for him in the choir, and he frequently 
carried one with him in his journeys. They are not un- 
frequently represented in the iUuminations of early manu- 

' It 18 also used as synonymous with Glossarioxn, voL iii. p. 234.) 
Cathedra, for a throne or seat of any '* Prohibendum etiam . . . ut in Eccle* 

kind ; for a small private chamber ; the sia nnllatenus sepelianturi sed in atrio 

space within an oriel window ; and the ant in porticu, ant in Exedra EcclesisB." 

amaH chapels between the buttresses of a — Concilium Nannetense, can. 6. See 

large church or cathedral. (VideDucange also Archseol., toL x. p. 823. 
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scripts^ and one of great antiquity is still preserved at Paris. 
This term is also frequently but erroneously applied to the 
Litany-stool, or small low desk at which the Litany is enjoined 
to be sung or said. This is generally placed in the middle of 
the choir, sometimes near the steps of the Altar, as in Mag- 
dalene college chapel, sometimes near the west end, as in Christ 
Church cathedral, Oxford. 

'* For her (the Quene) shalbe ordeyned, on the left side of the high aulter, a 
folding stole wherin she shall sitt" 

Device for the Coronfttion of King Henry VII. Rutland papert, 13. 

" The Priest goeth forth from out of his seat into the body of the church, 
and at a low desk before the chancel door called the Faldstool^ kneels, and says 
or sings the Litany." 

Bbbop Andrewee' notee, quoted nnder the fhmtiipiece to Sparrow's Rationale, 16S5. 

False Roof, the space hetween the ceiling and the roof above 
it, whether the ceiling is of plaster or a stone vault, as at King's 
college chapel, Cambridge. 

Fan-tracery Vaulting, a kind of vaulting used in late 
Perpendicular work, in which all the ribs 
that rise from the springing of the vaiilt 
have the same curve, and diverge equally in ij 
every direction, producing an effect some- 
thing like that of the bones of a fan. This 
kind of vaulting admits of considerable 
variety in the subordinate parts, but the 
general effect of the leading features is more 
nearly uniform. It is very frequently used over tombs, chantry 
chapels, and other small erections, and fine examples on a larger 
scale exist at Henry the Seventh's chapel, St. George's chapel, 
Windsor, King's college chapel, Cambridge, &c."* (Plate 146.) 

Fane. See Vane. 

** On every principall pinnacle in the lowest story of the same new Crosse, 
the Ymage of a Beast or a foule, holding up a fane^ and on e?erie principall 
pinnacle in the second story the image of a naked Boy with a Targett^ and 

holding a FaneJ* Cont. for Corentry Grots. Heame'a Lib. Niger. 8. 602. 

^ Mr. Whewell has given a minute posed terms for each part Gennu 
description of this kind of vault, and pro- Churches, p. 80. 
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Fascia^ or Facia, Fr. Platebande, Ital. Fascia, Bendea, 
Gee. !Die SSinbe, ©er ©trcifen : a broad fillet, band, or face, used 
in Classical architecture, sometimes by itself but usually in 
combination with mouldings. Architraves are frequently divided 
into two or three facise, each of which projects slightly beyond 
that which is below it. 

Feathering, or Foliation : an arrangement of small arcs or 
foQs separated by projecting points or cusps, used as ornaments 
on the mouldings (usually on the inner moulding) of arches, &c., 
in Gothic architecture. Feathering was first introduced towards 
the close of the Early English style, and continued universally 
prevalent until the revival of Classic architecture: it is some- 
times used on arches of considerable size over tombs, doorways, 
&c. (Plates 50 and 74), but its most common application is to 
smaller features, such as the heads of the lights of windows, 
and the piercings of the tracery, niches, panellings, &c., &c. 
Not unfrequently a second or subordinate series of featherings 
is employed, in which case an arch is said to be doubly feathered. 
(Plate 133.) Occasionally a third series is used. (Salisbury, 
Plate 62.) See Cusp. 

Femerell, Fomerell, FuMERELL, Fr. Fumerelk, Ital. ^- 
matuolo : a lantern, louvre, or cover placed on the roof of a 
kitchen, hall, &c., for the purpose of ventilation, or to allow the 
escape of smoke without admitting rain. Among the disburse- 
ments of Thomas Lucas, solicitor-general to Henry YII., for the 
building of Little Saxham Hall, Suffolk, 1507, is a payment ^^ to 
the plommer for casting and working mjfummerel of lede,'^ which 
appears to have been glazed, for there is a payment to the 
glazier for " 50 fete glas in my fummereUe/^ — Gag^s Hundred 
of Thingoe, pp. 149, iso. See Louvre. 

" Fenurel of an halle, fumarium." Prompt. Pair. 

'* Fumarium, a chymene, 01 fymrellJ* Med. Oramm. 

^ Spent about the Femerell of the new kitchen, and sundry gutters pertaiiving 
to the same, xviiis. riiid.'' 

Joonial Book of WolM7'g Ezpencw at Christ Chnrch. Oatch's Collect., yol. L p. 204. 

Fenestella, the niche at the side of an Altar containing the 
piscina^, or water-drain into which was poured the water in 

" See Archsologia, vol. xi. p. 347. 
Y 
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which the priest washed his hands^ and that 
with which the chalice was rinsed at the 
celebration of the Mass. There is firequently 
a shelf above the water-drain which served 
as a credence-table to place certain of the 
sacred vessels on when not required at the 
Altar. In England this niche is universally 
on the sonth side of the Altar. In some 
instances^ instead of a shelf over the water- 
drain, a second niche is formed in the wall to serve for a credence- 
table, as at Compton church, Surrey. See Piscina. 

In the Roman Missal, (Antwerp, 1657,) the general rubric 
for the Mass, the 20th article, being that concerning the prepa- 
ration of the Altar and its ornaments, is this passage : 

^ In cornu Epistols cussinus supponendus Missali : et ab eadem parte 
Epistols paretUT cereus, ad elevationem Sacramenti accendendiu, panra cam- 
panula, ampullae ritres rini et aqu», cum pelvicula et manuterg^o mundo, in 
fenesteUa seu in parva mensa ad hec preparata." 

Fenestral: a window-blind, or a casement closed with paper 
or cloth instead of glass. Perhaps, also, the term was apphed 
to the shutters or leaves with which many, if not most, of the 
windows in dwellings were closed during the middle ages, instead 
of glass ; these shutters were generally plain, and turned on 
hinges at the side, and were fastened by a bolt within, but 
sometimes they were made with panels with delicate tracery on 
the front, and the panels hung on hinges to open inwards, so 
that when they were turned back the tracery became a kind of 
lattice-work, as at the Ch&teau of Langeais, on the Loire. This 
term appears to be sometimes used for the window which is 
closed with a fenestral. 

In the accounts of the executors of Queen Eleanor, 1291, is a payment ^pro 
canabo vA fenestraUat ad scaccarium Begins apud Westmonasterium, dd." 

HooMhoId EscpeiiMS in Englmnd, praented to the Bozbargh Clnb, hj Mr. Botfleld, p. ISft. 

" It sheweth out at ]&rge fenesirallesj 
On chaumbers high and lowe downe in halles, 
And in windowes eke in euery strete." Lydgato*! Boin of Trayv. 

" Fenestralle, fenesirella, fenestrale" Prompt. Parr. *' Fenestrall, ehasnu de 
toilU ou de paupier" (papier.) Palsg. 
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" Olasen wjndowis let in the Ij'ght, and kep« out ^e winde ; paper ur 1^ 
clothe Btnked acroEse witli \fmjng} auikefenatraU in stede of glaseu wyudones. 
Wjndowe leujs of tymbie be made of bourdis juyned to ^iher with ke;s of 
tree let into them. 1 wjU have a latesse before the glafse, for brekjoge. . , . 
1 have manj piety wyndowes shelte with leuys goynge up aod downe." 

Bormui Vnlgmu, p. 14), 144. 

pEKEToar, JFtrttt, a bier, or coffin ; tomb, or shiiiie. This 
term seems more properly to belong to the portable shrinee in 
vhich the reliqaes of saints were carried about in processions, 
bat was abo applied to the fixed shrines or tombs in vhich their 
bodies were deposited. 

" Feer^, ferttnan." Pnmpt. Pw. "We two mtuie beare the/cre(nun 
s procewioD in the GaDge dayes." HoniiuiTiijgH<i,t 19. 

" His bod; at WestmjjuteTe mfertre is it laid." Luguft, p. S7. 

" Hugh, Bishop of Dnriiani, having finisbed the chapel called the Galiley, 
caused a Feretory of gold and silver to be made, wherein were deposited the 
bones of Venerable Bede, translated and removed &om SL Culbbett's Shrine." 

Fillet, Jftlrt, ^s^tttii, FK.FUel, Quarri, Ligiel, Ita.^. Littetlo, 
FlieUo,Gradeito, GEB.93inbe,Sttf{c: a small flat &ce or band used 
principally between mouldings, to separate them from each 
■r™'™^^^ other in Classical architecture; in Gothic archi- 
^^P^^^^^ tecture it is also employed for the same purpose, 
■_H.>-b. Bud in the Early English and Decorated styles 
it is frequently worked upon larger mouldings ] 
- and shafts ; in these situations it . 
; is not always flat, but is sometimes 
'' cut into two or more narrow faces with sharp edges 
■"^ between them. 

" A Felet." " A Fykl." WMiia of Worwur, p. 110. mJ p. M», 

FiNiAL, ^ffsnial: by old writers this term 
is frequently applied to a pinnacle, but it is 
now usually confined to the bunch of foliage 
which terminates pinnacles, canopies, pedi-^ 
meats, &c., in Gothic architecture. The! 
introduction of finials was contemporary with 
that of crockets, to which they bear a close 
affinity ; the leaves of which they are com- 
posed almost always having a resemblance to 
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them^ and sometimes they are fonned by uniting 
four or more crockets together. (Plate 53.) 
Spires when perfect are often surmounted with 
finials. This seems to be what Hall calls a 
" type/' V. reprint, pp. esg. 723. 14 Hen. VIII. 
" And every botrasse fynisht with Sifynial" 

Contract for Fotheringlia7, ch. 2S. 

'^The workmanship of the Images, fynnyalU and other 
pictures." 

Cont. for Corentrj Croa. Heame's Lib. Niger, 2. 602. 

Fireplace, Ital. Focolare : the earliest fire- 
places which remain are of the twelfth century, ^^_^ 
as at the castles of Rochester and Conisborough ; those at 
Rochester are deeply recessed, with semicircular backs and 
semicircular arches over them ; at Conisborough the back is flat 
and has no recess on the level of the floor, but slopes back- 
wards as it rises; the top of the fireplace is flat and projects 
considerably from the wall so as to form a hood to receive 
the smoke. (Plate 54.) Of subsequent periods fireplaces are 
more abundant, though less firequently met with of the Early 
English than of either of the later styles; of Perpendicular 
date they are very common. In Early English and Deco- 
rated work they are not in general deeply recessed, and the 
tops are either flat or but slightly arched, and are very fre- 
quently supported on projecting corbels so as to form hoods over 
the hearth, which often extends into the room, the recess at the 
back not being deep enough to receive the fire: sometimes the 
fireplace consists simply of a hearth on the floor, with a project- 
ing hood above to catch the smoke, without any recess in the 
wall, as at Boothby Pagnel, Lincolnshire. Previous to the 
Perpendicular style but little ornament was usually employed 
on fireplaces, but they then became considerably more en- 
riched; they were also commonly more deeply recessed in 
the wall and were without the projecting hood. At Horton 
Priory, Kent, is a fireplace of Perpendicular date which has the 
hearth nearly perfect ; it is raised slightly firom the floor and has 
a stone rim or curb in firont which stands up an inch or two to 
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prevent the aahes falling o£F. It is not unusual to find project- 
ing bracketa at tlic sides of fireplaces, which were probably in- 
tended to support lights. When the top of the opening is not 
formed of a single stone, there is sometimes, especially in fire- 
places of early date, considerable ingenuity displayed in the 
mode in which the stones are fitted together, apparently with 
the view of keeping them more securely in their places, as 
at' Coniaborough castle, Yorkshire, and EdLngham castle, 
Northtunberland. (Plates 54, 55.) 

Fish : the representation of a fish as a sacred symbol is of no 
infrequent occurrence, and its import seems to be satisfactorily 
explained, as taken from the word IX&TS, the initials of the 
words 'IijamK Xpurrix! Seov TtOT Xturrip. (Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the Saviour.) Among the paving tiles at Great 
Malvern abbey, is one ornamented with the fish, enclosed in 
the pointed ellipse, to which the name Vesica Piscis has, on 
no very sufBcient authority, been assigned. See Vesica 
Fiacis. A very remarkable instance of the use of this symbol, 
introduced in so grotesque a manner as to be bordering on 
irreverence, occurs on the seal of Aberdeen cathedral, whereon 
is represented the Nativity, with the Blessed Virgin and her 
husband watching the manger at Bethlehem, behind which are 
seen the heads of homed cattle ; instead of the infant Saviour, 
however, a fish is lying upon the manger. 
The character of this seal would fix its date 
at about 1250. See Cordiner's Remark- 
able Kuins, 1788. 

Flamboyant : a term apphed by the 
antiquaries of France to the style of archi- 
tecture which was cotemporary in that 
country with the Perpendicular of Eng- 
land, from the flame-like wavings of its 
tracery. It ought perhaps to be regarded 
as a vitiated Decorated rather than a dis- 
tinct style, though some of its character- 
istics are pecuhar, and it seldom possesses 
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the purity or boldness of earlier ages ; in rich works the intri- 
cacy and redundancy of the ornaments are sometimes truly but- 
prising. One of the most striking and universal features is the 
waving arrangement of the tracery of the windows, panels, &c. 
The mouldings are often very ill combined, the suits consisting 
of large hollows separated by disproportionateiy small members 
of other kinds, with but a slight admixture of fillets; the 
mouldings either running into each other without any line 
of separation, or being divided only by an arris, which pro- 
duces a very tame effect: there are however many examples 
in which the mouldings are bold and good. (Plate 92.) The 
centre or principal moulding in 
mullions of windows, &c., and in ribs 
of vaiilting, is often made to project 
very prominently, so as to produce / 
an appearance of weakness; this is 
more particularly observable in mul- 
lions, which in most examples par- 
take of this character, and in consequence seem thin and feeble. 
In jambs, pillars, &c., the mouldings have ftequently bases and 
no capitals, and these are often arranged at different levels 
to the different members, like those of the Perpendicular style. 
The pillars sometimes consist of good mouldings, but they are 
often circular, either perfectly plain or with a few only of the 
more prominent mouldings of the arches continued down them 
(Clery, Plate 109), and in either of these cases the mouldings of 
the arches which abut against the pillars die into them without 
any kind of impost or capital (St. L6, Plate 68) ; this arrangement 
is very common in Flamboyant work, and although occasionally 
to be found in buildings of earlier date, it may be considered 
characteristic of the style. It is by no means uncommon for 
mouldiugs that meet each other, instead of one or both of tHem 
stopping, to interpenetrate and both to run on and terminate 
in some more prominent member. The arches are usually two- 
centred, but sometimes the semicircle is employed, and late 
in the style the ellipse, and occasionally, in small openings, the 
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ogee ; Bometimes also k flat head, 
with the angles rounded off, is 
used over doors, windows, &c. 
The pediments, or canopies, over 
doors, panellings, &c., in this 
s^le are striking, &om their size 
and shapes ; in the earlier styles 
they are either simple triangles 
or ogees, bat in Flamboyant 
worlc they are sometimes made 
of other and more complicated 
forms. The foliage nsed for en- 
richmentsis generally wellcarred, 
but its effect is seldom so good as ' 
that of the Decorated, from its 
minuteness and intricacy, the h»i—,n— bj,. 

lai^er masses being usually formed by a combination of 
small leaves, which produce an indistinct and confused 
effect; even lai^ crockets are very often formed of a col- 
lection t^ small leaves, which tends greatly 
to destroy the boldness of outline on which 
their beauty so much depends : it is remarkable I 
that while lai^ crockets are thus firequently j| 
injured by too minute carving, small ones are ''| 
as frequently so slightly worked as scarcely to 'i 
bear resemblance to leaves. (Clery, Plate 40.) I: 
The crockets are usually placed at very con- 
siderable intervals apart, and when worked lai^ 
are often of most disproportionate size. vibt^.m-™*. 

Flavnino, a term used by Mr. Baine, in his History of North 
Durham, for the internal splay of a window-jamb : but not in 
general use. 

Flush, a term much used by builders and workmen ; it is 
applied to surfaces which are on the same plane : for example, 
the panel of a door is said to be " flush," when placed on a level 
with the mai^, and not sunk below it. 
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Flutings, or Flutes, Fr. Cannelures, Ital. Scanalature, Canale, 

the hollows or channels cut 
perpendicularly in the shafts 
of columns, &c., in Classical 
architecture; they are used 
in all the orders except the 
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Gtadm bone, ] 

Tuscan ; in the Doric they are twenty in number, and are 
separated by a sharp edge or arris; in the Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite, their number is twenty-four, and they are 
separated by a small fillet. They are sometimes, except in the 
Doric order, partly filled with a round convex mould- i 
ing or bead, when they are said to be cabled; this 
does not in general extend higher than one-third of |]| 
the shaft. There are a few anomalous buildings 
erected during the middle ages, in which fluted pillars or pilasters 
are found, as at the abbey of Lorsch, on the Rhine, and the 
cathedrals of Langres and Autun in France ; occasionally also 
channelings, in some degree resembling flutes, are cut in 
Norman pillars. 

Foils, Foliation, 'FR.Feuilles, Ital. Fofflie, FrontU, Ger. 
33lattet: the spaces between the cusps of the featherings of 
Gothic architecture. (See Cusp and Feathering.) Most 
usually the curves of the featherings spring from some one of 
the mouldings of an arch, &c., but there are numerous instances^ 
especially in the Early English style, in which the whole suit of 
mouldings follows the same form ; the arch is then sometimes 
said to be foiled, as at a doorway in the cloisters at Salisbmy 
(Plate 49), the head of which may be called a cinquefoiled, or 
dnquefoil, arch. 

Font, Fr. Fonts, Ital. Fonie, Ger. Saufjlcin: the vessel which 
contains the consecrated water to be used in baptism. Ancient 
fonts were always large enough to allow of the immersion of 
infants, the hollow basin usually being about a foot or rather 
more in depth, and from one and a half to two feet in diameter*. 



' Fonts yary greatly in size, but the three feet, and the diameter about two 
height ia usually something more than feet and a half. 
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There are a few fonts of Normaa date made of lead, but with 
these exceptions the common material for them ia stone lined with 
lead, having a hole in the bottom of the basin through which the 
water can be allowed to escape'*. By a constitution of Edmund 
Archbishop of Canterbury (A.D. 1236.), fonts were required to 
be covered and locked ; at that period the covers are likely, in 
general, to have been little more than flat moveable hds, but 
they were afterwards often highly orna- 
mented, and were sometimes carried up 
to a very considerable height in the form 
of spires, and enriched with a variety of 
little buttresses, pinnacles, and other deco- 
rations, as at Thaxted, Essex; Ewelme, 
Oxon; Fosdyke, Lincolnshire; North 
Walaingham, Norfolk; Ticehurst, Sussex; 
Ufford and Sudbury, Suffolk; and other 
placesl. The forms of fonts varied con- 
siderably in different ages, and in the M..Mh...... m ,. 

same age in different districts ; in many instances, when the fonts 
in neighbouring churches are of the same date, there is such 
close resemblance between them as to lead to the conviction that 
they are all the work of the same hand'. No fonts exist which 
can reasonably be supposed to he Saxon, hot of Norman date they 
are very numerous ; these are usually either circular or square ; 
when of the latter fonn they are commonly supported ou a large 

' The (bnt at CtDterbuiy it reeordrd ^ These h>o lut mentiDncd are en- 
to bt.1t been of uItct, uid il ivbb same- gnTed in Vetuat. Mdduih. III. xxv. No 
timet remoied to Wntminstei on the font-coreii can he Teferred to urliei than 
occnuoD of ■ royal chriitemag. That in the Perpeodicular style ; it ie poeiible that 
Holyrood chipel, which nan used foi the some ma; exist of Decorated date, 
baptiim of the children of Che kings of * Many districts might be referred to 
Scotland, was ofbrsss; it was aflerwardi in proof of this, but it maybe tofficieat 
preiented to SL Albin'a Abbey church, to mention the three adjoining churches 
And waa melted down during Che civil of North Weston, Fortishead, and Port- 
war*. At Chobham, in Surrey, the fbnt buif, in Someraetihire, which contain 
cmuieti of a leaden baain siurounded bj fonts of Late Norman date which are 
oak panelling; it is of the sixteenth cen- strikingly similar, and all of them have 
titiy, and was probably formed in this the basins square, a shape which is not 
way from Che difflenit; of procuring stone very common, 
fit for the purpoac 
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round pillar or stem in the middle^ with a small shaft under 
each of the comers^ as at Lincoln cathedral ; Newenden^ Kent; 
and Iffley, Oxon (Plate 58.) : when circular, they are not un- 
frequently mere cylinders, and some of these have four small 
shafts with capitals and bases attached to them at equal intervals; 
sometimes they are contracted towards the bottom in the form 
of a pail ; many, however, are placed on a stem, which is circular 
like the bowl. Norman fonts are generally in some degree 
ornamented, and are frequently covered with rudely executed 
carvings, consisting either of foUage, grotesque animals, and 
other decorations peculiar to the style, or shallow niches and 
figures. (Plates 56, 57, 58.) Towards the end of the Norman 
style they were frequently octagonal, a form which was also very 
common in the Early English, and it is sometimes difficult to 
decide to which of these styles a font belongs, especially when 
devoid of ornament. Early EngUsh fonts are also very often 
circular, and sometimes square ; when of the latter form they 
are not unfrequently supported on a central stem, and four 
small shafts under the corners like the Norman, as at Shere, 
Surrey. In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles they 
are with few exceptions octagonal, but in all other respects the 
forms and the modes of adapting the stem and applying the 
ornaments vary to an extent which it is impossible to describe. 
There are a few fonts of Decorated date which are hexagonal, as 
at Bolvenden, Kent, and Heckington, Lincolnshire. The ancient 
situation for the font in this country appears to have been towards 
the west end of the nave of the church, either in the middle, or 
against a pillar, or in an aisle. On the continent there are fonts 
which have chapels orchurches erected over them,called Baptiste- 
ries; in England the only known resemblance to anything of this 
kind is at Luton, in Bedfordshire, where the font is enclosed in 
an octagonal structure of stone with open arches at the sides, 
and a stone roof* ; it is of Decorated date*. (Plates 56 to 61.) 

■ There ia a small building attached to probable that it was originally intended 

the north side of the choir of Canterbury for such a purpose, 
cathedral, in which the font is now placed, * Occasionally fonts have legends cut 

called the Baptistery, but it is not very on them, as at Bridekirk, Cumberland ; 
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Foot-pace^ Yr. Haut pas: the dais or raised floor at the 
upper end of an ancient hall. The hall of Richmond palace had 
a " fayr foot-pace in the higher end thereof/^ This term is also 
sometimes used for the hearth-stone; and for a landing or broad 
step on a staircase. 

FooT-sTALL^ the plinth or base of a pillar. 

FoBBYN : this term probably signifies either a drain or a cess- 
pool^ or perhaps both : it occurs in the accounts for the building 
of Little Saxham Hall^ 1505 ; the foundation within the inner 
part of the moat was to be wroughtwith '^calyons'^ and brick^ with 
foreyns and other necessaries concerning the same ; mention is 
also made of '^ chymneys, foreyns, gutters".^' Robert of Gloucester 
terms a cloaca " forene'' or " a chambre forene.^* Cotgrave 
explains forans, as signifying a sort of reservoir^ into which sea 
water is conveyed by pipes. 

" Foandacions, chymneysj foreyns and batilments." 

AcctB. of Uttle Saxhun Hall. Oage'i Snilblk, p. 148. 



Threckingham, Lincolnshire ; St Mary's, Essex ; that on the last mentioned is as 

Beverley ; St. Mary's, Stafford ; Harlow, follows, and maybe read from either end, 

N.I.Y.O.N.A.N.O.M.H.M.A.M.H.M.O.N.A.N.O.Y.I.N. 

"Wash (away my) transgression, and not only (my) face." 



For further information on the subject of 
Fonts, see Archsologia, vols. x. and zi., 
and the preface to Simpson's Series of 
Ancient Baptismal Fonts. 

It is lamentable to think how many 
ancient fonts have been irreparably injured 
from neglect, or wilfully destroyed ; the 
Puritans appear to have been especially 
hostile to them, and up to the present day 
too many of those who ought to be their 
g^uardians, have paid little or no attention 
to their decent preservation ; in some 
(but probably very few) instances, after 
having been discarded for a time, the 
ancient font was restored to its original 
situation in the church, as the following 
e x tra cts from the accounts of the parish 
of St. Martin, Leicester, testify — 
1645. *' For a bason to be used at bap- 
tism, 58. 
** For a standard to bear the same, \5s. 



** For laying the same in marble co- 
lour, 6s," 
1651, May 7. ''Received of George 
Smith for a stone belonging to the 
Font, 7s.'* 

1661, Feb. 4. " Agreed, that the Font 
of stone formerly belonging to the 
church shall be set up in the antient 
place, and that the other now stand- 
ing near the desk be taken down." 

'* At a parish meeting the new Font, 
fashioned and placed agreeable with 
the puritanic times, was ordered to 
be taken down, and the old stone 
one to be erected where it formerly 
stood." 

1662, April 8. "Paid widow Smith for 
tlie Font stone, being the price her 
husband paid for it, 7s.'* 

u Gage's Suffolk, pp. 140, 149. 
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FoRMPEYs: this word occurs in an account-roll of Thomas 

Ayer for the building of a new hall at Pyttyngton, A.D. 1450^ 

in an item relating to the stone- work of the windows. It must 

undoubtedly mean form-pieces, or what are now called stool-pieces, 

the lower terminations of the muUions which are worked upon 

the sills. 
*' Pro factura ij formpeys chaumeres retoumes corbels transowns j sol skown- 

siom pro ij fenestris in grOSSO lX7J«. viijcf." Hut. Dnnelm. Scrip, trm, occxxT. 

Fbanche-botrass^ probably a buttress of free-stone : the 
term occurs in the contract for Catterick church several times*. 

Fbater-house^ Fbatery^ the refectory or hall of a monastic 
establishment. 

" Freytoure, refectorivm." Prompt, Parv. 

" William Lord Latimer in his will, 1381, bequeaths sundry pieces of plate 
to the convent at Gisbum . . " qu' Us soient en le freytoure pour servir le dit 
Prionr et Covent perpetuelement" Tmi. Ebor., p. 114. 

" Thanne ferd I in to fraytoure.^* pien Ploaghman** Crede, 1. 403. 

^' In the south alley of the Cloysters is a large hall called the Frater-houte. 
In this Frater-house the prior and the whole convent held the great feast of 

St. Cuthbert in Lent." Antient Rites of Darhun, p. 128. 

Freemason : the term Freemason appears formerly to have 
signified no more than the present name of mason^ a stone- 
cutter who worked with a chisel^ as distinguished from one who 
could only dress stone with an axe or hammer^ and build walls, 
in which sense it is still used in some parts of the kingdom^ : it 
is not improbably a contraction of Freestone-mason. During 
the middle ages the craftsmen of almost every trade formed 
themselves into societies or guilds, and prescribed rules for their 
governance which were recognised by the higher powers, who 



^ This word is explained by Mr. Raine 
as an angular or diagonal buttress, but 
this can hardly be correct, for in one 
instance it is specified that there is to be 
" a franche botras atte the mydwarde of 
the elyng (aisle), and a dore and a botras 
on the northwest comere." p. 10. 

r William of Worcester (Itin. p. 268.) 
in describing the stone-work of the west 
doorway of Redcliffe church, at Bristol, 



calls it fremtuonworkt " operata in porta 
hostii occidentalis." In the rates of 
wages assessed by the Justices of the 
Peace at Oakham, in 1610, "a Free 
mason which can draw his plot, work, and 
set accordingly, having charge over 
others," has considerably higher wages 
allotted to him than "a rough mason which 
can take charge over others.*' Archaeol., 
xi. 203. 
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also sometiines conferred particular privileges upon them. The 
masons in some parts of Europe were early united in an 
association of this kind^ for they are found to have been 
established as a firee guild or corporation in Lombardy in the 
tenth centuiy'^ but whether this society was descended from 
the Dionysiasts of antiquity^ or originated in a later age, has not 
been ascertained : in Normandy they appear to have become 
associated in 1145*. When, as in the middle ages, architects, 
as distinct practitioners, were scarcely known, and but little 
more than the general forms and arrangement of a building 
were prescribed by those who superintended its erection, much 
of its beauty must have depended on the skill of the workmen 
to whose control the subordinate parts were entrusted, the 
masons therefore must have had the power of largely influencing 
the appearance of the structures on which they were employed^: 
hence it might be expected, that at a time when the greatest 
architectural splendour was sought for in ecclesiastical edifices, 
the artificers on whom so much depended should have been 
especially patronized by the dignitaries and Mends of the 



■ In Malden*8 Acconnt of King's Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge, Dr. Henry's 
History of England, and a Treatise on 
Masonry by William Preston, 1792, some 
account of the Freemasons, as relating 
to the subject of building, may be found. 

* A somewhat greater degree of im- 
portance is attached to the ancient gruilds 
of Freemasons than circumstances appear 
to justify. The marked, and in some 
respects essential, differences to be found 
in contemporary buildings in different 
kingdoms (to say nothing of the minor 
variations, or provincialismgf in different 
districts,) prove that there was not that 
intimacy and community of intercourse 
between the artificers of distant countries 
which some imagine to have existed. 
The same circumstances also, as well as 
the slowness with which many large edi- 
fices are recorded to have been carried 
on, and the difierence which is often found 



in the quality of the workmanship in 
buildings of the same age, tend to prove 
that the masons were not usually in the 
habit of assembling in large numbers from 
remote countries. It is, however, highly 
probable, that when a building was re- 
quired to be completed with expedition, 
the workmen would have been collected 
from very considerable distances; for at a 
time when the general population was 
greatly below the present amount, the 
number of artificers must have been pro- 
portionably less ; they must therefore have 
been sought for over a wide extent of 
country. The Chapter of Rouen, A.D. 
1465, sent to various places, as far aa to 
Brussels, in search of wood-carvers to 
complete the stalls in their cathedraL 

•> In many cases the buildings were 
entirely designed by the masons who 
executed them. 
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Churcli^ and this is found to have been the case ; some Popes 
are recorded to have issued bulls conferring especial privileges 
upon them. Although the guilds of most other trades have 
been abrogated, the society of Freemasons has presenred its 
existence to the present day, and iu modem times has been 
spread over the greater part of the civilized portion of the world, 
but it has now no connection with the practice of the art from 
which its name is derived, and its laws are recognised only by 
Its own members. 

^ The spire was repaired by Thomas Egglefidd, freenuuon^ and steeple- 
mender." Parish Accti. of Loath, Liacolnshira, 1627-8 : Britton't Areh. Ant., -vol. W. p. 6. 

Freestone, Fb. Pierre de Taille : building stone which may 
be cut into blocks and worked with a chisel. The term is ap- 
plied to stone of very different qualities in different districts*^, 
but always to such as may be worked with freedom in comparison 
with others of the neighbourhood. 

*' And all the inner side (of the walls) of rough stone, except the hench 
table stones, the soles of the windows, the pillars and chapetrels that the arches 
and pendants shall rest upon, which shal be altogedir of Freestone, wrought 
trewly and dewly as hit ought to be." Cont. for Fotheringhay ohnreh, p. ti. 

*' Good, suer, seasonable free stone, of the Quarryes of Attilborough or Raun- 

ton, in the county of Warwick." Cont. for Coventir Cron. HMme's Ub. Niger, S. 601. 

Fbet, YR.Frite: an ornament used in Classical architecture, 
formed by small fillets intersecting ^-n'r^fm^ T^Y^W 
each other at right angles ; the |j ||gjg^ 
varieties are very numerous. tJk=±=!_!^i±r:!i= — "" " ' ~ — == 

Among old English writers this term has an extensive signi- 
fication : William of Worcester mentions two windows on the 
south side of St. John's church, at Bristol, as ^'frette vowted,^' and 
uses the same expression in speaking of the vaulting of Redclyffe 
church: he also describes the western doorway of this last- 
mentioned church as being ^'fretted yn the hede^." The term 
(as an adjective) is applied to anything set with precious stones, 

^ At Bristol it is applied to the ooHtes stoue from lime-stone, where the grit is 

or Bath stone, in contradistinction to the as hard as the Stapleton stone in the 

hard stones of the neighbourhood, such as vicinity of Bristol, 

the Stapleton : in some parts of York- * Itin., pp. 216, 268, 271. 
shire it is used to distinguish the grit- 
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especially to a coronet^ which is often called a fret% and to 
embossed work or minute carvings and, indeed, to almost 
any ornamental work which roughens the surface: Lydgate 
(Boccace cxxviij) speaks of '^ a plaine table, fret ful of nayles, 
sharpe whet and ground/' 

^ A fret of gold she had next her heare/' chancer, fo. 198. 

** And at the comer of eaery walle wais sette 
A crowne of golde with ryche stones yfrette" Lydg»te'D Boke of Troje. 

Frieze, Fbize, ¥n.Frise, iTAL.jFVe^io, GEB.^tiefd: the middle 
division of an entablature, which hes between the architrave 
and the cornice. In the Tuscan order it is always plain; in 
the Doric it has slight projections at intervals, on which are 
cut three angular flutes, called triglyphs, the intervals between 
these are called metopes, and are frequently enriched with 
sculpture; in the Ionic it is occasionally enriched with sculpture, 
and is sometimes made to swell out in the middle, when it is 
said to be cushioned or pulvinated; in the Corinthian and 
Composite it is ornamented in a variety of ways, but usually 
either with figures or foliage. 

Fbigidabiuh : the cold bathing room in the baths of the 
ancients, as well as the vessel in which the cold water was 
received. 

Frithstool, Fridstool, Freedstool, Ang. Sax. jrjub, peace, 
fcol, seat : literally the seat of peace. A seat or chair placed near 



• The word Fret is evidently used in 
serenl diflbrent senses ; in one sense it is 
derived from the French /re/er, to cross or 
interlace, as the bars of trellis- work : the 
term is not ezclusivelyi but more properly 
heraldio.. The figure in Upton, De Milit 
0£, p. 254, is a very good example ; the 
vaultings to which Worcester alluded, are 
those with a multiplicity of intersecting 
ribsy leaving lozenges in the intervals; 
so the fret of gold 
(Chancer) is the reticu- 
laied cap for the hair, 
which appears on many 
effigies of the time, and 




crowns, jewelled-work, &c., are properly 

said to be " yfrette" when the gems are 

dispersed, in a lozengewise arrangement, 

or in altemat ion. 

** His helme was richly fret, 

All with riche charbocles bysett, 

And dyamounde bytweue.'* 

Sir Gowghter, line 548. 

" £t une Table du dit Metall Endorre, 

su la quele les dites Ymages serout je- 

sauntz, la quele Table serra fait oves-que 

xmeFrette de Flour de Lys, Leons, Egles, 

Leopardes." 

Contract for the Tomb of K. Richard It. 
Westminster Abbey. Rjrmei'iFaederA, 
vol. vii. p. 798. 
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the Altar in some cliurclies, the -■- -rf^^ — 

last and most sacred refuge for 
those who claimed the privilege 
of sanctuary withiii them, and 
for the violation of which the 
severest punishment was de- 
creed'; they were frequently, 
if not always, of stone : accord- ,.„^ „[,„ 

ing to Spelman that at Beverley had this inscription; "Hiec 
sedes lapidea JreedttoU dicitur i. e. pacis cathedra, ad quam reus 
fiigiendo perveniens omnimodam habet sectiritatem." Frith- 
stools still exist in the church at Hexham, and Beverley Mioater, 
both in the north aisle of the chance) ; the former of these has 
the seat hollowed out in a semicircular form, and is sUghtly 
omamentedwithpattemsof Norman character; that at Beverley 
is very rude and plain. 

Frontal, FaONTEa : a hanging with which the firont of an 
Altar was covered ; it was frequently made of the richest silk or 
velvet, and ornamented with the most costly and elaborate 
embroidery. 

" Frontella cum capitibus Domini umtri et Apostolonim, pro altari. " 

Cipell. Thorn. HutOtld, Epiicapi. Dnrhun Willi, 37. 
"Detufrontiert pour rautiete,et en chescun fTontier trois groeses tabernacles 
d'OT, et grossej y mages d'or embroude; en jcell." 

WillDrJohuatOvuit. TetcEbor. HT. 

Fust, Fe. F&t, Ital. Fmto, Gbe. ©Sulenfc^aft : the shaft of a 
column, pilaster, or pillar. 

Gable, ffiabtll, ffiabdl, ffiabfir, Yv..Piffnon, Bard du toii, Fedte, 
Ital. Colma, Qsr. ©itbtl : this term was formerly sometimes 
applied to the entire end wall of a building, the top of which 
conforms to the slope of the roof which abuts against it, 

' " Quod u aliquis Tcuna apiritu a^- nullo pecunin numero cliudetur, Bed kpud 
tatns diabDlico auiu quemqium capere Angina boltlot, id eat, line emendatioDe 
pneaumpaerit in catbedri Upidea juxta locatuc." — Rich. Pilar Haguslald. ap. 
altu«, quam Angli Tocmt Fridtlel.ii eit, Tvysden, SOS. 

cathedrainquietud!nisTelpicia,.elBliBni The •' Fridatoll" in York CatbednJ U 

■d reretrum aanctarum leliqutuum quod menlioDed id llic ConfinnatiOD Charter, 
eat pout altaie, hujus tun Hagitioai bacii- S Hen. VII. 
legii emendatio lub nulla judicio eril, tub 
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but is now applied only to the upper part of such a wall^ above 
the level of the eaves. In reference to the former sense^ the large 
end window of a buildings such as the east window of a churchy 
was not unfrequently called a gable-window. The term is not 
used in Classical architecture^ as the ends of roofs^ when made 
in this way^ are formed into pediments. In middle age archi- 
tecture^ gables are important features^ and often contribute 
greatly to the effect of a building: their proportions are regulated 
by the slope of the roof, and vary considerably ; in the Norman 
style, the angle of the apex is seldom much more acute than a 
right angle ; in the Early English they are usually about equi- 
lateral triangles ; in the Decorated and Perpendicular they have 
sometimes about the same proportions, but are often much 
lower. Norman gables appear to have been usually finished 
with a plain flat coping up the sides and an ornament on the 
top, which, on churches, was a cross; Early English gables also, 
on plain buildings, have often flat copings, but in rich works they 
are moulded, and have sometimes an additional set of mould- 
ings below them ; there are also sometimes crockets running up 
the coping, and a rich cross or finial on the point ; there can be 
little doubt but that (in Domestic buildings at least) some Nor- 
man and Early English gables must have been covered by the roof, 
and the fronts possibly have been ornamented with barge-boards, 
but no examples can be referred to. In the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles, gables often, in general arrangement, differ but 
little from the Early English, although the character of the details 
is entirely changed, but sometimes they are surmounted by a 
parapet, either battlemented, pierced, or panelled ; in Domestic 
buildings, especially those of timber, the covering of the roof 
fi^uently extends over the gable wall, and projects in front, 
and is ornamented with barge-boards and a pinnacle, or hip- 
knob, at the top, and occasionally also with pendants at the 
lower ends of the barge-boards. (Plates 62, €3.) See Babge- 

BOARD* 

^ Gabyl, or gable, pykyd walle, murus conalis." Prompt. Parr. 

^ Unum gavel capells super portam." Hut. Dtmeim. Scrip, tm, cxij. 

A a 
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** Reparacio xj fenestranim inferiorum super Norem Altaria et in gahuh 
australi ibidem." n»d, e«i»y- 

'* And the forsaide Richarde sail make a wyndowe in the gauiU of fife 

liffhtes." Cont. for Catterick chareh, 8. 

" In solucione facta pro nova factura unius gabuli orientalis ecclesis paro- 
chialis de Gig^lswyke lx7«. una cum vitracione magnse fenestras in eadem iiij//* 

Prioiy of Fincbale, ccxcvg. 

" In the east end of the said quier (of Eton College chapel) shall be set a 
great gable windowe of seven bays and two butteraces." Nichoia' Roy»l Wiik, p. «95. 

Gablets^ (SMtth small ornamental gables 
or canopies formed over tabernacles^ niches^ 
&c. The contracts for the tomb of Richard II. 
and his queen, Anne, in 1395, specify " taber- 
nacles, called hovels, with gabletz^* at the 
heads of the two statues'. 

Galilee : a porch or chapel at the entrance 
of a church; the term also appears some- 
times to be applied to the nave, or at 
least to the western portion of it, and in some churches there 
are indications of the west end of the nave having been parted 
off from the rest, either by a step in the floor, a division in the 
architecture, or some other line of demarcation^ : it was considered 
to be somewhat less sacred than the other portions of the building. 
The galilee at Lincoln cathedral is a porch on the west side of 
the south transept : at Ely cathedral it is a porch at the west 
end of the nave : at Durham it is a large chapel at the west end 
of the nave, which was built for the use of the women, who were 
not allowed to advance farther into the church than the second 
pillar of the nave, and was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ; it 
was also used as the Bishop's consistory court : St. Stephen's 
chapel at Westminster formerly had a galilee, forming a kind of 
vestibule or ante-chapel, at the west end^ 




n " 

' M n. v.» 
Sutton Coartney. Berks 



K Rymer*8 Foedera, vol. iL p. 798. 

^ In some churches the lower part of 
the tower is formed into an open porch 
with a doorway leading from it into the 
nare, as at Cranbrook, Kent At Croy- 
don, Surrey, there is the common large 
open archway between the nare and tower, 



but the lower part of it la enclosed with a 
wooden gcreen; in both these instances 
the space under the tower may perhaps 
have been cousidered a galilee. 

^ See Ducange v. Oalilsa. The name 
is supposed to be in allusion to " Galilee 
of the Gentiles." 
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Gallery^ Fb. Galerie: an apartment of great length in pro- 
portion to its widths either used as a passage^ or serving as a 
place of resort for dancing or other amusements ; a gallery of 
this kind was always to be found in large houses bmlt during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and very frequently in those of 
earlier date, which is often in the upper story. Also a raised floor 
or stage erected within an apartment, either for the purpose of 
affording additional room, or of accommodating musicians and 
spectators, frequently called a loft ; a gallery of this kind was 
commonly formed at the lower end of the great hall in the 
mansions of our forefathers. Ancient galleries of this latter 
description are not unfrequently to be met with in churches ; 
over the entrances of chancels they were formerly most abun- 
dant ; in this situation they are constructed of wood, and are 
called rood lofts, from their having supported the large cross or 
rood which, previous to the Reformation, was always set up 
over the entrance of the chancel^ (See Rood loft). In other 
situations the existing examples are of stone, and vaulted be- 
neath ; they are to be found of Norman date at the end of the 
north transept of Winchester cathedral, at the west end of the 
nave of the Abbey church of Jumieges, and at the ends of the 
transepts of St. Gteorge de Bocherville, both in Normandy; at 
Hexham church, Northumberland, and in the cathedral at Laon, 
in France, there is a stone gallery at the end of the transept, and 
in the church of Notre Dame de la Couture, at Le Mans, there 
is one at the west end of the nave ; the Abbey church of Cerisy, 
in Normandy, has a very large gallery of the same kind in the 
south transept, with a stone parapet in front, ornamented with a 
series of arched panels ^ Most of the screens between the nave 



*■ These, except that they are smaller 
and in different situations, are exactly 
like modem galleries, or at least what 
modem galleries might be made; they 
have wooden panelled fronts, which are 
usoally enriched with featherings and 
other ornaments. 

* Oenrase describes the transepts in 
Canterbury cathedral, previously to the 



fire in 1174, as having upper floors sup- 
ported on arches, which must have re- 
sembled galleries of this kind, although 
they appear to have occupied the whole 
size of the transepts, and had Altars 
erected in them; that on the south side 
also contained the organ (see Twysden's 
Decem Script coL 1293.) At Compton 
church, Surrey, there is a vault over the 
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find choir in the cathedrals in this country are surmounted by 
galleries^ in which the organs are placed™; at Winchester the 
organ stands in an ancient stone gallery on the north side of the 
choir. A triforium or passage-way in the thickness of a wall^ 
and a passage-way supported on corbels or other projections from 
the face of a wall^ are sometimes called galleries^ as around the 
choir of Gloucester cathedral^ in the lantern of Durham cathe- 
dral^ in the tower of Louth churchy Lincolnshire^ and the Min- 
strels' gallery in the nave of Exeter cathedral. The modem style 
of wooden galleries in churches was introduced subsequently 
to the Reformation^ and appears to have originated with the 
Puritans ; they were frequently called scaffolds. 

*^ The chambers and parlers of a sorte, 
With bay windows, goodly as may be thougt, 
As for daunsing and other wise disport ; 
The galeries right well ywrought'" Chanoer, fo. 2)8. 

*' the gaUery within the steeple/' Aects. of Loath vteeple, 1600. Arohool. z. p. 71. 
*' It'm the tylyng of the large galary." Repenciona dona irithin the KyBg^i Tower 
of London. Temp. Hen. TUX. BaileT's Hist, of the Tower, App. vol. i. 

" Is your church scaffolded every where, or in part ? Do those scaffolds so 
made, annoy any man's seat, or hinder the lights of any windowe in the church?" 

Bp. Montagu's Artkles of Inqnirj, A J). 1638. 

Gargoyle^ ffiatgle, Gax^U, (Sargasle, 
(Kurgofile, (Kurgulio, YR.GargouUle, Ital. 
Doccia di ffronda, Ger. 2(udgufd : a pro- 
jecting spout used in Gothic architecture 
to throw the water from the gutter of a 
building off the wall. Sometimes they 
are perfectly plain^ but are oftener carved 
into figures or animals^ which are fre- 
quently grotesque ; these are very com- 




Merton College Chapel. Oxford, c 1277. 



eastern part of the chancel, on which is an 
upper floor, which in fact is a gallery, and 
has an open front of wood work, which, 
like the vaulting, is of transition charac- 
ter from Norman to Early English (Plate 
126) ; this was used as a chapel, and had 
an Altar in it, and the piscina still exists 
in the south wall. 

"* At Chartres cathedral, the organ is 
in a small wooden gallery, projecting 



from the triforium on the south side of 
the naye ; some parts of this appear to 
he of the Early French style, (or very 
Early Decorated,) contemporary with the 
huilding. The church of St Madou, 
at Rouen, has the organ-gallery at the 
west end of the nave ; it is, at least ex- 
ternally, modem, but the staircase lead- 
ing to it is of Flamboyant work. 
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xnonly represented with open mouths from which the water 
issues^ but in many cases it is conveyed through a leaden 
spout^ either above or below the stone figure. Gurgoyles appear 
to have been first introduced with the Early English style^ 
during the prevalence of which they were usually made with 
a very considerable projection: subsequently they were often 
much less prominent. Their most usual situation is in the cor- 
nice^ but they are sometimes^ especially in Early English and 
Decorated buildings^ placed on the fironts of the buttresses 
(Plate 64). This term is also sometimes used for a corbel^ but 
probably only for one that is carved. The gurgoyles in Flanders 
and in France^ during the fifteenth century^ have a much 
greater projection than those in England. 

*^ From the erth-table to the gargyU a le gargayle usque le crope 

qui finit le stone-work/' WUIiam of Wore«wter, 282. 

" Gargulye jn a walle, Gorgona^ gurguHoJ* Prompt. Pur. *' Gargyle in a 
waU, gargoUle" Palsg. Horman says, " make me a trusse standing out upon 
gargellys, that I may se about, podium^ suggestum vel pulpitum, quod muiulU 
innitatur, I wyll haue gargellys under the beamys heedis, mutulos sive pro- 
eeresy 

^* And euery house couered was with lead. 
And many gargoyle and many hidous head, 
With spoutes thorough, and pipes, as they aught. 
From the stone work to the canell raught." Lydgate'a Boke of Troye. 

Garland : a term used by William of Worcester for a band 
of ornamental work surrounding the spire of Bedcliffe church, 
at BristoL 

^ Latitudo de le garlond continet xi pedes." wiiiiam of Worcester, p. 221. 

Garnett : a kind of hinge, now called a cross gamett. See 
Hinge. 

^* A pair oigametU tynned." Aceta. of Little Saxham Hall, Oage'i Sufiblk, p. 146. 

Garrett : an apartment in a house> formed either in or im- 
mediately under the roof, usually of a meaner description than 
the other chambers. 

— — " gaye garites and grete, 

And iche hole y-glased.'* Pien Ploaghman'i Crede, 1. 425. 

" Oner the same Chamher ys a Garrett.'* 

Surrey of the Priory of Bridlington, temp. Hen. VIII. Archaol. ziz. p. 273. 
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Garbbtting : small splinters of stone^ inserted in the joints 
of course masonry ; they are stuck in after the work is built. 
Flint walls are very frequently garretted. 

^ The same to W the most pte of it to be taken downe, and to be gareityde" 

8iiry«7 of the Tower of London, S3rd Hmry VIII. BaUex*! Hist of the Tcrmt^ App., vol. i. 

Gateway, Fr. Porte cochh'e, Ital. Porta, Ger. ^aujl^or, 
^aupti)OX. The gatehouses or gateways of the middle ages are 
often large and imposing structures ; they were erected over the 
principal entrances of the precincts of religious establishments, 
colleges, &c., and sometimes also of the courts of houses, bs well 
as castles and other fortifications. In military edifices the en* 
trance usually consists of a single archway, large enough to 
admit carriages, with a strong door, and portcullis at each 
end, and a yaulted ceiling pierced with holes through which 
missiles can be cast upon an enemy ; the sides of the gate- 
way are generally flanked with large projecting towers pierced 
with loop-holes, and the upper part terminates with a series of 
machicolations and battlemented parapet. In civil edifices 
there is much greater diversity in the forms and architectural 
arrangements of gatehouses; sometimes they resemble plain 
square towers of rather low proportions, with a single turret 
containing a staircase, or with a turret at each of the front 
angles, and occasionally at all the four angles, but in this case 
those on the front are generally the largest and the most orna- 
mental ; sometimes they are extended to a considerable breadth, 
as at Battle Abbey, Sussex, and the College, Maidstone, Kent, 
and sometimes they are plain buildings without any particular 
architectural character; the entrance most commonly consists 
of a large archway for horses and carriages, and a smaller one 
by the side of it for foot passengers, with strong doors at one 
or both ends; the ceiling is commonly vaulted and sometimes 
pierced with holes like those of military works; when the 
building is of sufficient height to allow of it there is generally 
a room over the archway with one or more large windows (not 
unfrequently an oriel window) next the front. The gateways of 
religious establishments had frequently a chapel attached to 
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them. Examples of ancient gateways are to be met with in 
most of our cathedral towns^ at Oxford and Cambridge^ among 
the ruins of many of our abbeys and castles^ and at numerous 
ancient houses^ as at Canterbury (especially that of St. Augus- 
tine^s abbey), Bury St. Edmund's, Bristol, Thornton Abbey, 
Lincolnshire °, &c. &c. &c. 

Gemmel, Gymmeb. See Chymol and Hinge. 

*' Payd for on locke and on payr oigymmer hands for on new dore made for 
the hedde of the condette within the college, iiij." Aeeoants of Durham Cutie, \bu, 

Gentbse : a term applied by William of Worcester to the 
cusps or featherings in the arch of a doorway. (See Cusp.) 

'' The west dore (of Bedclyffe Church, Bristol) fretted yn the hede 
" With grete gentese and small and fylled with entayle wyth a 
** Douhle moolde costely don and wrought" wm. of Worcester, 268. 

Getee. See Jetty. 

Girder^ Fr. Poutre, Ital. Trave: a main beam which sustains 
the joists of a floor when the distance between the walls renders 
it necessary to give them additional support. 

Glazing^ YR.Vitre, lTAJj,Vetrata,Invetriata,OrER.®l(ii* During 
the middle ages the use of coloured glass in windows was almost 
universal^ and was a striking and important source of decora- 
tion to buildings of nearly every kind^ but most especially to 
churches and other ecclesiastical edifices^; it appears certainly 
to have been employed as early as the ninth century, but no 
examples remain of nearly so high antiquity. The earliest style 
of coloured glazing of which we have any information, appears 



" The abhey gateways of Normandy 
do not appear in general to have been 
such large and important buildings as 
many of them were in this country ; those 
at Blanchelande, and Ardenne near Caen 
are low and remarkably plain, that at 
Cerisy is somewhat more enriched, and 
has a small and elegant chapel attached 
to it on the upper floor, which is 
approached by a very beautiful staircase 
on the outside. 

^ It has not been thought necessary to 



notice any but coloured glazing, no allu- 
sion is therefore made to the period at 
which glass was first employed in win- 
dows: the excayations at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum have shewn that the ancients, 
at least occasionally, used it in this way. 
The limits of this work do not admit of 
such a series of plates as is required for a 
full elucidation of the subject of stained 
glass. The reader is therefore referred 
to the valuable work of the Count F. de 
Lasteyrie. 
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to have consisted of rude representations of the human figure, 
in which the features and the folds and arrangement of the 
drapery were portrayed by strong black lines, or by the lines 
of lead in which the glass was fixed ; some glazing of this kind 
formerly existed in the church of Poissy, near Paris* The 
oldest specimens that can be referred to in this country are ia 
the aisles of the choir of Canterbury cathedral; these appear 
to be of the twelfth century, and very probably are the remains 
of the original glazing that was put up when this part of the 
church was rebuilt, after the fire in 1174; the general design 
consists of panels of various forms, containing subjects from 
Holy Writ, on a ground of deep blue or ruby colour; the spaces 
between the panels are filled with rich mosaic patterns in which 
red and blue predominate, and the whole design is surrounded 
with a broad and elaborate border of leaves and scroll-work in 
brilliant colours. In France there are specimens of the same 
character at Angers and St. Denys. 

Of the thirteenth century, much most magnificent glazing 
exists : examples may be found in the cathedrals and churches 
of this country, though generally in a mutilated condition, as 
in the lancet windows, commonly called the '^five sisters,'' at 
the north end of the transept of York Minster ; the great circular 
window at the north end of the transept of Lincoln Cathedral ; 
at Chetwode church, Bucks; Westwell, Kent; West Horsley, 
Surrey; and Beckett's Crown, in Canterbury cathedral ; but by 
far the finest are to be met with on the Continent ; La Sainte 
Chapelle, at Parish ; the cathedral and the choir of the church 
of St. Pierre, at Chartres ; the choir of the cathedral at Bourges^, 
and of the church of St. Bemi, at Rheims, have the greater part 
of the windows filled with the most splendid glazing of this date; 
there is also a considerable portion in the cathedrals at Bouen, 
Tours, Angers, Auxerre, Troyes, and Chalons sur Mame ; the 

' Some portion of this glass was sold a folio, containing representations in colours 

few years since, and purchased for the of the windows at Bourges, with detailed 

church of Twycross, in Leicestershire, descriptions of a most curious nature, 

where it is now preserved. published at Paris by Hauser, under the 

1 There is a splendid work, in large superintendence of the Pdre Martin. 
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general design of the best glazing of this period very frequently 
consists of panels^ which are often either circles or quatrefoils^ 
containing subjects from Scripture history or the lives of Saints^ 
the intermediate parts being filled with mosaic patterns in colours^ 
and the whole surrounded with a brilliant border of scroll-work 
and leaves: sometimes the whole window is filled with an elegant 
pattern of scroll foliage in various colours on a blue or red 
ground^ and sometimes with foliage of a similar description 
painted in black lines on plain glass^ either with or without panels^ 
formed by narrow slips of colour ; when panels of this kind are 
used^ the pattern within them has generally a somewhat larger 
portion of coloured glass introduced in it than in the other parts; 
in all cases the genial design is surrounded with a coloured 
border; in plain buildings the windows are sometimes glazed with 
quarries^ with a leaf or rosette painted on them in black lines. 

At the commencement of the Decorated style, the glazing con- 
tinues to be often arranged in panels', but the spaces between 
them are usually filled with flowing patterns of foliage, most 
commonly vine or ivy leaves, which are not unusually continued 
through the panels, and sometimes the whole window is filled 
with this kind of foliage with little if any coloured glass mixed 
with it, or some portions of the pattern are stained yellow : 
single figures are more extensively used than in the preceding 
style; these usually have a simple pediment or canopy over 
them and are often of a size to occupy only a portion of the 
window light, but sometimes, especially towards the latter part 
of the style, they fill the whole light, and are surmounted with 
large and elaborate canopies: quarries are much used in the 
Decorated style, sometimes perfectly plain, but commonly with 
leaves or rosettes painted on them in plain black lines, or partly 
coloured yellow ; they are also frequently painted with vine or 
ivy leaves, with the stalks so arranged that when combined they 
form a continuous pattern running over the whole window ; on 
the edges of the quarries there is often a painted stripe^ which 

4 

' Sometimes, instead of panels, the coloured glass, which produce a very 
general pattern is intersected by strips of similar effect. 

Bb 
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is either left plain or oolotued yellow^ and occasionally they are 
parted by a narrow band of red or blue ; very commonly there 
is a series of quarries at intervals down the middle of the lights 
of the windows^ painted with a flower and coloured entirely 
yellow^ with semicircles of blue and red glass attached to the 
alternate sides^ or^ instead of these quar- 
ries^ small circles containing roses or other 
ornaments in yellow and white^ or other 
colours^ are introduced : in this style^ as in 
the preceding, the general design of the 
glazing is surrounded by a rich coloured 
border, which is very often formed of ele- 
gant running patterns of leaves or flowers. 
The openings of the tracery are sometimes occupied by small 
figures, or shields charged with armorial bearings, but most 
usually with foliage of character to correspond with the rest of 
the glazing ; heraldry is ofl;ener introduced than in the Early 
English style, and sometimes heraldic devices are used in the 
coloured borders : good examples of the glazing of this period 
may be seen at York minster; Tewkesbury abbey; Merton 
college chapel, Oxford; Wroxhall abbey, Warwickshire; and 
the churches of Chartham, Kent; Stanford, Leicestershire; 
Ashchurch, and Cubberley, Gloucestershire; Cranley, Surrey; 
Chesham Bois, Bucks ; Norbury, Derbyshire ; &c. : also in 
France in the cathedrals of Strasburg, Seez, Coutances, Auxerre, 
Evreux, Nevers, Le Mans, Notre Dame at Paris, St. Radigunde 
at Poitiers, Amiens, Soissons, &c. In Germany there is also 
much fine glass of this period; it may be sufficient to refer to the 
magnificent windows of the choir of Cologne cathedral. 

On the extinction of the Decorated style, the general character 
of the glazing becomes more uniform, consisting for the most 
part of large figures with elaborate canopies over them, each 
occupying an entire Ught, or in very large windows ranged one 
above another so as to fill the whole light; quarries, however, with 
a small flower or pattern in the centre partly coloured yellow are 
common in plain buildings; as the style advances, greater freedom 
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of design is introduced^ and the whole window is sometimes occu- 
pied with one general subject^ the figures of which are arranged 
with considerable effect, and are treated in a more artistical 
manner than at any earlier period; heraldry is now abundantly 
introduced", and inscriptions on long narrow scrolls are some- 
times very freely used ; coloured borders continue in use round 
the general design, and though often rather narrower, are usually 
as brilhant as those of earlier periods^, but in other respects the 
general effect of the glazing is very frequently less rich than in 
either of the preceding styles; examples may be referred to in 
Canterbury cathedral; King's college chapel, Cambridge; Fair- 
ford church, Gloucestershire; Morley church, Derbyshire; the 
east window of St. Margaret's church, Westminster'* ; Ockwell's 
house, near Maidenhead, &c.; in France at St. Ouen, St. Maclou, 
and some of the other churches at Bouen ; the cathedral and 
St. Taurin at Evreux, &c. From the time of the Reformation 
very little attention has been paid to the subject of coloured 
glazing in this country, it is therefore not surprising that its 
character should have declined from that period in England 
&8ter and to a greater extent than on the continent, but it 
appears to have been almost universally the case that as Gx)thic 
architecture lost its purity, coloured glass (though with some 
exceptions') lost much of its brilliancy : figures continue to be 



* The author of Piers Ploughman's 
Crede, who wrote probably at the end of 
the reign of Richard II., speaks of heraldic 
devices and merchants' marks being in- 
troduced in windows; 

** Wyde wyndowes ywrought 
Ywryten ful thikke 
Shynen with shapen sheldes 
To shewen aboute 
With merkes of merchauntes 
Ymedeled betwene." — ^L 47. 
Henry VII., in his will, among other 
direetionB relating to his chapel at West- 
minster, enjoins, that " the windowes of 
our said Chapell be glased, with Stores, 
Ymagies, Armes, Bagies, and Cognois- 
saunts, as is by us redily divised, and in 



picture delivered to the Priour of Saunt 
Bartilmews besid Smythfeld, maistre of 
the works of our said Chapell." — ^p. 6. 

t In this and the earlier styles there is 
almost inyariably a very narrow strip of 
plain glass next the stone- work of the win- 
dows, which gives clearness to the outline 
and adds materially to the general effect 

" This window is said to have been 
executed at Gouda, in Holland, where 
there is an interesting series. 

' The windows in Lincoln's Inn chapel, 
by the elder Vsn Linge, are very splen- 
did ; they are, like the chapel, imitations of 
an earlier style. Those of Lincoln college 
chapel, Oxford, procured from Italy in 
1629, are also fine specimens of this period. 
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very generally used in large or rich buildings, sometimes placed 
singly in the different lights, but oftener combined in subjects 
embracing the whole or a large portion of the window; these are 
in all respects better drawn and arranged with much greater skill 
and pictorial effect than at any previous period, and the distances 
are better preserved : in inferior works the glazing is often 
of plain glass arranged in geometrical patterns, some parts of 
which have foliage on them in red, yellow, and blue, usually of 
dull tints, and the borders are generally of similar character ; 
this was the style that prevailed at the time of the revival of 
Classical architecture, about which period coloured glazing ceased 
to have any very definite characteristics. A splendid collection 
of elaborate stained glass, executed by Bernard Dininschoff, 
1585, exists at Gilling castle, Yorkshire; and an interesting 
series of heraldic decorations of the same period in the great 
hall at Charlecote park, Warwickshire : other specimens exist in 
the churches of Alen5on, Louviers, Harfleur, Caudebec, Villequier, 
and Grand Andelys, in Normandy ; St. Eusebe, Auxerre, &c.y 
In the Early English style, the colours used are ruby-red, blue, 
green, lilac, yellow (often pale), and sometimes a dull pale red 
to represent the flesh of figures ; of these the ruby and blue are 
most prevalent ; the lilac is not very abundantly employed. In 
the Decorated style, green is comparatively but little used, and 
lilac less ; ruby and blue are the commonest colours, but yellow 
also abounds. As the Perpendicular style advances, green and 
lilac become almost extinct, except in the drapery of figures ; 
the proportion of yellow is increased, and ruby and blue are used 
in about equal quantities. Up to about the period of the revival 



y Some of the French examples here 
referred to are very fine. In Lichfield 
cathedral there is some fine glass executed 
from the designs of Ruhens and his con- 
temporaries, for the convent of Herkenrode 
in French Flanders, which was purchased 
by the Dean and Chapter, after the French 
revolution of 1792. There remains also 
a curious genealogical window of the reign 
of James I. or Charles I. in the chapel 



of Red House, an ancient seat of the 
Slingshy family, near York. It contains 
not only paintings of the arms and quarter- 
ings of the family, but also an account 
of their alliances, in Latin ; the colours 
have not stood very weU. Specimens of 
the glazing of the seventeenth century 
may be seen in the college chapels and 
halls of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
several inns of court in the metropolis. 
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of Classical arcliitecture^ each colour was invariably on a separate 
piece of glass^ and the tints were generally bright and clear, but 
when this mode of execution was altered and several colours 
were burnt upon the same piece, they became thick and dull^ 
and the reds are often very strongly tinged with yellow ; in this 
style of glazing the common colours are red, blue, and yellow'* 



* In seeking for examples of ancient 
coloured glass, attention should be directed 
to broken, and what may at first sight ap- 
pear unimportant fragments, especially 
where they remain in their original situa- 
tions, for they will very often be found to 
intimate pretty clearly what the general 
design has been. Such has been (and un- 
fortunately still is) the destruction of old 
glass in this country, that few churches 
retun more than fragments of their origi- 
nal glazing. Besides the injury arising 
from neglect and violence, much has been 
caused by collecting the remains from 
various windows, and entrusting them to 
ignorant glaziers to be re-arranged ; this is 
generally done with the best intention, but 
the pieces of glass when put together are 
in the greatest confusion, and are often of 
very different dates, and it is perfectly 
impossible to make out what the design 
has been ; if left undisturbed, or replaced 
exactly in their original situations, they 
generally give some idea of what the old 
pattern has been. A great quantity of 
valuable glass is still constantly allowed 
to be taken out of churches by glaziers, 
because it is thought dirty and worthless. 
" The introduction of the use of glass 
in the windows of houses in this country 
took place, at least partially, at an early 
period : this the climate would lead us to 
presume, even if we had not, as we have, 
better evidence. It is singular, however, 
to how late a period glass was considered 
in the light of furniture, and to be move- 
able, in other words, as a luxury, not 
necessary either to the occupation or pre- 
servation of the house. In Brooke's 
Abridgment, title Chatteles, it appears 



that in the 21 Hen. VII., A.D. 1605, it 
was held, that though the windows be- 
longed to the heir, the glass was the pro- 
perty of the executors, and might there- 
fore of course be removed by them, ' quar 
le measou est perfite sauns le glasse,' a 
doctrine and a reason which would much 
astonish a modem heir. As may be sup- 
posed, the advances of society in civiliza- 
tion did not leave such a doctrine un- 
shaken, but nearly a century elapsed ere 
it was overturned. Lord Coke mentions, 
in the fourth part of his Reports, page 63 
b, that in the 41 and 42 Elizabeth, A.D. 
1599, it was in the Common Pleas * re- 
solved per toiatn curiam, that glass an- 
nexed to windows by nails, or in any 
other manner, could not be removed, for 
without glass it is no perfect house,' and 
that the heir should have it, and not the 
executors. This is one of many instances 
in which the manners and habits of 
society have caused a silent alteration in 
the laws of the country: by the term 
silentf I mean without the assistance of 
a legislative enactment. The cost, how- 
ever, of glass for the windows was then 
(temp. Eliz.) no light one, for it is well 
known that at the period of which we are 
now speaking, most houses were built 
with a great number of very large win- 
dows, many of them filled with stained 
glass. I need hardly quote from Lord 
Bacon (who, in his Essay on Building, 
recommends *fine coloured windows of 
several works*) the complaint that 'you 
shall have sometimes fair houses so full 
of glass, that one cannot tell where to be- 
come to be out of the sun or cold.' Ac- 
cordingly, in the case before quoted from 
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Glyphs, Fr. Glyphe, Ital. Glifo, Ger. ©d^life : the perpendi- 
cular flutings or channels used in the Doric frieze. See Triglyph . 

GoLA, or Gula: a term adopted from the Italian for the 
moulding usually called cyma. See Cyma. 

Gothic Architecture, Pr. U Architecture a ogives — style 
Offival: the style of architecture which flourished on this side of 
Europe from the latter part of the twelfth century until the 
revival of the classic orders in the sixteenth century. Its 
origin may be traced by slow degrees from the corruptions 
introduced into Grecian architecture by the Romans, more 
especially frt)m the prevailing use of the arch. In principles 
and essential characteristics it contrasts most violently with 
Classical architecture, and although many of the general forms 
and features were continually undergoing important alterations, 
the principles remained unchanged till the final extinction of the 
style : it is thus ably defined by Mr. Whewell* : — " It is charac- 
terised by the pointed arch ; by pillars which are extended so bs 
to lose all trace of classical proportions ; by shafts which are 
placed side by side, often with different thicknesses, and are 
variously clustered and combined. Its mouldings, cornices, and 
capitals, have no longer the classical shapes and members; square 
edges, rectangular surfaces, pilasters and entablatures, disappear; 
the elements of building become slender, detached, repeated, and 
multiplied; they assume forms implying flexure and ramification. 






Lord Coke, he obseires, ' peradrenture 
great part of the costs of the house con- 
sists of glass, which if they be open to 
tempests and rain, waste and putrefaction 
of the timber of the house would follow.' 
In justification, however, of the doctrine 
held in 1505, it is to be remarked, that 
▼ery frequently the glass of windows was 
not then fixed as now, but consisted 
chiefly of a series of moveable casements, 
easily taken out : this is no where more 
apparent than in the hall of the arch- 
bishop's palace at Mayfield, in Sussex. 
From the Northumberland household 
book we know that in the reign of Eliza- 



beth, when the earls of Northumberland 
left Wressell castle, the glass was taken 
out of the windows and laid by — a process 
by which as much would have been broken 
as saved, had the glass been fixed in the 
present mode. The increasing practice 
of annexing it to the windows by nails 
might be an additional reason for the heir 
to prosecute his claim." — ** Notices of 
past times from Law Books," (by William 
Twopeny, Esq.) British Magazine, voL 
ilL p. 650. 

* Architectural Notes on German 
Churches. Ed. 1835. pp. 33>-209. 
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The openings become the principal part of the wall^ and the 
other portions are subordinate to these. The universal tei^dency 
is to the predominance and prolongation of vertical lines ; for 
instance^ in the interior^ by continuing the shafts in the arch- 
mouldings ; on the exterior, by employing buttresses of strong 
projection, which shoot upwards through the line of parapet^ and 
terminate in pinnacles." — " The pier is, in the most complete 
examples, a collection of vertical shafts surrounding a pillar, of 
which the edges are no longer square. The archivolt consists of 
members corresponding more or less to the members of the pier, 
and consequently is composed of a collection of rounds and 
hollows, and loses all trace of its original rectangular section. 
The piers send up vaulting shafts, which give an independent 
unity to the compartment which they bound: and the clerestory 
window and its accompaniment have a necessary relation to the 
symmetry of this compartment: the triforium of course conforms 
to the same rule.'* 

Some of the principles of Grothic architecture were partially 
developed in the Norman or Romanesque style, but it was not 
till the pointed arch came into general use, in the latter part of 
the twelfth century, that the most important characteristics were 
introduced. At its first appearance in this country the windows 
were devoid of tracery, usually of long and narrow proportions, 
and placed singly or in groups as the situation might require ; 
the mouldings were well defined and deeply cut, and in general 
arrangement, as well as in detail, the effect was bold and simple ; 
sculptured enrichments were frequently employed, though less 
abundantly than in later ages, and these and all other parts of 
the work were usually very well executed. Various names have 
been proposed for this first condition of Gothic architecture, but 
the term Early English^, which was adopted by Rickman, has 
become the most prevalent. The next gradation has been called 
by the same author the Decorated^ style, this arose gradually 
from the Early English, and may be considered the perfection 

^ See tlie articles Early English and Decorated. 
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of Gothic architecture ; the windows were enlarged and filled 
with flowing tracery^ and in all respects greater freedom and 
lightness were introduced^ accompanied for the most part with 
increased richness and delicacy in the details^ without injuriously 
detracting from the general boldness of eflfect. To the Decorated 
succeeded the style which Rickman has called the Perpendicular^, 
which continued^ with various modifications^ till the revival of 
Classical architecture. In this style the tracery of the windows 
was changed from flowing to upright Unes, and the muUions 
were crossed horizontally by transoms, the same rectilinear 
arrangement also pervaded many of the details; the arches 
became depressed, while the mouldings and other features 
continued to suflbr a gradual debasement, till their character 
became altogether changed by an admixture of Itahan details, 
which was speedily followed by the restoration of the classical 
orders. 

In Normandy, Gothic architecture was developed by nearly 
the same steps as in England, but in other parts of the continent 
it appears to have passed somewhat more rapidly into the Deco* 
rated style, without undergoing any very clearly marked inter-- 
mediate change. The Decorated style in general characteristics 
seems to be nearly identical on the continent and in England. 
The Perpendicular is peculiar to this country, and in its place a 
style that has been called Flamboyant^ arose in some other parts 
of Europe ; in this style the window tracery is formed in wavy 
lines, and there is an absence of the rectilinear arrangement 
which prevails in Perpendicular work, but in other respects it 
suffered very similar debasement, until the characteristic princi- 
ples became corrupted and were finally exploded by the revival 
of Classical architecture. 

Grange, Fe. Grange, Grenier, Ital. Granario, Ger. Qpiliftx, 
©etretbeboben : a farming estabhshment, especially such as be- 
longed to a monastery: most of the religious establishments had 
farm-houses on their estates, to which chapels were frequently 

<^ See the articles Perpendicular and Flamboyant. 
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attached^ with bams and other offices. Many ancient bams 
still exists some of which are as old as the thirteenth century, 
and others of the fourteenth and fifteenth** ; they are frequently 
large and substantial buildings, with some portion of simple and 
appropriate architectural decoration. The bam belonging to 
the abbey of Ardenne, in Normandy, is a remarkably fine 
specimen of the thirteenth century ; it is nine bays long, and 
divided by two rows of circular pillars and pointed arches into 
a body and two aisles ; the roof is in a single span across the 
whole breadth of the building. The lower story of the granary 
of St. Mary's abbey, at York, a work of the fourteenth century, 
is formed into three divisions by two rows of octagonal pillars 
(without arches), which instead of capitals have corbels pro- 
jecting on two opposite sides to support the floor above. The 
roofs were sometimes framed with two rows of timber columns 
rising from the floor at some little distance from the side walls, 
thus dividing the interior of the bam into a body and two side 
aisles, as at Great Coxwell, Berks®. The term Grange is some- 
times applied to a granary. 

Grecian Architecture. The Greeks undoubtedly derived 
much of their skill in architecture from Egypt, although their 
buildings were greatly superior in beauty to those of all other 
nations of antiquity, and attained to a degree of perfection which 

^ As at Peterborough, Edward I.; ments agree also with those in the Beauties 

Glastonbury, Edw. II. or III. ; Haseley, of England and Wales (vol. i. p. 157), 

Oxon, Edw. II. ; Filler ; Abbotsbury, where it is further described. " The roof 

Sherborne, Ceme- Abbas, Dorset ; Maid- is supported by seventeen pillars on each 

stone, Kent ; Adderbury, Oxon ; Cherhill, side ; these rise to a prodigious height in 

Wilts (timber) ; Bradford, Wilts ; Maid- the centre, but suffer it to decrease gradu- 

stone ; Minster, Kent ; Preston, near ally towards the walls, which are not more 

Yeovil, Somersetshire (15th century, see than eight feet high. The pillars are four 

Gent's Mag^ Nov., 1841) ; Cuxton, yards in circumference." There was a 

Kent (of bricliil6th century). very fine bam of the thirteenth century 

* Perhaps the largest and finest bam at Ely, with a triple window at each end ; 

was at Cholsey, Berks, pulled down some this was pulled down in 1842, and an 

years since; it is described by Lysons account of it, with engravings, has been 

(Mag. Britan., voL i p. 262.) as standing recently published by Mr. Willis, in the 

in his time. It was 51 feet in height, 54 in transactions of the Cambridge Antiqua- 

width, and 303 in length. These measure- rian Society. 

C C 
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has never been surpassed^ and they have continued to serve as 
models of Classical architecture to all subsequent ages. Only 
three regular orders are admitted in Grecian architecture, the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian'; each of which has its peculiar 
distinctive characteristics which are never confounded, although 
in different examples they vary considerably both in proportion 
and form. The Greeks appear never to have bound themselves 
by any very settled rules in the erection of their larger buildings 8, 
beyond what were necessary to preserve the integrity of the 
several orders, and in small works they sometimes threw ofiF 
even these restrictions; the choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
at Athens, has a composed order, partaking of the characteristics 
of the Corinthian; the choragic monument of Thrasyllus and 
Thrasycles has the front formed with antae, supporting an 
entablature strongly resembling the Doric ; the tower of Andro- 
nicus Cyrrhestes has the portico of a peculiar but elegant order, 
which is imlike any other. See Roman Architecture. 

Grees, (SrejJe, (Krgsie, ffltewg^, Greece, Greece^, Fr. Digris, 
Gradins, Ital. Gradini, Sccdina, Ger. %xtp'pt : steps ; also a 
staircase. 

" Grece, or steyre (or tredyl) gradus,** Prompt. Pair. " Grese (or grece) to 
go up at, or a stayre, degre" Pal«g. 

" The forsaide Bicharde sail make with in the quere a hegh awter ioynand 
on the wyndowe in the gauill with thre greses acordaunt thare to the largest 
grese begynnyng atte the Beuestery dore." Cont. for Catterick Chnrch, p. 9. 

*^ Item, I have devised and appointed six Greces to be before the high altare, 
with the grecey called gradus chori." wui of Henry vi. Nichok, p. 297. 

" The fyrst gryse called a stypp, ben twey weyes." 

** The second waye going northward by a hygh grese^ called a steyr of xxxii 

Steppys.** William of Worcecter, Itinerary, pp. 175, 170. 

Groin. The angle formed by an intersection of vaults. 
Most of the vaulted ceilings of the buildings of the middle ages 
are groined, and therefore called Groined Ceilings. During 

'These are described under their proper half diameters in height One of the 

heads. temples at Pestum has an uneven number 

' Thus in the different examples of the of columns (nine) in the front, and a 

Doric order, the proportions of the co- range of them down the middle of the cell, 
lumns vary from about four to six and a 
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the early part of the Norman style the groins were left per- 
fectly plain (Plate 143), but afterwards they were invariably 
covered with ribs. (Plates 144, 145, 146.) 

Grotesque, Ital. Groteache: a name given to the light and 
fanciful ornaments nsed by the ancients in the decoration of 
the walls and some of the subordinate parts of their buildings ; 
so called from their having been long buried; the Italians call 
any subterranean apartment by the name of Grotto. This kind 
of ornament is also called Arabesque, and the Spanish writers 
call it Fluteresque. A very similar style of decoration is found 
in Arabian architecture ; it was also used extensively about the 
period of the Renaissance. 

GiiouND-TABLE-sTONEs. The projecting course of stones in a 

wall, immediately above the surface of the ground ; now called 

the plinth. See Earth-table. 

'* The ground (foundation) of the same body and Isles to be maad within 
the ende (earth), under the ground-table-^Umes with rough stone ; and fro the 
ground table-ttone .... alle the remanent .... with clene hewen Asshler." 

Contract for Fotheringhay Chnrch, p. 20. 

GuiLLOcHE. An ornament used 
in Classical architecture, formed by 
two or more intertwining bands. 
The term is adopted from the French. 

GuRGOYLE. See Gargoyle. 

GuTT^, 'FR.Gouttes, Ital. Gocce, Ger. SEroipfcn : small orna- 
ments resembling drops, used in the Doric en- 
tablature on the under side of the mutules of 
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the cornice, and beneath the taenia of the architrave, under the 
triglyphs. 

GYNiECEUM, GYNiEcoNiTis. That part of a Greek house ap- 
propriated to the women. 

Habitacle. An old word for a dwelling, or habitation; 
sometimes applied to a niche for a statue. 

*' And eke in ech of the pinacles 
Weren sondrie habitacUsJ* Chancer, fol. 280. 

Hall, Fr. Salle, Salon, Ital. Sala, Ger. JBorfaal, ©aal : the 
principal apartment in the houses of the middle ages, which was 
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used on all oocasioiis of ceremony, and in wbich the meab wefe 
senred; it was generally on the groand-floor, though sometinies 
on the second story. Some Norman and Eariy English houses 
appear to hare consisted of little else than the halL The earliest 
existing specimens are of the twelfth centmy; none of these retain 
their original roo& or fittings, but some of them are dirided by 
rows of pillars and arches into three aDeys, like the body and 
aisles of a church. At this period the hall was rery commonly 
on the second story, the approach to it being by an external 
staircase. From the fourteenth century downwards numerous 
examples remain, many of which are yery lai^ and stately. Of 
Decorated work, one of the finest is that of the archbishop of 
Canterbury's palace (a ruin), at Mayfield, Sussex; the roof of 
this was supported on stone arches, reaching across the whole 
breadth of the room, which are still standing; and this arrange- 
ment is also partially adopted at the Mote, Ightham, Kent, 
where the hall is also of Decorated date. Another good example 
remains at Fenshurst Flace, Kent, which has an open timber 
roof. At Nursted Court, in the same county, there existed a 
few years ago a hall of the same date, with a massive open roof, 
supported by wooden pillars ; and one of a yeiy similar charac- 
ter, but plainer, still remains at Temple Balsall, Warwickshire^. 
Of the Perpendicular style, halls are very abundant ; the noblest 
of them ia that at Westminster*, but many of the others are 
very fine : Eltham Falace, Kent; Crosby Hall, London; Hamp- 
ton Court ; Athelhampton HaD, Dorsetshire (Plate 126) ; many 
of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge ; several of the inns 
of court in London, &c. These all have open timber roofs, 
considerably ornamented. 

^ The refectory of a monastery was the Richard II., vhen the present roof was 

hall : that at Malvern abhey was of put on, that they have lost almost all 

Decorated date, with a very fine open traces of the earlier style. Portions of 

roo£ See Plate 123. Norman work were brought to light 

* Considerable parts of the walls of during the recent alterations and repairs. 

Westminster Hall are the original work See Plate 9, and a notice of these dis- 

of William Rufus, but they were so coveries in ArcHjEolooIa, vol. xxvi. 
much altered and cased in the reign of 
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The principal entrance to the hall was at one end^ where^ in 
those which retain traces of the original fittings^ a space is parted 
off by a screen extending across the whole widths and supporting 
a gallery above ; there was usually an external door at one end, 
sometimes at both ends, of this space, and most frequently 
double doors in the middle, communicating with other parts of 
the house ; in the screen were doors leading into the body of 
the hall. At the upper end, a portion of the floor, called the 
Dais, was raised one or two steps above the rest, on which the 
principal table, or **high board,^' where the host and his superior 
guests sat at meals, was placed ; the chief seat was in the middle, 
next the wall, commanding a view down the room*. In the 
middle of the floor there was often an open hearth for a fire, the 
smoke jfrom which escaped through a louvre on the top of the 
roof, but sometimes fire-places were formed in the side walls. 
At one end, and sometimes at both ends of the dais, in halls of 
Perpendicular date, was a large bay-window, in which the '' cup- 
board,'^ or buffet, was placed. The waDs, especially on the dais, 
were frequently lined for some part of their height with wainscot- 
ing, and an ornamental canopy was fixed over the principal 
seat ; they were also sometimes hung with tapestry or carpeting, 
and a set of hangings of this kind was occasionally called a Hall 
or Hallyng. 

Hallyngs. The hangings of the hall. See Dosil. 

Halpace, Halfpace, Hautepace. a raised floor in a bay- 
window, before a fire-place, or in similar situations ; the floors 
in such places ar6 often a step higher than the rest in old 
English houses : the dais in a hall : also a raised stage or plat- 
form, and a landing in a flight of stairs: Cotgrave renders 
'^ doubles marches, rests, or breathing steps, the broad steps of a 
halfe-pace staire.^' See Footpace and Dais. 

'* A great carrall wyndow . . . and a halpace under fote new made and 
new joysted and bourded" ^^ a halpas made before the chymney in the same 

k The chief seat in the haU of the resembling a stall in a church ; the back 
archbishop's palace at Mayfield is at- is carved with diaper-work, 
tached to the wall ; it is of stone, somewhat 
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chambre" "It'm made xxiij square steppes w« ij halpaca in the kyng's 

crarden.'* Reperacions within the Ejng's Tow of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 

Bailey's Hist of the Tower, toI. i. Appendix. 

'* And there was made from the west doore to the Quere doore of the Churche 
equall with the highest step, a hautepace of tymber of xii fote broade, that the 
Kjng and the ambassadors might be sene." 

Hall's Chronicle, z yeare of H. VIII., p. 594 of Reprint, 4to. 1809. 

" On the aultare was a deske or halpace^ whereon stode a patible of the 
crucifix of fine golde, with an Image of the Trinitie, an image of our Lady, and 
twelve other images, all fine golde and precious stones, twoo paire of candel- 
stickes of fine golde, with Basens, Crewettes, Paxes, and other omamentes.*' 

Ibid. p. 606. 

Hamher-beam. a beam very frequently used in the prin- 
cipals of Gothic roofs to strengthen the framing and to diminish 
the lateral pressure that falls upon the walls. Each principal 
has two hammer-beams^ which occupy the 
situation of a tie-beam^ and in some degree 
serve the same purpose^ but they do not ex- 
tend across the whole width of the roof^ as 
a a. The ends of hammer-beams are often 
ornamented with heads, shields, or foliage, 
and sometimes with figures; those of thep 
roof of Westminster Hall are carved with 
large angels holding shields; sometimes there are pendants 
under them, as at the hall of Eltham Palace. 

Handiron. See Andibon. 

Haunch op an Arch, Ital. Ftanco deW arco : the part 
between the vertex and the springing. 

Heil, ¥|&gle : to cover. See Hiling. 

Helix, Helices. See Caulicoli. 

Herring-bone Work, Pr. arrSte de poisson: masonry in 
which the stones are laid aslant instead of being bedded flat ; it 
is very commonly foimd in rough walling, and occasionally, in 
the Norman style, in ashlar work. It is more frequent in the 
Norman than any other style, but it is not to be relied upon as 
evidence of the date of a building. It is sometimes found intro- 
duced in the walls in bands, apparently for ornament, but it has 
often been manifestly adopted for convenience, in order to enable 
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the workmen to level off the ^ 
work at each course, which' 
conld not well be done in any ^ 
other way with stones of ir- ' 
regulaj- shapes and sizes; in 
herring-bone work, by varying 

the inclination of the stones, it is easy to preserve a level : the 
interior, or backing, of Roman walls is often of irregular her- 
ring-hone work, formed in this way. See Masonry. 

Herse, l^tarSe, l^ttct, Infarct: a portcullis, so called from its 
resemblance to a framework termed hercia, fashioned like a 
harrow, whereon lighted candles were placed at the obsequies of 
distinguished persons. In the Acts of the Privy Council, iv. 
270, is an order respecting Berwick, that " ordinance be made 
for the amendement and reparacion of the walles, dychea, barrers, 
grates, greces, yates, and kerce of the seide towne of Berewyk, 
ruynouse and defectyf, and not defensible." The entrance gate- 
ways of many castles were defended by two portcullises, as at 
Warwick castle, where one of them is at this time lowered every 
night, for greater security. Higius, in the version of Junius' 
Nomenclator, 1585, renders "cataracta, a port cluse or percullice, 
la kerse ou le ffril d'une parte de la ville." Also a frame set over 
the coffin of a person deceaaed, and covered with a pall; it was 
usually of light wood-work, and appears in many instances to 
have been part of the fiimiture of the church, to be used when 
occasion required. There is a brass frame of a similar kind over 
the effigy of Richard, earl of War- . . .^-,.,- --^,^^ 

wick, in the Seauchamp chapel at T^ Qgn? — ^i^ — \ *ir^ 
Warwick, which is called a herse ■'" Ijfc^^^gsJ'^ 
the contract for the tomb ; there is f^ 
also one of iron over an ancient tomb in Bedell church, York- 
shire. 

" lum, Mogistto Roberto de Colebroke, pro meremio ad hereim DominK 
Regime, apud WestmoiuuleriaQi, et apud fratrw Pnedicatores, et pro aliis 
necesaariis circa dictas herciu, die aanirersarii RcgiDie, lxxvi. ijd. 

AcmnnaDf EiKBtanDTqamiElHnor, A.D. 1»1. 

" Also thej shall make in like wise, and like latten, a heartt to be dretsde 
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and set upon the said stone, over the image, to beare a covering to he or- 

deyned." Contnct for tomb of Richard Baanchamp, Earl of Warwick, temp. H. VI. 

'* Uppon the thirteenth of December the body of Queene Mary was honour- 
ably conveyed from Saint Jeames, where she died, to the Abbey of Westminster, 
St. there placed under a rich Herse, where it remayned that night." 

Hayward'i Annals of Q. Elizth., p. 12. 

Hexastyle, ¥b,. Hexastyky Ital. Esastylo : a portico which 
has six colunms in front. 

HiLiNG, T^^Ipg: the covering or roof of a building. The 

word is also sometimes corruptly used for aisle. See Aisle. 

" And alle the houses ben hiled, 
Halles and chambres, 

With no leed but with love." piers Ploughman's Vision, S68S. 

" Al y-hyUd with leed 

Lowe to the stones." Piers Plonghman's Creed, 383. 

" HyUyn or coueren, OpeHo, tego, velo.** Prompt. Panr. 

**^ And the seyde William shall fynde all maner waylls, yre gare, bredying, 
(iron gear and boarding) helying, wallying, and mason's work there to longing." 

Indenture at Salisbury, 1445, in the possession of Robert Bensou» Esq., Recorder of Salisbury. 

Hindoo Architecture. See Indian. 

Hinge, l^engle, Pr. Grond, Ital. Ganghero, Arffione, Cardine, 
GER.SSf^urengel, ©iinge : the joints on whicli doors, gates, &c., turn. 
During the middle ages, even at an early period, they were fre- 
quently made very conspicuous, and were ornamented with scrolls : 
several of the illuminations of Caedmon's metrical Paraphrase of 
Scripture History, which is considered to have been written 
about the year 1000, exhibit doors with ornamental hinges^, and 
another is represented in an illumination in a Pontifical at 
Bouen^ written at about the same, or a rather earlier, period". 
No hinges of earlier date than the Norman style can be referred 
to, and they are not often met with so old; they are to be 
found on the (inner) west door at Woking church, Surrey, and 
at Compton, Berks (Plate 65) ; at tliis period they have not in 
general much scroll-work attached to them, and the turns are 
often very stiff; the principal branches at the head of the hinge 
frequently represent the letter C. In the Early English style, 

» Archffiol., vol xxiv. Plates 58, 74, 80, «" Archceol., vol. xxv. Plate 30. 
89, 91. 
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hiBges were often ornamented widi most elaborate and graceful 
Bcroll-work, nearly covering the door, and this was sometimes 
further enriched with leaves on the curls, and occasionally with 
animals' heads ; the nails also were made ornamental, and the 
main bands were stamped with various minute patterns (Plate 65) ; 
good specimens of this kind may be seen at St. Alban's abbey, 
and St. Geoi^e's chapet, Windsor; the south door of Sempring- 
ham Church, Lincolnshire ; the doors of the Chapter-house of 
York minster; the south door 
of Durham cathedral ; Farring- 
don and TJffingt<m churches, 
Berks, &c. In plain buildings, 
Jilarly English hinges were fre- 
quently devoid of all ornament, 
or had the ends terminating in 
simple curls, with a few small 
branches on each side of the 
main band. In the Decorated style they continued to be occasion- 
ally used of the same elaborate kind, with little if any variation, 
except occasionally in the character of the leaves on the scroUs ; 
of this description fine examples exist on the doors of the hall in 
Merton college, Oxford : ornamental hinges were by no means 
so common in this style as in the Early English, the increased 
use of wood paneUingB and tracery having in great measure 
superseded such kind of decorations. In the Perpendicular 
style they are rarely ornamented, except on plain doors, and 
then have nsnally only a fleur de lis, or some similar decoration, 
at the ends of the strap. See Dooa. 

" For xx"" pair hmge for dores, for iri pair holte." 
Amapt boob ot Ultla Bubim Hill, MHh Hanrr VIII. G>gH'> BDAilk, p. 14S. 
"Item, pMde for hokee and hengUt unto die Skolehouse dore, with a ker, 
and fornsiles to the same dore, 4dj." Punh A<iHi.afW)gioft,Liii«iiuiiirH,A.D. i4Bi 

Hip. The external angle formed by ° 

the meeting of the sloping sides of a roof, 
which have their wall plates running in 
different directions: thus, when a K>of^ 
has the end sloped back, instead of finish- i! 

ing with a gable, the angles (AB-BC) are 

Dd 
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the hips ; the pieces of timber in these angles are called hip rafters^ 
and the tiles with which they are covered are called hip tiles. 

Hip-knob ", 6ER.®tebel(no)>f : a pinnacle, finial, or other simi- 
lar ornament, placed on the top of the hips 
of a roof, or on the point of a gable« On 
Ecclesiastical edifices, previous to the Refor« 
mation, crosses were nsnally fixed in these 
situations, but on other buildings ornaments 
of various kinds were used; when applied to 
gables with barge-boards, the lower part of 
the hip-knob frequently terminated in a 
pendant. (Plate 66.) 

Holy-water Font, Holy-water Pot®, Holy-water Vat, 
Ital. Pila or PUetta delP acqua aanta, 
GER.9Bet^n)af$er::becfen: the vessel con- 
taining consecrated, or holy, water, carried 
in religious processions; also the recep** 
tacle for holy water placed at the entrances 
of churches. See Stoup and Aspersorium. 
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^ There was borne before the cross every principal 
day a holy-water font of silver, very finely engraved, 

and fKtcel grilt" Aneient Bites of Darhun, p. 17. 

Test Thomte Hilton. 1428— *< Sepeliendum 

modicum infira ostimn australe, juzta U haliwater 

fattr Ta«t. Ebor. l\K, 

^ Paide for scowryng of 4 candlesticks afore ye 
hye auter, and ye candlestyck afore Seynt Peter, and for saudryng of the holy 

toaterfatte, 1 1 d." Parbh sceoniiti of Wigtoft, Linoolnitiire, A.D. 1448. 

DeteriptiTe and Historical account of the diTision of Holland, by 8. Lewin, Arclutect, 1842. 

Holy-water Stone^ Holy-water Stock. The stone stoup 
for holy water^ placed near the entrances of churches. See 
Stoup. 

•* There were two fair holy-water atotiet^ of a very fiur blue marble : the 
fairest of them stood within and opposite to the north church-door, beings 

wrought in the comer of the pillar." AnUent Rite* of Dnrham Chapt«r-houfe, p. 65. 



H This term is not a very correct one gabU-roof, 
when- applied to an ornament on a goblet ** Parish Accompts of St Helen'ft, 
as a hipped' roof is quite distinct from a Abingdon, Archsologia, voL i. p. IS. 
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Hood-moulding. A name sometimes given to the label- 
moulding. See Dripstone* 

HosTRiE^ Fr. HoteUerie, Ital. Osteria : an inn^ » house of 
entertainment for travellers and others.^ 

^ Herberwed hym at an hostrie^ 
And to the hostiler called.** 

Pien Ploaghman't Vblon, 11514. 

HouR-OLASs-sTAMD. A bracket or frame 
of iron for receiving the hour-glass^ which 
was often placed near the pulpit^ subse- 
quent to the Reformation^ and especially 
during the Commonwealth. Specimens 
are not unfrequently met with in country' 
churches, as at Wolvercot and Beckley, ui,hchu«i..ic«i. 

Oxfordshire, 

Housing. A tabernacle, or niche for a statue. 
*' In and about the same tonibe, to make xiv principall fumsings^ and under 
every principall Jumting a goodly quarter for a scutcheon of copper and gilt, to 

be set in.'* Cont. for the Tomb of Rich. Baanchamp, Earl of Warwick, in Dngd. Warwick«hir«. 

Hutch. A chest or locker in which sacred utensils^ &c.^ were 
kept. 

" Til Pamelles purfill 

Be put in hire huccke," Pieis Plooghman'i Viiion, 2313. 

"The which chalice lays in Trinity Hutch,** 

Accounts of Loath Spire. Archsologia, vol. z. p. 76. 

Hypaethral Temple, Fr. Hyp^thre, Ital. Tpe/ro, 6er. (Sin 
unbebeci^t tem^el : a name given to temples without roofs^ having 
the cells open to the sky ; the seventh order of temples, accord^ 
ing to the arrangement of Vitruvius. See Temple. 

Hyperthyrum, "FR.Desgusporte, It AL.Sopra porta, GEB..%xk& 
fiber ber X^nx : the lintel of a doorway ; also the frieze or other 
ornaments over it. 

Hypocaust, Yk. Hypocauste : the furnace for warming the 
houses of the ancients, or for heating the water for their baths : 
it was a vaulted chamber, formed of brick, under the lower 
floor, in which a fire was made, and the heat was conveyed from 
it through the rooms required to be warmed by earthen pipes 
(usually square) fixed in the walls. 
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Hypotrachslium^ Fr. Gcrgertn, Ital. CoUOi CoUarinOj Ger. 
@au(en^aU : the neck or frieze of the capital of a column; the 
upper part of the shaft immediately below the capital. 

Image p, Imagetie, Fr. Inutge, Ital. Immagine, Gbr. S3tlb : 
this term was formerly applied to paintings as well as statues, 
and a sculptor, and sometimes also a painter, was called an 
Imageour^. Both sculpture and painting were extensively em- 
ployed in the architecture of the middle ages, especially in 
churches ; and although much was destroyed and more injured 
in this country at the Reformation, a considerable quantity 
still remains. Examples of sculpture are too numerous to re- 
quire to be pointed out. Ancient paintings exist in Trinity 
church, Coventry ; Maidstone and Dartford, Kent ; Beverstone, 
Gloucestershire; Sutton and Tidmarsh, Berks; Great Bedwin, 
"Wilts ; Cassington, Oxfordshire ; Walpole, Norfolk ; Gloucester 
cathedral; the galilee, Durham cathedral; and various other 
churches, but most of them are in a mutilated condition'. 
The statues in the insides of buildings were very often, if not 
usually, painted to imitate life. 

** Item, pro cc et iiij. florins, pondeiis lij marc, emptis de meicatoribus de 
Luka, pro imaginibm Reginse deaurandis, xxr. H, xs." 

Aceonnti of the Exacnton of QnMn EImoot, 1S91, p. 118. 

^ The use of images in churches was were sent through the kingdom to cany 

first introduced soon after the seoond it into effect; the journal of William 

oomicil of Nice, which was held in 792 ; Dowsing, one of these emissaries, has 

previously to that time it appears plainly been printed, and it gives a striking view 

"as well from the opinion of Beds, of the great and indiscriminate destruction 

and the esteem that the Saxons have had of church ornaments which they .efieeted. 

of images, and their use, as from many It has been reprinted at the end of Wells' 

other notable historical evidences, that it Rich Man's Duty, ISmo., Oxford, 1841. 

was not the practice of those times eitlier « John Brentwood, the artist who eze- 

to mvooate saints, or to worship their cuted the painting of the Last Judgment, 

images.' '— Stavely, p. 241 .-—All images on the west wall of the Beauchamp chapel, 

in this country which had been objects of at Warwick, is caUed a " Steyner" in the 

adoration were directed to be destroyed at . contract. 

the Reformation, and the others were ' See the engravings of the paintings in 
suffered to remain; subsequently, how- St Stephen's chapel, Westminster, and the 
ever, the Puritans were shocked by Painted Chamber, published by the Society 
their continuance, and an order for the of Antiquaries ; and tliose of the paintings 
taking away all scandalous pictures out of on the wallsof St Mary's chapel, Stratford- 
churches was published by the House of on- Avon, published by Fisher. See also 
Commons in August, 1641, and visitors Sohnebbelie's Antiquary's Museum. 
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^ Item, Willielmo de Hibemia, in perpacationem xzv. marc, pro factum 
quinque imaginutn ad Crucem de Norhantona, per manum propriam, tj. /t. 
iij*. iiijd." IWd. A.D. 1294, p. 137, 

*' He sente also for euery ymageour 
Both in entayle and euery portreyour ' 
That coulde wel drawe or w* colour peynte." 

Lydgate's Bok« of Troye. 

'* To paint in most fine, fairest, and curious wise, four images of stone .... 
with the finest oyle colours, in the richest, finest, and freshest clothings that 
may be made, of fine gold, asure, of fine purpure, of fine white, and other finest 
colours necessary, garnished, bordered, and pondered in the finest and curi* 

OUSest wise.'* Contnot Ibr the Tomb of Riehwrd, Earl of Warwick, in Bcaacbamp Chapel at 

Warwick, in Dngdale't Warwlekihire. 

" Finished in all points, as well in ymagerie work, pictures and fynialls, as 

otherwise." Contract for Comitry Cron, Heame'g Lib. Niger, ii. 609. 

iMFLuyiTTM^ the cistern in the central part of the conrt or 
atriwn of a Roman honse^ to receive the rain water. 

Impost^ Fr. Imposte, Ital. Imposta, Ger. ^iimpfer : the hori« 
zontal mouldings or capitals on the top of a pilaster, pillar, or 
pier, from which an arch springs; in Classical architecture the 
form varies in the several orders ; sometimes the entablature of 
an order serves for the impost of an arch. Mr. Hosking observes 
that " sometimes, and more conveniently, this term is used for 
the pilaster itself, when its capital is called the impost-cap or 
impost-mouldings.^' In middle age architecture imposts vary 
according to the style ; on pillars and the small shafts in the 
jambs of doorways, windows, &c., they are usually complete 
capitals, and will therefore be found described under that head. 
When shafts are used in the jambs Ijii 
of archways, it is very usual in the 
Norman style for the abacus of the 
capitals to be continued through the 
whole suite of moxddings, and it is 
sometimes carried along the walls 
as a string; this arrangement also -^gg^^i-^i:^^-^^ 

P^^^ipT' ' "■^i'' iri'''ir ' nni '11 ' I ' I ''■li'i'' 

XiDgiisn: wneninere are no snaixs i>HUnr«.rth. Gio««t«ui«. 

there is frequently in the former of these styles, and occa- 
sionally in the latter, an impost-moulding running through 
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the jambs which in section resembles an abacus. In the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular styles it is not common to find any 
impost-mouldings in the jambs of archways^ except the capitals 
of the small shafts ». (Plates 67, 68.) 

Incertum opus (Vitruvius), a mode of building walk used by 
the Romans^ in which the stones were small and unhewn, cor- 
respondingwith the modem term, '* rubble-work/' See Masonry. 

Incised, or Engraved Slabs, stone or alabaster slabs, with 
figures engraved on them, used as sepulchral memorials, called 
in Prance tombea plates de pierre. It would be difficult to 
attribute confidently the priority of date to the use of these 
memorials, or to that of sepulchral brasses, and it is most 
probable that both were generally introduced about the same 
period, the middle of the thirteenth century, that both were the 
works of the same artificers, and used indifferently ad suited the 
taste or fortune of individuals, the sepulchral brass being, as it 
would appear, the more costly, as well as more durable memorial. 
In England, incised slabs do not appear ever to have existed in 
great number, the prevalent fashion being to use the brass, 
shaped to the form of the figure, and imbedded iu a cavity in 
the slab, whereby the cost of the tomb was much less than that 
of the French or Flemish brasses, which usually were formed of 
large sheets of metal, covering the entire surface of the slab. 
Specimens, however, are not deficient in this country, and it is 
probable that more careful research regarding this kind of 
monument, hitherto little noticed, would shew the frequent use 
of such memorials in England, of a character not inferior to 
works of the kind on the continent. When placed, as was 
usually the case, so as to form a portion of the pavement of the 
church, the design on the incised slab quickly became effaced ; 
its original beauty being destroyed, the slab was often turned 
over, when a renewal of the pavement or other cause occurred 

Mr. Willis (Architecture of the Mid- out several ways in which this junction is 

die Ages, p. 28.) has used this term in managed, for which he has also proposed 

its abstract sense, for the point of junc- distinctive names ; these are given at plate 

tion between the curve of an arch and the 67, which is taken from Mr. Willis's work 

upright line of its support, and has pointed by his kind permission. 
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for its being disturbed^ and the reverse was dressed to form part 
of the new-laid floor : occasionally^ however^ these works occur 
in fair preservation^ either from having been placed on Altar- 
^ombs^ or affixed as mural tablets. The most ancient example 
that has hitherto been noticed is the memorial of one of the 
bishops of Wells, existing in the cathedral, and representing 
either Will, de Byttone, who died 1264, or the second bishop of 
4:hat name, who died 1274. A very curious memorial of a person of 
•the same family exists at Bitton, in Somersetshire, and has been 
-noticed in Archaeol., vol. xxii. p. 437. It is a cross-legged figure in 
4irmour of mail, of the earlier part of the fourteenth centuiy, the 
greater part of the figure being represented by incised lines, but 
some portions are in very low relief. An early specimen, Tehicli 
may pretty confidently be assigned to William de Tracy, Rector 
•of Morthoe, Devon, in 1322, is a slab of Purbeck marble, on 
which his figure appears vested in the sacred garments; the 
inscription is in French, and the accessory ornaments are chiefly 
.armoriaL The earliest instance that has been notic^ bearing a 
•date is the incised slab at Wyberton, Idncolnshire, representing 
Adam de Franton, who died in 1325, and Sibilla, his widow ; 
the inscription is here also in French* Gt)ugh, Sep. Mon. i. 89. 
Two interesting representations of the armed figure may be 
•mentioned, namely, that of Sir John de Wydevile, grandfather 
Ct Elizabeth the consort of Henry YII., at Grafton Begis, 
Northamptonshire, he died 1392 ; the other of Sir Robert de 
Malvesyn, slain at the battle of Shrewsbury, 1403, preserved at 
Malveysyn JR,idware, Staffordshire. The former has been repre- 
.sented in Gough's Sep. Mon. ii. 282; and Hartshome's Discourse 
on Funeral Mon. p. 38; the latter in ShaVs Hist. Staff. L PL xii. 
Both these memorials owe their preservation to the circumstance 
of their having been placed on raised Altar-tombs. From the 
.commencement of the fifteenth century incised slabs are of more 
common occurrence ; Mr. Bloxam, however, mentions as early 
specimens those at Newbold-on-Avon, Warwickshire, represent- 
ing Geoffirey Allesley, who died 1401, and his wife, Ali^nore. 
.The ,tomb in the chancel of Brading, Isle of Wightj of John 
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Cherowin^ constable of Forchester^ who died 1441^ is a specimen 
of interest ; and one of large dimensions^ and elaborate decora- 
tion, occurs at Hereford^ in the undercroft of the Lady Chapel^ 
called the Golgotha^ from its. having been the chamel^ camariOj 
or domus camaria, the place appropriated for the decent reception 
of disinterred fragments of the bodies of the defunct^ and special 
services for the repose of their souls. This building was restored 
in 1497^ by the pious exertions of the individuals represented, 
Andrew Jones^ merchant, of Hereford, and his wife, Elizabeth. 
In the very curious sepulchral chantry at Malveysyn Ridware, 
is preserved a series of indsed slabs from the time of Henry IV. 
till the disuse of such memorials in the seventeenth century; and 
to these have of late years been added a large number of fairly 
designed modem representations of the lords of the manor, being 
incised slabs of alabaster, arranged on the wall around this 
interesting chapeL Many other specimens might be noticed, as 
in Staffordshire, at Penkridge, Standon, and TettenhaD; in 
Derbyshire, at CroxhaU, Hartshorn, Little Wilne, Duffield, 
Chellaston, Swarkston, Barlborough, and All Saints, Derby ; in 
Nottinghamshire, at Strelly; in Oxfordshire, at Drayton, near 
Banbury; in Shropshire, at Pitchford, Beckbury, and Edgmond. 
Almost every coimty in England presents some examples of 
this kind of tomb, which, from its convenience, was not un- 
frequently used even as late as the reign of Charles I. 

The material employed for incised sepulchral slabs was either 
the Purbeck, the more durable kinds of common marble used in 
England, or the ordinary stone used for pavements. The lines 
being boldly and deeply cut, were filled up with black mastic, 
•more conspicuously to mark the design; on the continent, as at 
St. Denis and Cologne, instances are still found where mastic 
of various colours was -used, and although no evidence can be 
adduced of the adoption of similar ornament in England, yet, 
from the circumstance that such a fashion existed in regard to 
sepulchral brasses, it is probable that it did so likewise in incised 
slabs. Li the fifteenth century, when the alabaster of Derby- 
shire was extensively worked for monumental effigies, and 
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ecdesiastical decoration^ that material was most frequently em- 
ployed for incised slabs^ some of which may still be met with in 
the central counties of England in perfect preservation. 

Of the immense number of tombs of this description that 
existed in France^ previous to the Revolution^ a yaluable 
memorial is preserved in a collection of drawings made about 
1700^ for M. de GraigniereSj and now preserved among Gough's 
Collections^ in the Bodleian ; of these many have been engraved 
for Mont£Eiucon's Monarchic Fran9aise. Comparatively few are 
now to be found; but at Paris, in several of the cathedrals of 
France, and in Normandy, some incised slabs of beautiful 
character may be found, amongst which may be mentioned the 
curious memorials of the abbots of St. Ouen, at Rouen, and 
the very interesting slabs representing the architects who were 
engaged upon that structure ; the first, whose name is unknown, 
in the construction of the earlier portion, commenced in 1318; 
succeeded by Alexander de Bemeval, who was architect to 
Henry V. of England, and died 1440. Gilbert, in his account of 
the church of St. Ouen, and Willemin, in lus Monumens In^ts, 
have given representations of this last very interesting tomb. 
In Rouen cathedral may be noticed the memorial of Etienne de 
Sens, archdeacon of Rouen, 1282, represented in Deville's 
account of the monuments there. In the exterior court of the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, at Paris, are preserved a few incised 
slabs, the best of which, formerly at St. Genevieve, the memorial 
of an ecclesiastic, chancellor of Noyon, who died 1350, may be 
cited as a good example of the character of such works in France 
at that period, and has been given in Shawns Dresses and 
Decorations. There are incised slabs also at Dijon; one in the 
Museum, a figure in armour with this inscription : ^'Raous : 
chaso; : de : Laye : 11 : escuiers : qui : fut : trespassed : le : lundi : 
devant : la : feste : de : la': seint : Symon : a : Jude:'' 1303; others 
in the cathedral, some with male armed figures on them, and 
others with female : one with this inscription; '' Margareta : de : 
Arcu : domina de Aguleyo,'' &c., 1326 : another, '' Sires druyes 
chevaliers sires d' aguyllei qui trespassa le jeudi devant la 

£ e 
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magdaleine Tan de grace mcccxliii/' The most ancient speci- 
mens that have been noticed are the figures at St. Denis, of two 
abbots, Adam and Peter, not indeed coeval with the decease of 
the persons represented, but to which there is good reason for 
assigning as early a date as 1260. The incised slab at St. Yved 
de Braine, representing Robert III., Comte de Dreux, who died 
1233, bore the inscription '^ letarovs : me : fecit -P as appears 
by a drawing in the volume in Gough^s collection, above men- 
tioned, entitled, " Tombeaux des Princes du sang Royal.'' 

Both in England, and on the continent, there occurs; in 
tombs of this nature, a variety, occasioned by the partial intro- 
duction of a material of dififerent colour or quality, as white 
marble upon black, inserted in casements hoUowed out on the 
face of the slab, as if to receive a sepulchral brass ; and occa- 
sionally portions of the design of an incised slab, as the head, 
hands, or armorial scutcheons, are of brass, inserted in cavities 
prepared for the purpose. In France it was a common practice 
to inlay the head and hands (the flesh), in white marble or 
alabaster in stone slabs, frequently of a dark colour. It some- 
times happens that where the whole of the engraving is worn 
away, these white pieces remain, and have a singular appearance. 
In the Lady chapel at Hereford are some tombs of the earlier 
part of the fifteenth century, now much defaced, in which the 
figures and all the ornamental parts appear to have been of white 
marble thus inlaid on black, the whole design being graven on 
the former, so as to be closely analogous to the fashion of in- 
serting on the face of a slab a figure and ornaments of engraved 
metal. There are also indications of some hard white composi- 
tion having been here run into the cavities, so as to supply the 
place of white marble; but this may not be original, and deserves 
attention only, because little notice having hitherto been taken 
of works of this description, the comparison of other specimens 
may tend to supply more accurate and definite information as to 
the processes that were made available in their execution. 

Indian Architecture. The temples of the Hindoos bear so 
striking a resemblance in many points to those of the ancient 
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Egyptians^ as to afford strong grounds for believing that one 
style is derived from the other; which is the parent seems to 
be a question not so easily settled^ since different writers have 
asserted the superior claim to antiquity on each side; the general 
voice, however, is in favour of Egypt as the birth-place of the 
science, and it is clear that the Greeks borrowed it from thence: 
be this as it may, the stupendous works remaining in Hindoostan 
must be ranked among the most wonderful works of human 
labour, science, and skill. The temples excavated in the solid 
granite in the mountains of Ellora, are of so great an extent, 
and so wonderfully executed, that the accounts given of them 
by the most trustworthy travellers appear hardly credible, and 
read more like eastern fairy tales than plain narratives of facts.' 
Some recent publications have shewn that the science of archi* 
tecture is well understood among the Hindoos at the present 
time. Their architects are hereditary, as all other trades and 
professions are amongst them, and it appears that each succes- 
sive generation has added to the stock of knowledge until they 
have reached a high degree of science. The drawings brought 
over by Colonel Tod go far to prove them as well acquainted with 
some of the most difficult parts of the art of construction as any 
Earopean architects of the present day. 

Inn or Hostel. " Hostry or inne, hostel,'' Palsg. These terms 
were formerly employed as synonymous with any house used a^ 
a lodging-house, and not confined to taverns as at present. Foi 
instance, the inns or halls which were so numerous in Oxford 
and Cambridge, before the erection of colleges, were merely 
lodging-houses for the scholars^ subject to certain r^ulations ; 
the inns of court in London were of a similar character for the 
use of the law-students. There are yet remaining in some old 
towns buildings of considerable antiquity originally built for 
public inns, and some of them are still used for that purpose, 
though for the most part they have been considerably altered, as 
at Rochester; Salisbury; Glastonbury; Sherborne; Malmsbury; 
Fotheringhay ; Ludlow; Grantham; York. See Hostrie. 

Intebcolumniation^ Yr. Entrecohnnementj Itau Intercolon^ 
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mo, GrEE. @aulennieite : the dear space bebreen two columns j it 
varies considerably in width, and from its proportions the porticoB 
of the ancients are divided into the following orders : pycnogfyle, 
in which the intercolnmniation is equal to one diameter and a 
half of the shaft of the column ; tyttyle, in which the intercolnm- 
niation is eqiial to two diameters ; eustyU, two and a quarter 
diameters ; ditaiyle, three diameters ; araostyk, four diameters. 

iNTSAnos, Ital. Imbotte, the soffit or under surface of an arch, 
as opposed to Eztradra. 

loMC Obder, Fb. Ordre lonique, Ital. Ordine lonico, Geb.. 
SonifdK jDcbnung. The most distinguishing feature of this order 
is the capital, which is ornamented with four spiral projections 
called volutes ; these are arranged in the Greek examples, and 
the best of the Roman, so as to exhibit | 
a flat face on the two opposite sides 
of the capital, but in later works they / 
have been made to spring out of the I 
mouldings under the angles of the 
abacus, so as to render the four iacea 
of the capital uniform, the sides of the 
abacus being worked hollow like the i^on. 

Corinthian; the principal moulding is an ovolo, or echinus, 
which is overhung by the volutes, and is almost invariably 
carved ; sometimes also other enrichments are introduced upon 
the capital : in some of the Greek examples there is a collarino, 
or necking, below the echinus, ornamented with leaves and 
flowers. The shaft varies from eight and a quarter to about 
nine and a half diameters in height ; it is sometimes plain, and 
sometimes fluted with twenty-four flutes, which are separated 
from each other by small fillets. The bases used with this order 
are principally varieties of the Attic base {Plate 12), but another 
of a peculiar character is found in some of the Asiatic examples, 
the lower mouldings of which consist of two scotite, separated by 
small fillets and beads, above which is a large and prominent 
torus. The members of the entablature in good ancient ex- 
amples, are sometimes perfectly plain, and sometimes enriched. 
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especially the bed-mouldings of the cornice^ which are frequently 
cut with a row of dentels ; in modem or Italian architecture the 
simplicity of the ancient entablature has been considerably 
departed from^ and the cornice is not unfrequently worked with 
modillions in addition to dentels^ (Plate 27.) 

Ironwork^ ¥B,.8errurerieyFerrure, lTjLL.Lavoridif€rro, Gbr. 
(Sidentperf : Of the ironwork of the middle ages^ connected with 
architecture^ we have not very numerous specimens remaining, 
although sufficient to shew the care that was bestowed upon it : 
some of the earliest and most ornamental kind is exhibited in 
the hinges and scroll-work on doors^ which will be found de- 
scribed under the terms Hinoe and Door ; in the making of 
these, considerable skill as well as elegance is displayed, and the 
junctions of the subordinate branches of the patterns with the 
larger stems are formed with the greatest neatness and precision; 
the minute ornaments also which are frequently introduced on 
them, such as animals^ heads, leaves, flowers, &c., are often 
finished with more care and accuracy than might be expected in 
such materials (Plate 65); the varieties in the forms of the nails 

has been already alluded to under 
Door° j occasionally nails appear 
to have been tinned, as there is 





Catlwdnl, Lmb. 



an entry in a cloister roll at Dur- 



st. M«rtiB, LaoB. 



ham, "Pro tynning ccc clavorum pro claustro xijd/' The 
handles and knockers on doors are also made ornamental ; the 
former, especially when of simple character, are usually in the 
shape of rings with the spindle going through the centre of a 
circular escutcheon, but sometimes they are of other forms; those 
of Early EngUsh and Decorated date are almost always rings, and 
they have seldom any ornament about them beyond occasionally a 

* The best examples of the Ionic order and Bacchus at Teos ; and the temple of 

are the temples of Minerva Polias and Fortmia Virilis at Rome. 
Erectheus in the Acropolis, the (now n The iron bands on ancient chests, &c.y 

destroyed) temple on the bank of the partake sometimes of the same character 

Illisus and the aqueduct of Hadrian, all as the scroll-work on doors, but they are 

at Athens; the temples of Apollo Didy- usually of simpler design, and not so care- 

meus at Miletus, Minerva Polias at Priene, fully made. 
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few spiral lines arising from their being made of a square bar of 
iron twisted (Byarsh^ Plate 129)^ and sometimes a small flower or 
animal^s head on each side of the end of the spindle to keep them 
in their places; a ring-handle on the vestry door of St. Saviour's^ 
Southwark, of the early part of the seventeenth century, has a 
pair of creatures like lizards on it, with their heads next the end of 
the spindle, and their tails curled round the ring: when not made 
in the form of rings, the handles are ornamented in various ways,, 
frequently with minute patterns of tracery. The escutcheons are 
occasionally made with a projecting boss or umbo in the centre, 
and sometimes have a few branches of foliage round them, but 
they are more usually ornamented with minute tracery, or with 
holes pierced through them in various patterns ; 
sometimes the whole escutcheon is cut into leaves: 
the end of the spindle is not unfrequently formed 
into a head; at Leighton Buzzard church is an 
example in which it is a hand^. (Plates 69, 129.) ' 
Besides these handles, others in the form of a bow 
are also used ; they are frequently, if not usually, \ 
made angular, and are placed upright on the 
doors ; sometimes they are fixed, but are oftener made to turn 
in a small eye or staple at each end. 
The pendant handles are in general suffi- 
ciently ponderous to serve for knockers, 
and they were evidently often intended 
to be used as such, for there is a large- 
headed nail fixed in the door for them to 
strike upon: but sometimes the knocker 
is distinct from the handle, and is made 
equally, if not more, ornamental; on 
the gates of the Hotel de Ville, at 
Bourges, in France, is a large and 
splendid specimen, of Flamboyant date. 




•»•• 1 




Vr'Mtcott Ouum 



* The knocker attached to the door of the privilege of sanctuary, still remains ; 
Durham cathedral for the use of those it is a grotesque head, holding a ring in 
who demanded admittance on claiming its mouth. 
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with tracery, pmnacles, and other minute decorations ; on the 
door of a, house at Auserre (Plate 69), is an example of a 
simpler kind: in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centime a, knockers 
partake very much of the form of 
a hammer; they are frequently 
fixedonanomamentaleacutcheon, I 
and usually strike upon a large- 
headed nail. Locks, especially 
when placed on the outside of 
doors, are very commonly orna- 
mented with patterns of tracery, 
and studs formed by the heads of 
the nails, and sometimes also with tuT-i-.. ^..^din. 

small mouldings ; when placed on the inside of the doors there 
are frequently enriched escutcheons over the key-holes, which 
are often in the form of shields. (Plate 72.) 

Throughout the period in which Gothic architecture flourished, 
the appearance of the ironwork that was exposed to view seems 
to have heen duly regarded, and in enriched buildings usually 
to have been made proportionably ornamental: 
the heads of the stancheons in windows, and in the 
openings of screens, are often enriched with flowers 
or other decorations. (Phite 129.) Monuments 
are not un&equently surrounded with iron railings, 
in the details of which the characteristics of the 
style of alrchitecture which prevailed at the period 
of their erection, are to he detected; specimens of 
these may be seen round the tomb of the Black cridck«.k.N«ii.4^ 
Prince^ and some others, at Canterbury cathedral, and in the 
chancel of Arundel church, Sussex' : the ancient doors also, from 
the nave into the chancel, of this church are of iron, they consist 
of small flat bars crossing each other, and riveted together, 
Iieland (Itin. i. 76.) states, that Bishop Tunstall, who died in 1560, 

» The entriei in the ucaunls of [he ihew that the monuments erected to her 
executors of Queeo Ele^ior, A.D. 1292, memory were protected bj iron rulings. 
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''made an exceeding strong gate of yren to the castelle/' at 
Durham. In the church of Surwaah, Sussex, in the neighbour* 
hood of which were formerly many iron foundries, there are plates 
of cast iron in the pavement, used instead of gravestones, on one 
of which are traces of a flowered cross, and a short inscription in 
Lombard letters : at Rouen cathedral one of the chapels on the 
south side of the choir is enclosed with a screen of ironwork, 
considerably ornamented^. There are also some valuable portions 
preserved in the Museum of Antiquities, at Rouen. But one of 
the most elaborate specimens of the ironwork of the middle ages, 
is the tomb of Edward lY., in St. (xeorge^s chapel, Windsor; it 
consists of rich open screen-work, with a variety of buttresses, 
pinnacles, crockets, tabernacles, tracery, and other ornaments, 
which are introduced in great profusion' ; the tracery is formed 
by plates of iron, in which the openings are pierced, laid one over 
the other with the piercings of the inner plates, each in succession 
somewhat smaller, so that the edges produce the effect of mould- 
ings ; this is the common method of forming tracery in all cases 
in which more depth and richness of effect is desired than can 
be produced by piercing a single plate ; the lock from Rouen 
(Plate 72) is made in this way, with two thicknesses; that from 
Gisors is of a single plate*. See Escutcheon and Hinge. 

IsonoHUH, Ital. Isodamo : masonry in which the courses are 
of equal thickness. See Masonry. 

Italian A&chitectube. The style introduced by the archi- 
tects of Italy at the revival of Classical architecture, and which 
gradually spread into other parts of Europe. It arose from an 
attempt to imitate the works of the Romans, or to adapt the 
parts and features of them to modem buildings; many of these 
were very considerably debased, and as no great discrimination 
was used in the selection of those which served for models, it is 

7 The door in this screen is also of iron ; sometimes ornamented in a style corre- 

the lock and handle upon it are represented sponding with the character of the archi- 

in Plates 69 and 72. tecture of the period, were also made of 

■ A plate of this is given in Lysons' iron, as for example, andirons, hut any 

Magna Britannia. attempt to enumerate them would far ez- 

* Various other things, which were ceed the limits of this work. 
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not surprising that the first efforts made but slight advances 
towards restoring the purity of Classical architecture; subse- 
quently considerable improvements were introduced^ though 
most of the defects of the worst examples of the ancients were 
retained, and the spirit and harmony of character of the good 
examples was seldom, if ever, attained. Until the chaster 
remains of antiquity began to be studied with attention in the 
last century, the Italian architects of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were the principal authorities in architecture. 
Among the features of this style may be enumerated, columns 
arranged in pairs; the several orders placed one above another; 
broken pediments, which are not un&equently circular, and 
broken entablatures, which produce strongly-marked vertical 
lines. 

Jamb, Fb. Jambage, Jambette, Ital. Stipiti, Geb. $fofle : the 
side of a window, door, chimney, &c. 

** There ys wrought all the soyles and joirm^f of twoo greate wyndowes/' 

BepencioDi done within the Kjug** Tower of London, Temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailey's Hiet. of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. zriL. 

Jesse, or Tree of Jesse, IPvi.Arbre de Jesse: a representation 
of the genealogy of Christ, in which the different persons forming 
the descent are placed on scrolls of foliage branching out of each 
other, intended to represent a tree ; it was by no means an un- 
common subject for sculpture, painting, and embroidery. At 
Dorchester church, Oxfordshire, it is curiously formed in the 
stone-work of one of the chancel windows^; at Christ Church, 
Hampshire, it is cut in stone on the reredos of the Altar; at 
Chartres cathedral it is introduced in a painted window at the 
west end of the nave ; it may also be seen at Rouen cathedral, 
and many other churches both in France and England. At 
Uanrhaidr yn Kinmerch, Denbighshire, is an example in stained 
glass, with the date 1533, and another of about the same age 
has recently been put up in the church of St. George, Hanover- 
square, London. It was likewise wrought into a branched 
candlestick, thence called a Jesse, not an unusual piece of 

^ As represented in Skelton's Oxfordshire. 

Ff 
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furniture in ancient churches ; in the year 1097, Hugo de Flori, 
abbot of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, bought for the choir of 
his church a candlestick of this kind. '^ Candelabrum magnum 
in choro sereum quod JesBe vocatur in partibus emit trans- 
marinis*^/' About the year 1330 Adam de Sodbury, abbot of 
Glastonbury, gave to the church of his convent a dorsal em- 
broidered with this subject, and another of a similar kind for the 
abbof 8 hall*. 

Jettib, Jutty, Ital. Sporto : a part of a building that pro- 
jects beyond the rest, and overhangs the wall below, as the 
upper stories of timber houses, bay windows, penthouses, small 
turrets at the comers, &c. 

^*' Getee of a solere, TVcAa, meniana, menianum, procer, (heetheca, al. AfS.y 
Prompt. Parr. Honnan says, " buyldynge chargydde with iotyes {meniana 
cedifieia) is parellous whan it is very olde.** In Holliband's Treasurie, 1580, is 
given ^^ projects de maisons^ when houses have a little forecast or wall before the 
gate, the iutting or coping of a wall," which by Cotgrave is rendered ^ the 
iutting, out bearing, or out leaning of a wall, garret or upper roome ;" and he 
gives also, " surpendue, a iettie, an out iutting roome : soupendue, toupenU, a 
penthouse, iuttie or part of a building that iuttieth beyond or leaneth ouer the 
rest." Florio, in his Italian Diet, 1598, gives *^Barbacane, an out nooke, or 
comer standing out of a house, a iettie. Sporto, a porcb, a bay-window or out- 
butting, or iettie of a house, that ietties out farther than anie other part of the 
house." Banquo, commending the castle of Macbeth, says in allusion to the 

nests of the martlets, 

^ no jutty, frieze. 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle." 

Macbeth, Act I. 6c. yi. 

Steevens cites an agreement between Henslowe and others for the construc- 
tion of a theatre with " a iuttey forwards in eyther of the two upper stories." 

** Chescun Scboppe oue vne estage one getteiz estendaunt? en long'e de la 
North devers le South de la mayson." 

Coatract for building shops in Sonthwark, 47th Edw. III., 1373, Archnol., toI. xm\. p. 306. 

Joggle. A term peculiar to masons, who use it in various 
senses relating to the fitting of stones together; ahnost every 
sort of jointing, in which one piece of stone is let or fitted into 
another, is called a joggle ; what a carpenter would call a rebate 
is also a joggle in stone. 

« Thorn. Dec. Script., col. 1796. 

* Represented in Carter's Ancient Sculpture and Paintuig. 
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Joint. The interstices between the stones or bricks in 
masoniy and brick-work are called joints. 

Joists^ YB,.Solives^ It AL.Travic€lU, GER.JBalfcn: the horizontal 
timbers in a floor^ on which the flooring is laid : also the small 
timbers which sustain a ceiling. In floors constructed without 
girders there is usually but one thickness of joists^ to the under- 
side of which the ceiling is attached^ but when girders are used 
they are often double (the upper row carrying the flooring, and 
the lower the ceiling), with a series of larger timbers between 
them, called binding joists; when this kind of construction is used 
the upper joists are called bridging joists, 

** GisUB interioris Camer» Domin® Reginee combustae fuerunt qiiando Do- 
minus Rex ultimo fuit apud Clareudon.'* 

Snirey of the Manor and Foreit of Clarendon, 1272. Archsol., toI. zxv. p. 152. 

"And eyeryjuyste viii yncbes yn thiknesse." 

Indenture at Salisbury, 23 Hen. VI. (1445.) 

"A flower levell w* the ^laXtsjoysted and borded." 

ReperacionM done within the Kyng't Tower of London, Temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailey's Hist, of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. xix. 

" Gyste, balke ; Trabes, trabecular Prompt, Pary. "Gyst that gothe over the 

florthe; solivey gUte.** Palsgrave. 

Jopy, JoPB. An ancient term in carpentry, now obsolete, 

the meaning of which is doubtful, but it appears to have been 

applied to struts and braces in roofs, &c. 

" The seyd John Heywode .... shal makyn or doo makyn a loof of the 
hert of oak only, competent to the wallys .... the whiche roof shal be 
WTOughte of vj piyncepal couplys archeboundene, .... havyng atwix iche 
two princepals a purloyne, a iope, and iiij sparrys ; . . . . and al the seid 
principal couplys, purloynes, and iopez shuln be couenably enbowyd." 

Cont. for roofing the chapel of" Sejrnt John atte hill in Bnry," 1438. 

** The jopies to be well join and curiously embowed."* 
'^ Item, paid to Lyng for coloryng my closet and the japys in the hall 6s. 8d." 

Aects. of Little Sazham Hall, Gage's Soifolk, p. 140 and 150. 20th Hen. VII. 

JuBE^ Fa. JM, Gbb. gcctor : the roodloft, or gallery, over the 
entrance into the choir, is sometimes called the Jube, from the 
words "Jube, Domne, benedicere,'' which were pronounced from 
it immediately before certain lessons in the Roman Catholic 
service, which were sometimes chanted from this gallery, when 
the dean, abbot, or other superior of the choir, gave his bene- 
diction; a custom still continued in some of the foreign 
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churches^ as at Bayeux cathedral. This name was also applied 
to the ambo% for the same reason. See Roodloft and Ambo. 
Jymewe. a hinge. See Oymhel. 

*^ Mendyng of the lejves of the wyndowes sett on wt dohlejymewet" 

Reperactona done within the Kyng's Tower of London, Temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailey'i Hiat. of the Tower, App., toI. i. p. zzziii. 

Kaoe^ or Cage. This term is sometimes applied to chantry 
chapels enclosed with lattices or screen-work^ as St. Mary's and 
St. Nicholas' Kage in Whalley chnrch^ Lancashire^ the screens 
of which were carved by Etough^ carver to Whalley abbey, in 
1510. In the same church it appears that the pew belonging 
to the Towneley family, in right of the manor of Hapten, was 
anciently called St. Anton's Kage^. 

Keep, Sepe, Fr. Donjon, Ital. Maschio : the chief tower or 
dimgeon of a castle. See Dunoeon. 

^ In the ynner court be also a 4 Toures, wherof the kepe is one." 

LeUnd't Itin., toI. i. p. 65. 

Kernel. See Crenelle. 

Key-stone, Key, Pr. Clef, Ital. Serrofflio, Ger. ©ewSlbjlein, 
@4llufd$tein : the central stone, or voussoir, at the top of an 
arch ; the last which is placed in its position to complete the 
construction of an arch. The bosses in vaulted ceilings are also 
sometimes called Keys. See Boss. 

KiLLEssE, CuLLis, CouLissE, a gutter, groove, or channel. 

This term is in some districts corruptly applied to a hipped 

roof by country carpenters, who speak of a kiUessed, or cuUidged 

roof. A dormer window is also sometimes called a killesse or 

cuUidge window. 

^ And also one Bam of four bayes of building well tiled, and killeied on two 
sides and one end thereof.*' 

Snirejr of Richmond Palace, 1649. Vetuta Monome&ta, toI. ii. 



* In Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, it 
is applied to the roodloft in S. Maurice 
de Yienne, p. 7; and of S. Jean de Lyon 
"Le Jub^ est de Marbre, et est assez 
bean. On y chante les lemons des 
Matines, &e" p. 43. And to the two 
ambos at Cluny, " II y a un peu audes- 
sous du milieu du Choeur un Jub^ 
quarr^, d'un cdt6 pour TEpitre, et uu 



autre de Tautre cdt£ pour TEvangile; 
ayant chacun un pupitre de plerre toum£ 
vers I'autre c5t6." p. 148. And at S. 
Etienne at Sens, " An has (du Choeur) 
sont deux Jubez, comme a Milan et i S. 
Gerrais de Paris." p. 162. 

' Whitteker's History of Whalley, bk, 
iv. c. 1. p. 228. 
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King-post^ ¥vi.Pointaly Poin^on, iTAL.Manaco, GBR.®jebelaulc: 
the middle post of a 
roof standing on the 
tie-beam and reaching 
up to the ridge; it is 
often formed into an 
octagonal column with 
capital and base^ and 
smaO struts or braces^ 
which are usually slightly curved, spreading from it above the 
capital to some of the other timbers^* 

Kirk, lC(ciit. A church; a term still in use in Scotland. 
*^ When he hatb taken Ms ground of the sayd Kirke" 

Contract for Fotheringhsy Church, p. 29. 

Knee. A term used in some parts of the west of England 
for the return of the dripstone at the spring of the arch. 

Knot, Knob, Knopfe, Knottb, Fr. Lantemey Escusson : a 
boss, a round bunch of leaves or flowers, or other similar orna- 
ment. The term is likewise used in reference to the foliage on 
the capitals of pillars. 

" queyntly y-corven 

With curious knottet.** Piers PloQghman'i Crede, I. 319. 

*' the rofe and closure enuyrowne, 

Was of fyne golde plated vp and downe, 

With knottes giaue wonder curyous." Lydg&te't Boke of Troje. 

Label, Geb. @turigedim$e. See Dripstone. 

Lacunab,Laqu£ar, ¥R.Plaf(md, lTAL.Soffitta, GEB.SeIberbecfe: 
a ceiling, and also sometimes used for panels or coffers in 
ceilings, or in the soffits of cornices, &c. 

'' Lace of an howse-rofe, laquearia/' Prompt. Parr. The Ortus Vocabulonim 
renders *'laquear, laqueare, laquearium, conjunctio trabium in summitate 
domus, Anglice, a seelynge of a howse." '^ Laquear^ las ou lageure de tief^ de 
maison." cathoiicon abbrariatani. ^ Locunaire, an arched seeling or floore of 

boords." Cotgrave. 

Ladt-Chapel. a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
called Our Lady, which, from the thirteenth century to the 

9 A king-post in the chancel of Old English hose, and the tie-beam has the 
Shoreham churchi Sussex, has an Early tooth ornament cut on the angles. 
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time of the Beformation, was attached to ku*ge churches; it was 
generally placed eastward of the high Altar^ often forming a 
projection from the main building, but was sometimes in other 
situations ; at Ely cathedral it is a distinct building attached to 
the north eastern comer of the north transept ; at Rochester 
it is on the west side of the south transept ; at Oxford on the 
north side of the choir^ ; at Bristol on the north side of the 
north aisle of the choir ; at Durham at the west end of the 
nave. At Canterbury cathedral, previous to the rebuilding by 
archbishop Lanfranc, in the latter part of the eleventh century, 
there was a chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin at the west 
end of the nave ; after the rebuilding it was placed in the north 
aisle of the nave^ 

Lantern, Ya.Lanteme, Itkl. Lantema: in Italian or modern 
architecture a small structure on the top of a dome, or in other 
similar situations, for the purpose of admitting hght, promoting 
ventilation, or for ornament, of which those on the top of 
St. Paulas cathedral, and the Badcliffe Library at Oxford, may 
be referred to as examples. In Gothic architecture the term is 
sometimes applied to louvres on the roofs of halls, &c., but it 
usually signifies a tower, which has the whole height, or a con- 
siderable portion of the interior, open to view from the ground, 
and is lighted by an upper tier of windows : lantern-towers of 
this kind are common over the centre of cross churches, as at 
York minster, Ely cathedral, Coutances cathedral in Normandy, 
the church of St. Ouen at Rouen, &c. The same name is also 
given to the light open erections often placed on the tops of 
towers, as at Boston, Lincolnshire, and Lowick, Northampton- 
shire; these sometimes have spires rising from them, but in 
such cases they are less perforated with windows, as at 
St. MichaeVs church, Coventry. 

** He caused three of the bells to be taken down and hung up in the new 

work CaUed the iMntham." Antaent Bitea of Durbun, p. 42. 

* The Lady-chapel is generally an Westminster abbey, 

addition to churches which are of earlier ^ Oerrase, Decern. Script, colL 1292, 

date than the thirteenth century. Henry 1293. 
Vllth's chapel is the Lady-chapel of 
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^ Over the thirde story there is a lanthome placed covered with lead, and in 
every of the four comers of the whole house a belcone placed for prospect." 

^vtrrtj of Nonaueh Houm and Park, 1650. Arehnol., toI. t. p. 439. 

Lancet Window. See Window. 

Lardose, Fb. Uarrikre dos, Ital. Spalliera, Postergale : a 
screen at the back of a seat^ behind an altar^ &c. See Rebedos. 

"^ The said High Altar and St. Cuthhert's Feretory, is all of French Pierre 
curiously wrought both inside and outside, with fair images of alabaster and 
gilt, being called in the antient history the Lardose" 

Antient BitM of Darham, p. 18. 

Labmieb^ ilorsmet, Ital, Gocciolatoio : the corona; a term 
adopted from the French. 

" Larmier, the eave of a house ; the brow or coping of a wall, serving to 
cast off the rain.** Cotgrave. 

Latten^ Zatcn, Sattfn, Zaton, Fb. Laiton, Ital. Ottone, Oeb. 
SBeffing : a mixed metal resembling brass^ but apparently not 
considered the same by our forefathers^ for Lydgate^ in his Boke 
of Troye, uses the expression " of brasse^ of coper^ and laton.*' 
In the will of Henry YII. this kind of metal is spoken of as 
copper^ by which name it is directed to be used about his tomb^ 
but in other ancient documents it is almost invariably called 
latten^ as in the contract for the tomb of Richard^ earl of 
Warwick^; the monumental brasses so common in our churches 
are mentioned as being of latten. See Metal- wobk. 

^ Laten, or laton, metall, auricalcum, electrum" Prompt. Parr. 

"" The finest and most curious candlestick metal, or latten metal, glistering 

like gold." Antient Bitw of Dnrbam, p. 20. 

Lavatoby, Laveb^ Fb. Lavatoire, Ital. Lavatoio, Geb. 
28af4)fafS, SBaSc^becf en : a cistern or trough to wash in. There 
was usually a lavatory in the cloisters of monastic establish- 
ments^ at which the inmates washed their hands and faces ; 



^ This contract is given in Dugdale's 
Warwitkshire, and in Blore's Monu- 
mental Remains. Fuller mentions that 
in the year 1192 so great was the scarcity 
of silver caused hy the enormous sum re- 
quired for the ransom of Richard L, 
" that to raise it ' they were forced to sell 
their Church plate to their very chalices:* 
these were then made of iaiteut which he- 



like was a metal without exception ; and 
such were used in England for some 
hundred years after." For some further 
particularsand amusing reasons for select- 
ing this metal, see Fuller's Holy Warre, 
hook iii chap. 13. and for further informa-. 
tion see Archaeologia^ vol. xxi. pp. 261, 
262. 
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some of these still remain^ as at Gloucester and Worcester. 
(Plate 70.) This name is also given to the piscina. 



'* Then cam I to that cloystre, 
And gaped abouten, 
Whough it was pilered and peynt, 



With cundites of dene tyn 
Closed al aboute, 
With lavoures of latun 
Loreliche y-gteithed." 

Pien PloQghman't Crede, 379. 

"Within the cloyster-garth was a fine Laver, or conduit*, for the monks to 
wash their hands and faces, being round, coyered with lead, and all of marble, 
saving the outeimost wall, within which they might walk round about the lover. 
It had many spouts of brass, with 24 brass cocks round about it, and seren 

windows of stone-work round it." Antient Rites of Durham, p. 130. 

" An awter and a lattatory acordaunt in the este end." 

Cont. for Catteriek Chareh, p. 10. 

^ Lavatories on aither side of the wall, which shall serve for four Auters." 

Cont. for Fotheringhay Chorch, p. 23. 

Leaves, Zeb$jl. A term formerly applied to window shutters, 
the folding doors of closets, &c., especially to those of the 
almeries and the repositories of reliques, formerly so numerous 
in churches ; some pieces of sacred sculpture and paintings also 
were protected by light folding-doors or leaves, particularly those 
over altars, and the insides of the leaves themselves were often 
painted, so that when turned back they formed part of the 
general subject. The term is occasionally applied to the folding- 
doors of buildings. See Fenestral. 

" Mendyng of the leyves of the wyndowes sett on wt doble jymewes, vj leyves of 

them new made." Beparacionf done within the Kjng'a Tow' of London, T«mp. Hen. VIII. 

Bailej'g Hiat of the Tower, App., toI. L 

*' There was also standing on the altar, against the wall, a most curious fine 

table, with two leaves to open and shut" Antient Ritee of Durham, p. 55. 

Lectern, Lettern, Hcttome, Zetetone, YK.Lutrin, Ital. Legffis, 
6£R.Sc$e))Ult: the desk™ or stand on which the larger books used 



1 See the account roll for the making 
of this lavatory in the Appendix to the 
Hist Dunelm. Script, ties, p. ccccxIiiL 

™ The use of the ancient lettern has 
been almost entirely superseded in Eng- 
land by the modem readiog-desk, or 
rather reading-pew, which appears to have 
been frequently erected at the same time 
with the pulpit, ordered by the canons of 



1603 to be placed in every church not 
already provided with one. The reading- 
pew is only once recognised in our prayer- 
book, which is in the rubric prefixed to 
the Commination, and the term was first 
introduced there at the last revision in 
1661 : it is not found in any edition 
printed before that time. 
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in the services of the Boman Catholic Church are placedi since 
the Befonnatioii they have been seldom used in this country, 
but are occasionally em- 
ployed to hold the Bible. 
The principal lectern stood 
in the middle of the choir, 
hut there irere sometimes 
others in different places. 
They were occasionally made 
of stone or marble, and fixed, 
but were usually of wood 
or brass, and moveable; they 
were also often covered with 
costly hangings embroidered 
in the same manner as the 
hangings of the Altar. It is 
uncerttun at what period the 
lectern came into use, but a 
desk of very similar kind is 
represented in two of the 
illuminations of the Bene- 
dictional of St. ^thelwold", 
a manuscript of the latter 
part of the tenth century, in 
the possession of His Grace 

the Duke of Devonshire. A portion of a marble reading-desk, 
or lectern, dug up at Evesham in 1813, has been engraved in 
the Archseologia, vol. xvii. pi. 23, 24, and is probably the same 
which was erected by Thomas de Marleberg, in the abbey 
church, in 1318; another of equal, if not greater antiquily, 
exists at Crowle church, Worcestershire, and a third beautifully 
scolptured specimen is preserved in the abbatial house at Wen- 
lock, Salop. Of wood, examples remain at Bury and Ramsey, 
Huntingdonshire; Detling, Swanscombe, and Iienham, Kent; 
Newport, Essex; Hawstead, Suffolk; Wednesbury, Staffordshire; 
° See Aichsol., toL ^t. pL ID, 14, 
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Aldaury,BuckiiighaniBhire; Lingfield, Surrey; Ajrtbnry, Cheshire; 

AVells and Norwich cathedrals; St. 

Thomas's, Exeter"; and several other 

churches: the oldest of these ia at Buiy; 

it is of the early part of the fourteenth 

century, and is made to receive a book 

on one side only (Plate 71) : that at 

Detling is of Decorated date; it is made 

frith a desk for a book on four sides, 

and is more ornamented than any of 

the others; they are usually made with 

desks on two sides only. The specimens 

of brass lecterns are not ao numerous as 

those of wood, but they may be seen in 

several of the college chapels in Oxford 

and Cambridge ; at Southwell minster ; 

Trinity churchjCoventiy; Yeovil, Somer- 

setshire ; Eton college chapel ; Camp- u^^u, ^^ 

den, Gloucestershire; Croft, and Long Sutton, Lincolnshire; 

and Leverington, Cambridgeshire^. A common form for brass 

lecterns, and one which is sometimes given to those of wood, 

is that of an eagle or pehcan with the wings expanded to receive 

the book, but they are also often made with two fiat sloping sides, 

or desks, for books. 

"Id eocleds de Brompton, coram majore aluri, atri leclerman Mat." 

Tnt. Oobi. d> Pl>m (lUi) Twi. Bbor. t. 

" Va covertnie pout la UlUron' T«t J<diu. i% Okiut suKi Lutut. End. itT. 

" Sum rede the epjsUe and gospdl at b;gh masse, 
Sum Bjng at the leetome." Xjie Johu. il. 

"Atthe north end of the high albr there nas a goodly fine Iell«nm of bnss, 
when they sung the Epistle and Gospel, with a great Pelican on the hraght of 
it, finely gilt, billing her blood out of her breast to feed her young ones, Eud 
her wings spread abroad, whereon lay the hook . . . also there was lower down 
in the quire another frftem of brass . . - with an eagle on the height of it, and 
hei wings spread abroad, whereon the monlu laid their boolu when they sung 
their legends at maltins, or other times of service." ADbBiwofDurtum, p. i7,is. 

• Thii WM foraiCTly in the c&thedraL VI. on it : that at Eloo coll^;e cbapd 

' Tliat at King*! college chapel. Cam- the emblemi a! the bur evangeliata. 
bridge, hu ■ imall figure of King Henr; 
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" Also there was a letteme of wood, like unto a pulpit, standing and adjoining 

to the wood organs, over the quire door." Antient Rites of Durham, p. 27. 

Ledger^ iUggn* A large flat stone such as is frequently laid 
over a tomb^ &c. Some of the horizontal timbers used in 
forming scaffolding are also called ledgers. 

"For middle scaffolds two pieces going through, }6d., eight smaller liggers, 4rf." 

Accti. of Looth Steeple, Arehaeol., vol. z. p. 83. 

Ledgmbnt^ Sfgement, Scgement. A stringcourse or horizontal 
suite of mouldings^ such as the base-mouldings^ kc., of a building. 

^ When he hath set his ground table-stones, and his ligementSy and the wall 

thereto Wythyn and without" Cont. for Fotheringhay Chnrch, S9. 

Levecel. a penthouse or projecting roof over a door, 
window, &c.; also an open shed. This term is used by Chaucer 
in the Revels and Parson^s tales. See Fentee. 

** Levecel^ be-fome a wyndowe or other place. Umhracvlvm.'* Prompt. Parr. 

'* He looketh up and doun til he hath found 
The clerke's hors, ther as he stood ybound 
Behind the mille under a leveseU." Rere's T«ia. 

Library, Fr. BibliotlUque, Ital. LAbrariaj 6er. Siibliotef r 
a room, or suite of rooms, appropriated to the keeping of books. 
No ancient example of the mode of fitting up libraries exists, 
but they appear to have been provided with desks, and probably 
also sometimes with shelves, on which the books were placed aj» 
in modem Ubraries, although books were formerly often kept in 
chests, as was the case with those belonging to the University of 
Oxford previous to the erection of Duke Humphrey's library: 
the reUgious establishments were always provided with libraries, 
usually of small dimensions compared with those of modem times, 
but occasionally of considerable size : sometimes, for the sake 
of security, the books were chained to the cases or desks; 
Laurent Surreau, canon of Rouen, 1479, bequeathed eighteen 
volumes to the Ubrary of his cathedral, which he directed should 
be secured with chains, and instances of the same precaution 
are still occasionally to be met with, as in Merton college, 
Oxford. In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., the Ubrary 
was sometimes at the top of the house, in the attic story, as was 
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the case at Snrrendenj in Kent, which contaiaed a large and 
valuable collection of hooks. In the early ages it was a frequent 
custom to attach a hbraiy and a school to a church'. 

"Structimij fenestnutun in Libratia (Dunelm. 1416 — 1446) tam in opere 
lapideo, fenario, et vitriario, ac in reparacione, teed, descorutn, et ij oslionmi 
nee DOD reparacione librorum, se extcndit ad iiij." x.' xvj.* et ultra." 

Hdt. Dmelni. Scrip, tm, cclxiiij. 

"Kcliardua Wbittington an. 1420 inslituit bibtiothecam (Frat Franciac. 
Londini) In longitudine 129 ped : in latitudine 31 ped : tota circumdata ligno 
inUaUni operis, et post ties annos repleta libris sumptibus fi56'. node Thomas 
Winchebej frat«r Doctor Theol. dedit ld6'. Proque manuscrjptia Ubria 
D. Nicolaide L^re dedit 100'." LaUiidiCaii.,'n>]. Lp. iw. 

Lich-gate, or Corpsb-gate, GsR-geit^tngang, from the Anglo- 
Saxon hch, a corpse, and jear, a 
gate. A shed over the entrance 
of a churchyard, beneath which 
the bearers sometimes pausedwhea 
bringing a corpse for interment'. 
The term is also used in some 
parts of the country for the path 
by which a corpse is usually con- 
veyed to the church. " " 0,^^^.0,1^^.. 

Lights. The openings between the midhons of a window, 
screen, &c., sometimes corruptly called days or bays. 

" And the fonaide Richarde sail make a wyndowe in tlie f^auill of fife lighleM." 
Conl. fci C»tl«rtck ChnRb, p. B. 
" And in (be west end of ^ther of the said Isles he shal mak a. window of 
four lighU." Conl. for FoihiirUgli»7 Church, p. Si. 

Lintel, Xinlon, Fr. Linieau, Ital. Travi Kminari, Gee. 
©Tcnjbdlfen ; a piece of timber or stone placed horizontally over 
a doorway, window, or other opening through a wait, to support 
the superincumbent weight. 

1 See BinghuD, b. viii. c. 7. s. 13. monChihire, and ue there utnally built of 

■ There ire eiimples at Bintall, York- itoDe, but most oT them are modern and 

ahiiei BromagTOTe, Worceaterahlre; Gar- plain. In Herefordihirc, and probably in 

■iogton, Oirordabiie; Becliinghiin, Lin- >oiiieotherconntries,they arecalled Seal- 

colniliire! Lenham, and Beckeahun, lage, or Scalleage Gates. See tlie Gtoa- 

Kenti Bray, Berka. They are in general lary of Herefoidthire worda (by G. C. 

uae in Walea, Herefordshiie, and Mob- Lewis, Eiii.),pubti9t)ed by Murray, 1S39. 
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" It'm for ij lyntons made for the ij wyndowes in the same chambre the 

lejing of them Orer hed." Reperadou done within the KTng'a Tower of London, 

temp. Hen. VIII. Buley'* Hist, of the Tower, App., vol. i. 

List, Yn.IAstel, iTAL.Lwto, ListeUo, GER.gijlc, geijle: a fillet. 
See Fillet. 

Lock, 'FR.Serrure. Several kinds of locks were formerly used; 
that most common on large doors was a stock-lock, the works of 
which were let into a block of wood which was fixed on the 
inside of the door; locks of this kind are now often to be seen 
on church doors. Another kind was entirely of metal, with 
one side made ornamental, which, when fixed, was exposed to 
view, the works being let into the door ; this sort of lock does 
not appear to be older than the fifteenth century; various 
specimens remain, but principally on internal doors (Plate 72) ; 
a lock of very similar description to this last mentioned is also 
frequently found on chests, but with a hasp which shuts into it 
to receive the bolt. Ingenious contrivances were sometimes 
resorted to in order to add to the security of locks ; a door on 
the tower staircase at Snodland church, Kent, has a lock the 
principal keyhole of which is covered by a plate of iron shutting 
over it aj9 a hasp, which is secured by a second key. In the 
sixteenth century they were frequently very elaborate and com- 
plicated pieces of mechanism, and when fixed on ornamental 
works were often very conspicuous. In addition to these kinds, 
pad-locks or hang-locks were also frequently used. See Ironwork. 

"" In ij stoklokkes pro ij hostiis pr»dicte turris empt %xd, £t in ^ hangelokes 
pro prtedicta turre XYJd. £t pro haspes et staples empt. pro prsedicta turre y^dJ* 

AccomptB of the Manor of the Savoj, temp. Rich. II., Archool., vol. 3uut. p. 299. 

LocKBAND. A course of bond-stones, or a bonding-course in 

masonry. 

*' The hewinge of the stone ashlar, and Endstons, with artyficiall bevelinge, 
and lockbandsy one within another, will amounte before they be at the place 
readye to be layed, 12^'. the foot." 

Charges of Doner Hayen, temp. Elis., Archml., toI. zi. p. 233. 

LoFT, PR.Tbi/ de Planches, Ital. Piano, GER.Sbller : a room 
in the roof of a bmlding; a gallery or small chamber, raised 
within a larger apartment, or in a church, as a music-loft, a 
singing-loft, a rood-loft, &c. 
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" Before Jems Altar, where there was on the Norlli nde betwixt tw» pilUrt, 
ftfo/f forthe HaMers and Quirislen tonngJesuaUasHerer^FridajcontMajng 
a pair of organs toplajonanda&ir desk to la j the books on in time of Dinne 
Service.' Aaliat BUm oTDorluB, p, 18. 

" A parclose of timber about an organ-loft ordained to stand over the wert 
dore of the said chapeU." Cmt. tsr Bcuchusp Clupil, Wwwid. 

LocKEB, XotkjPtt. A small closet or - - 
cupboard frequently found in churclies, 
especially od the north side of the sites 
of Altars j they are dot usually open, ; ; 

hut were formerly closed with doors, and 
were used to contain the sacred vessels, 
relicS] and other valuables belonging to the ■ ' - 

church. The locker is usually considered : 
to be smaller than the ambry, bat the ih.,«.BM^ 

terms are frequently used synonymously. See Almekv. 

" All the fotsaid nine altars had tlieir sereral shrines and covers of wunscot 
over head, in a very decent and comely form ; Itaving likewise betiriit everj 
altar a very Cur and large partilion of wainscot . . . containing the wveral 
loeken and ambries for the safe keeping of the vestments and omainents be- 
longing to every altar ; with three or four little ambryes in the waD, pertaining 
to some of the said altars, for the same me and purpose." 

AstiHit RiM at DmhuB, p. i. 
" Lokere, cittilla, cutula, capcella." Fmmpt Fur. " Locker of a cupbonrde, 
lirover." Vtimp. 

LouBAKD Style. A name given by some English writers to 
the Romanesque or debased Roman style, as particularly used 
in the northern part of Italy*. 

Loop-hole, Loop, Loup, Fr. larmiera rayiret, Ital. Feritore, 
Ger. ©c^le$$(^atten ; narrow openings, or crenelles, used in the 
fortifications of the middle ages, through which arrows and 
other missiles might be discharged upon assailants ; they were 
most especially placed in situations to command the approaches 
and entrances, and sometimes were introduced in the merlons 
of the battlements : they have usaally a circular enlargement 
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in the middle, or at the lower, or both ends, and are occasion' 
ally in the form of a cross; of this last- ^^ 
mentioned shape they are sometimes | ,) 

found introduced in the battlements of I 
ecclesiastical buildings as ornaments, ;&■ i^£) 
as on the angolar turrets of the tower 
of Kettering church, Northamptoi 
shire, and the canopy over the tomb 
the Black Prince. See Crenelle. 
" Cut on the lop wilh loop and a 



"And well and wailj was made over the gmte iotcpt, and enforced with 

batUylmentea." HiU'i ChKnkli, p. MS. 

LoKTHER. See Labuier. 

Louvre, ZoDbn, Xotin, Fk. F\tmerelle, Ital, F\tmaiuolo, Ger. 
9tau(trIo(i) : a turret, or small lantern, placed on the roofi of 
ancient halls, kitchens, &c., to allow of the 
escape of smoke, or to promote ventilation; 
originally they were entirely open at the 
sides, or closed only with narrow boards, 
placed horizontally and aslope, and at a 
little distance apart, so as to exclude rain 
and snow without impeding the passage of 
the smoke. When, as was formerly by no 
means uncommon, fires were made on open 
hearths, without flues for the conveyance 
of the smoke, louvres were indispensable, ;^¥ 
and when not required for use they were ~^ ^ = 
very frequently erected for ornament, but j^— Vwv- 
in the latter case were usnaUy glased, and 
many which once were open have been glazed in later times : 
examples may be seen on many ctf the college halls at Oxford 
and Cambridge*. There is a large one on the hall of Lambeth 
palace, built in the time of Charles II." See Lantern. 

■ The open wiadowB in ehnrcb towen on the hiU of Weatmuuter School ii itill 

ire oecBBDiull; ulled bman-miuioiBi. njed. Tbe palace of tbe LoQne in Puis 

" That OD Weatminstei Hall ii ■ good is said to have been named ftom a lantern 

ipedmen of modem imitatioD : the one of this kind. 
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** An olde Kechjn w* three loverM cowered w* lede." 

Bumj of Bridlington Priorj, cemp. Hcsiy TIII^ Arehad., rol. six. pb 273. 

** Antientlj before tlie Beformatioii, ordinmiy men's houses^ as copyholdeiB 
and the like, had no chimneys, bat fleas like leuver holes ; some of them were 
in being when I was a boy." 

CustODM And Mnaaen of the Engiiih, Anao 167d. Antiqiiiaritti Bepertory, toI. L p. €9. 

Lozenge^ Lozenge-moulding^ ¥K,Lo9ange, Ital. Amman- 
dorlaio: a modem name sometimes given to Norman ornaments 
and monldings which partake of the shape of lozenges; but firom 
the varieties of these the term by no means conveys any exact 
idea of form* 

Lucabne^ Zacajine, a dormer or garret window. 

A.D. 1544, 3 Not. ** payd to ij plumbers ether of them for ij dayes & dim. 
in mendyng of the gret Lueaynej in the gaDere and lying of fyletts. Sec' 

Aeeoant Boll* of Dorliftm eastle. 

Machicolations, Fb. Machicoulis : openings formed for the 
purpose of defence at the tops of castles and fortifications, by 
setting the parapet out on corbels, so as 
to project beyond the face of the wall, 
the intervals between the corbies being 
left open to allow of missiles being 
thrown down on the heads of assailants : 
they are more especially foimd over 
gateways and entrances, but are also 
common m other situations. Parapets 
are sometimes set out on projecting corbels, so as to have a 
similar appearance when there are no machicolations behind 
them. Examples are to be found in very many of our old 
castles, as at Warwick; Lumley and Raby, Durham; Carisbrook^ 

r 

Hampshire; Bodiam, Sussex, Sec. Machicolations do not appear 
to have been used before the introduction of the Early English 
style*. 

** And as I read the walles were in heyght 
Two hundred cubytes all of marbell grey, 
Magecolled without for sautes and assaye." Lydgate'i Boke of Troye. 

Manse, the parsonage house : the use of this word is chiefly 
confined to the northern parts of the kingdom. Thomas Beck, 

' For further information nee Dalla- History of Architecture, p. 286; also Coke 
way's Observations, p. 93, and Hope's upon Littleton, L 6 a. 
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bishop of Lincoln^ by his will^ dated 1346^ bequeathed £50. to 
the rector of Ingoldmells in Lincohashire, half of which was to 
be spent ''in refectionem maim rectorke, chori et navis ecclesise^ 
et campanilis ejusdem.'' 

Mantle-tbee^ Mantle-piece^ Fr. Mantetxu de ChenAnie : a 
beam across the opening of a fireplace^ serving as a lintel or 
breastsununer to support the masonry above^ which is called the 
chimney breast. 

^ In the kynges dynyng^ chambre, a mantell of waynscot wrought w* antyk 

set over the cbymney there." Repentcion* done within the Kyngt Tower of London, 

temp. Hen. VIII. Bulej's Hist, of the Tower, App., toI. i. 

Masonry, Fr, Ouvrage en Pierre, It Ah. Opera inptetroy Ger. 
9RauenDer(: stone- work^ as distinguished from brick or other 
materials. The earliest masonry known to us is probably that 
of the Egyptians, which is chiefly remarkable for the enormous 
size of the stones employed, said to be frequently thirty feet in 
length : the weight of these masses rendered the use of mortar 
unnecessary; once placed, they were never likely to be removed. 

Of Cyclopean masonry the most celebrated remains are the 
walls at Tiryns and Mycenae; their date is unknown, but as 
they are alluded to by Homer, they must necessarily be of high 
antiquity: these walls are formed of large and irregularly-shaped 
masses of stone, with the interstices filled with smaller pieces. 
Tyrrhenian or Etruscan masonry is also of large and irregularly- 
shaped masses of stone, but fitted together with considerable 
exactness, so as not to admit of smaller stones in the joints or 
interstices: of this kind of masonry many specimens exist 
among the more ancient remains of Greece and Italy. The 
next improvement appears to consist in working the stones 
sufficiently to render the horizontal joints (or beds) in great 
measure flat and true, although the courses are irregular, the 
vertical joints being reduced to straight surfaces only, and not 
made perpendicular : examples of this kind of masonry are to be 
found at Fiesole, Populonia, and many other places. All of 
these kinds of masonry are put together without mortar; the 
stones also are of very large dimensions; the usual size of those 

Hh 
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of the walls of TiryBS is about seven feet by three, but some are 
larger; as they are also in some of the other specimens. 

For ordinary purposes, the Greeks and Romans used several 
kinds of walling, as the ^' opus incertum," now called '^random" 
or ^'rubble^^ walling, made with stones of irregular shapes and 
sizes; the ^'opus reticulatum,^^ so called firom its net-like appear- 
ance, formed with square stones laid diagonally, a style which 
Vitruvius mentions as being common in his day; '^isodomum^' 
and ^^pseudisodomum,'' which Vitruvius ascribes to the Greeks, 
these were formed in regular courses, which in the first were all 
of equal height, but in the latter were of unequal; "emplectum," 
which resembled the two last in external appearance, but the 
middle of the wall was of rubble, the facing only being in 
regular courses : in all these sorts of masonry the stones were 
small, and were laid in mortar^. (Plate 73.) In the erection 
of buildings in which large blocks of stone were used, the 
Romans used no cement*. In the later period of the empire, it 
appears that the masonry called "emplectum" was very commonly 
used, and this (either with or without courses of tiles built in at 
intervals) is the kind which is usually found in this coimtry* and 
in France^ : the courses are usually about four inches deep, the 
stones in most instances of rather cubical proportions, and the 
joints commonly wide and coarse*^. This description of masonry, 

7 The ancients also frequently built Pocock's Observations on Syria, yoL iL 

walls of brick, both burnt and unbumt p. 112. 

* In importantworks the Romans some- * At York, Silchester, Wroxeter, Rich- 
times used yery large stones, and occasion- borough, Pevensey, Leicester, Dover, 
ally, especially in their eastern territories, Dorchester, and many other places. The 
such as were truly colossaL At Baalbec, gate called Newport, at Lincoln, is built 
*' on the west side of the basement of the of large stones without any cement 
great temple even the second course is •> At Autun, Beauvais, Bourges, LiUe- 
formed of stones which are from twenty- bonne, Tours, &c. 
nine to thirty-seven feet long, and about « A common method of forming founda- 
nine-feet thick; under this, at the north- tions among the Romans was to dig a 
west angle, and about twenty feet from trench, of no great depth, and but little, 
the ground, there are three stones which if at all, wider than the wall to be raised 
alone occupy one hundred and eighty- two from it, the lower part of which was filled 
feetnineinchesinlength, by about twelve with gravel or dry hard rubbish; upon 
feet thick ; two are sixty feet, and the this, solid masonry, usually of the same 
third sixty-two feet nme inches in length." width as the upper part of the wall, waa 
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without tlie courses of tiles^ was also used after the Romans 
were subdued^ for it is found in the walls of the old nave of the 
cathedral of Beauvais (called Notre Dame des Basses CEuvres)^ 
those of the nave of St. Remi at Rheims^ of St. Pierre at Le 
Mans (if any part of this building still exists)^ and in the walls 
of the keep of the Ch&teau of Langeais on the banks of the 
Loire> none of which buildings are of Roman date. 

There is no certain evidence to shew the character of the 
masonry used in this country for a very considerable time after 
the expulsion of the Romans^ but it was probably the coarsest 
rag or rubble- work. There is a peculiarity of construction found 
in a particular class of early buildings which some antiquaries 
consider to be Saxon (although the certainty of this is not yet 
established)^ which consists in the quoins^ the jambs of doors 
and windows^ and occasionally some other parts which are built 
of hewn stone^ being formed of blocks alternately laid flat and 
set up on their ends (Plate 73) ; the upright stones are usually 
of considerable length in proportion to the others^ hence the 
term ^^ong and short^' has been applied to this kind of con-^ 
struction; it is to be found in various churches^ which are 
emmierated in the article on Saxon architecture ; the waUs of 
these buildings are of coarse rubble^ or rag-work^ with sometimes 
a portion of herringbone-work, and have often^ if not always^ 
been plastered on the outside^. In the early Norman style waUs 
were built with the inside face of rubble, plastered, and the 
outside was also often the same, but in large 
buildings this was firequently of ashlar, with 
wide coarse joints, and the mortar made with 
coarse unsifted sand or gravel. In the early 
part of the twelfth century the character of 
the masonry improved, the mortar was made of finer materials, 

built up to the level of the fturfeice of the part in this example ia faced with unusual 

ground. This is the common foundation of neatness. 

Roman walls in England, and on this tide ^ See Mr. Essex's '' Remarks on the 

of France. See Soisson, Plate 73, where antiquity &c. of brick and stone buildings 

the coaisework which was concealed under in England." Archaologia, vol. iv. pp. 

ground is distinctly shewn ; the upper 78 and 95. 
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and the stones were set with close fine joints^ (Plate 78)^ ashlar 
also was more generally used for the external facing, and some- 
times for the internal as well. Throughout the Norman style 
the stones of the plain ashlar work generally approached to 
cubes in shape^ and the courses varied from about six to nine or 
ten inches in height; in rubble walls herringbone- work was 
frequently used, sometimes apparently for ornament, and was 
laid with considerable regularity; good specimens of this maybe 
seen at Guildford castle, Surrey (see Herringbone) : several kinds 
of construction also were occasionally used in late Norman work, 
in the facing of walls, in which the stones were cut into various 
shapes for the sake of ornament ; the simplest of them was the 
''opus reticulatum,'' or diamond-work, in which the stones were 
reduced to squares and laid angularly^ as at the west end of 
Rochester cathedral, and at Chichester cathedral : another kind 
was herringbone ashlar, of which a specimen may be seen in the 
tympanum over the south doorway of the desecrated and ruinous 
chapel at West Hythe, Kent; and at Bayeux cathedral, in 
Normandy, over the arches at the side of the nave, are several 
other and more complicated varieties. After the expiration of 
the Norman style', masonry had no characteristics sufficiently 
decided to mark its date, except where flints were used; in 
rubble-work these were employed in every age in districts in 



* It 18 recorded of Roger, bishop of 
Salisbnry (1107 to 1139), that'* he erected 
extensive edifices, at vast cost, and with 
surpassing beauty ; the courses of stone 
being so correctly laid, that the joint de- 
ceives the eye, and leads it to imagine 
that the whole wall is composed of a single 
block." Will, of Malmesbury, by Sharpe, 
p. 504. If Bishop Roger's work was 
thought so remariiable from its having 
fine joints, they must, at that time, have 
been unusual. 

' In middle age masonry the stones 
were seldom of a size which exceeded the 
powers of two or three men to lift, and 
they were often small enough for one to 
move with ease; any which surpassed 



these dimensions were regarded with 
astonishment : it is mentioned as one of 
the miracles of St Cuthbert that, with the 
assistance of an angel, he had placed stones 
in the foundation of the Guest Hall at 
Fame Island, which the united strengfth 
of many men could not lift Regin. 
Dunelm. 228. It is also recorded with 
astonishment by a monk of Peterborough, 
that the original foundation-stones of the 
monastery there were of such a size that 
eight yoke of oxen could scarcely draw 
them. Lelandi Coll. i. 3. In the tower 
of Rugby church, .Warwidcshire, and in 
the east end of that of Weston-in-Gor- 
dano, Somerset, are stones of larger size 
than usual. 
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which they abound^ but they do not appear to have been laid 
with any care previoosly to the introduction of the Early English 
style; at this period they began to be split or broken to a 
moderately flat surfiEU^e on one side^ which was placed outwards, 
and formed a tolerably even face to the wall^ but in most build- 
ings of this date a portion only of the flints have been thus 
broken^ and the surface of the wall has been covered with plaster. 
In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles^ especially the latter, 
flints were dressed with much greater care^ and not unfrequently 
reduced to rectangular forms, so as to be laid in even courses 
with as much regularity as bricks; specimens of this may be seen 
at the Bridewell, Norwich', and Sittingboume church, Kent. 
It was by no means uncommon for flint and stone work to be 
used together in walls for the sake of ornament; the most usual 
arrangement was in alternate squares, but sometimes the stone 
was cut into the shape of panelling, with tracery and cusps, and 
the interstices were filled with flints ; this kind of work is most 
abundant in Norfolk and Suffolk^. 

MsMBBB. A moulding; as a cornice of five members, a 
base of three members. The term is also sometimes applied to 
the subordinate parts of a building. 

Mebus, Geb. ®(l()enlel eined £)re9f(l|)l{6eS i the plain sur&ce 
between the channels of a triglyph. 

Merlon, Fk. Merlon, Ital, Merit, Gbb. 2CmfeIn: the solid 
part of an embattled parapet, standing up between the embrasures, 

Mestlino, Mastlin, yellow metal, brass, from Anglo-Saxon 
mseflenn, tes. Sacred ornaments or utensils are described as 



f Norwich appears, from the following 

enumeration of the chaiacteristicd of the 

place, to have heen famous for flint- work 

as early as the fifteenth century. 

"Hsec sunt Norwycus, panis ordeus, 

halpeny-pykys, 

Clausus posticus, domus Hahrahe, 

dyrt quoque vicus, 
Flynt voiles, rede thek, cuntatis optima 

sunt hsc." Reliq. Antiq. ii. 178. 
** In Normandy flints were used in the 



Decorated and later styles as they were 
in England, but in Flamboyant work they 
were often dressed with greater care, and 
were sometimes reduced to particular 
shapes and built into the walls in patterns ; 
in some instances they were cut with an 
astonishing degree of accuracy; a good 
example existed in 1832 in a fragment of 
a building on the south side of the church 
of Trftport 
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made thereof; in the Inventory taken at Wolverhampton, 1541, 
there are ennmerated great basons, censers, vessels, and two 
great candlesticks of '^ mastlin,^^ weighing 1201bs^ 

Metal^work. The use of iron-work, wrought by the hammer, 
as one of the ornamental accessories to architecture, has already 
been noticed. The arts of working in gold and silver, and of 
casting and chasing yellow mixed metal, were also rendered 
extensively available for the same purpose, and practised with 
remarkable skill in England at an early period. Of decorations 
formed of the precious metals, the revolutions of time have 
destroyed all examples : the most important were the incrusta* 
tions on the trades, or cross-beams, which formed one of the 
most curious of the internal decorations of churches in more 
early times, and appear to have been the prototypes of rood-lofts, 
being adapted to support images and the shrines of saints, as 
appears by Gervase of Dover's account of the fire at Canterbury, 
1174. Lamps, and votive offerings, were also appended to them. 
Brompton, Decem Script. 979, mentions such a beam at Coventry, 
enriched with silver to the amount of five thousand marks, of 
which it was despoiled by Bishop Robert, when the see was 
removed to Chester at the close of the eleventh century; numerous 
examples of a similar kind might be cited. Specimens of work 
of this nature still exist in many places on the continent, such 
as the golden Altar, tabula, presented to Basle cathedral about 
A.D. 1015 (Archseol. xxx. pi. xiii.) ; the golden paUotto in the 
church of St. Ambrose at Milan; and the palla in St. Mark's, 
Venice. 

The specimens of cast-work, composed of the hard yellow 
mixed metal, called latten, the precise composition of which has 
not been defined, are chiefly sepulchral effigies of large dimension, 
and no country can now present a more interesting series than 
is to be found in England. The effigies of gilded yellow metal 
existing in Westminster abbey, the memorials of Henry III. 
(1273), and Queen Eleanor (1298), are not less remarkable for 
skilful execution than tasteful feeling and design. Mr. Hunter, 

1 Shaw's Stafibrdshire, ii. 160. 
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in his carious paper on the honours paid to the memory of 
Eleanor^ Archseol. xxix. 191^ has ascertained that these were the 
work of Master William Torel^ and another like statue by the 
same hand existed in Lincoln cathedral^ where the viscera of the 
Queen were deposited. The interesting effigy in Westminster 
abbey, of Will, de Valence, earl of Pembroke (1304), formed of 
oak, cased with copper, or red metal, enamelled and gilt, is a 
work of one of the French enamellers, settled chiefly at Limoges, 
and may with much probabiUty be assigned to the Magister 
Johannes de Limogi& who had been brought to this country in 
1276 to construct an enamelled tomb at Rochester for Bishop 
Walter de Merton, as appears by the accounts of his executors, 
Thorpe, Custum. Roff. 193. The finest existing effigy of the 
fourteenth century is that of the Black Prince at Canterbury 
(1376), formed of gilded latten, cast, chased, and partly enamelled. 
Of all these statues excellent representations have been given by 
Stothard. The fine figures at Westminster, of Richard II. and 
Anne of Bohemia, of which engravings are given in HoUis's 
Monumental Effigies, were cast and wrought in England, as 
appears by the contracts with Nicholas Broker and Godfrey 
Prest, citizens and copper-smiths of London, dated 1395, which 
minutely describe the rich metal decorations of the tomb. 
Rymer, vii. 797. These effigies afford a remarkable example of 
the ^'pounced" or stippled work on metal, which represents the 
diapering of rich tissues. The gilded latten effigy at Warwick 
of the Earl Richard, was wrought in 1435, by Will. Austen, 
citizen and founder, of London; the enamelled escutcheons, 
which are still attached to the Corfe marble altar-tomb, were the 
work of Barth. Lambespring, Dutchman, and goldsmith, of 
London, as appears by the contracts given by Dugdale. The 
bronze statues at Westminster of Henry VII. and his queen, 
as likewise of Margaret, countess of Richmond, lus mother 
(1509), are the work of a foreigner named Torrigiano, the 
contract for the royal tomb bearing date 1512. These memorials 
deserve especial notice as being the earliest works of importance 
executed in England, in the style termed the Renaissance. 
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The remarkable '' closure^' of cast metal^ with stataes in taber- 
nacle-work, siirrounding the tomb of Henry YII., is of a more 
Gk)thic character, and probably the work of a different hand. 
In the Temple church, Bristol, there is a curious latten or brass 
chandelier, consisting of a double row of leaves for sockets, which 
spring from pierced buttresses, inclosing St. Michael slaying the 
dragon^ and in the apex is a figure of the Blessed Virgin, with 
the infant Jesus. 

As regards the use of latten plate for sepulchral memorials^ 
engraved by the burin, of which England still presents so rich 
a series, see Brasses, Sepulchral. Many of the minor works 
of a decorative kind, but not properly accessory to architecture^ 
merit the notice of the architectural student, on account of 
instructive details, which often throw a valuable light on his 
researches. No specimen of the rich shrines, formerly existing 
in great number in England, has been preserved; in France, 
and other countries, many examples may be found which repre- 
sent on a small scale the complete church, in accordance with 
the prevalent style of architecture. Such are the silver shrine 
of St. Taurin, at Evreux, and that of St. Remain, in the cathedral 
of Bouen, the date of both being about 1300 ; also a shrine pre- 
served in the Museum of Antiquities at Bouen. A valuable 
example of earlier date, brought from Germany, is preserved at 
the Louvre, and other like shrines exist at Sens, and in many 
collections in France. Of sacred ornaments, wrought in precious 
metals, or of costly workmanship, the crosiers of William of 
Wickham at New College, and Bishop Fox at Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, are worthy of particular attention ; as also the chalices 
and ancient plate preserved in those colleges, and at Trinity. 
The most remarkable specimen of enamelled work on silver, that 
has hitherto been noticed in any country of Europe, is the cup, 
(erroneously supposed to have been given by King John,) the 
municipal heir-loom of Lynn, in Norfolk ; a work of the dose of 
the fourteenth century. It has been represented in Carter's 
Sculpture and Painting, and Shaw's Specimens of Ancient 
Furniture. 
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Some remarkable apecimens still exist in England of orna- 
mental work of cast lead. The leaden coffins, recently found 
under the effi^es of knights in the Temple church, are most 
curiously decorated with work of elaborate design in low relief. 
Bepreseusations of them will be given by Mr. Richardson with 
his account of these effigies. Several leaden fonts, ornamented 
with figures and foliage, deserve notice ; those at Llancaut and 
Tidenham, GloocesterBhire (Archsol. xxix. pi. iii.), were evidently 
cast in the same moiild, and are supposed by Mr. Ormerod to be 
works of the tenth century. Leaden fonts exist also at Brook- 
land, Kent ; Dorchester and Warborough, Oxfordshire ; Ware- 
bam, Dorset; Walmsford, N'orthamptonsbire; Chirton, Wiltshire; 
Childrey, Clewer, and Long Wittenbam, Berkshire; and in 
other places. The stone font at Ashover, in Derbyshire, is 
ornamented with leaden figures of the Apostles. Examples 
are likewise to be seen on the continent, as at Bourg Achard, 
Normandy, described by Mr. Dawson Tomer in his Tour, ii. 97, 
and the leaden font recently added to the Museum of local 
antiquities at Boueu, which bears a long inscription and date, 
about 1415. The decorative crest, which runs along the ri^e 
of the roof at Exeter cathedral, is of lead, but it is probably 
an imitation of the ancient original. The little gilded stars 
which are often seen on flat wooden ceilings, especially over the 
Altar, are nsoally formed of lead. 

Metopb, Mstopbe, Fb. Metope, Ital. Melopa, Gxa. 3n)ffd)en:: 
tief, dlaum fnifi^ Jivn} Stepfi^lt^en : the space between the 
triglypha in the frieze of the Doric order : in some of the Greek 
examples they are quite plain, and in 
others ornamented with sculpture; in 
Boman buildings they are usually carved 
with ox sculls, bat sometimes with pate- 
ras, shields, or other devices, and are 
rarely left plain. According to the 
Boman method of working the Doric 

order, it is indispensable that the metopes should all be exact 
squares, but in the Grecian Doric this is not necessaiy. 
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Mezianine, Fr. Entreaoh, Ital. Mezzanim : a low inter- 
mediate story between two higher ones. 
MzzEO'KELiBvo. See Basso-kelievo. 

MiNSTEE, iSunritn, GER.SRunfict: the church of a monastery, 
or one to which a monastery has been attached : the name is 
idao occasionally applied to a cathedral. 
" .... a man id her mytutre 
A nuuse volde heren." Pim Fkngiuiiaii'i Cndi, t. 1119. 

" To H mtiiulre of Canterbuij, u he \ji> jut in Krpit.'' 

Babt. of OloiusMUr, f. Sll. 

Minute, Ital. Jfinu/o .- a proportionate measure, by which 
the parts of the classical orders are regulated : the sixtieth part 
of the lower diameter of the shaft of a column. 

MiSEaEBE, Fa. Muiricorde, Ital. Preiella : the projecting 
bracket on the underside of the seats of stalls in churches; these, 
where perfect, are fixed with hinges so that they may be turned up, 
and when this is done the projection of the miserere is sufficient, 
without actually forming a seat, to afford very considerable rest 
to any one leaning npon it. They were allowed in the Boman 
Catholic church as a relief to the infirm during the long services 
that were required to be performed by the ecclesiastics in a 
standing posture. They are always more or less ornamented 
with carvings of leaves, 
small figures, animals, 
&c.,whiGhare generally 
very boldly cut; ex- 
amples are to be found 
in almost all diurches 
which retain any of 

the ancient stalls ; the H«,TUtt>.i».«i.w-.-i-i-. 

oldest ia in Henry Vllth's chapel at Westminster, where there 
is one in the style of the thirteenth century. 

MiTSE, Gek. ®ai}iung : the line formed 
by the meeting of mouldings or other sur- 
fiu:es, which intersect or intercept each 
other at an angle, as A B. 
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MoDiLLioN; Fr. Modillion, Ital. Mo- 
diffliane: projecting brackets under the 
corona of the Corinthian and Composite, 
and occasionally also of the Boman Ionic 
orders. 

Module, Fk. Module, Itau ModtUo, OEK.WtoiA: a measure 
of proportion by which the parts of an order or of a building are 
regulated in classical architecture ; it has been generally con- 
sidered as the diameter, or semi-diameter, of the lower end of 
the shaft of the column, but different architects have taken it 
from different parts and subdivided it in various ways. 

Monastery, Fr. Monasth'e: an establishment for the accom- 
modation of a religious fraternity, especially of monks ; in the 
arrangement of the various buildings it does not differ from an 
abbey or other convent. 

MoNOPTERos, MoNOPTERAL, Fr. Monoptbre, Ital. Monoptero, 
Ger. Sinfiugel : a circular temple consisting of a roof supported 
on columns, without any cell. 

MoNOTRioLYPH, Fr. MonoMglyphe, Ital. Monotriglifo, Ger. 
Sinjelner Sriglp))^: the intercolumniation in the Doric order 
which embraces one triglyph and two metopes in the entablature. 

Monstrance, Fr. Monstrance, Ital. 0«- 
tensorio: the vessel in which the consecrated 
wafer, or host, is placed, while the congre- 
gation are blessed with it in the Roman 
Catholic church^. It is made of glass, or 
crystal, and is now usually in the form of a 
circle, surrounded with rays of metal like a 
sun, and placed on an upright stem, but 
was formerly of different shapes, and was 
occasionally upheld by figures of kneeling 
angels. 




^ This ceremony is performed by the monstrance over the people, who are 

Bishop, or Priest, who stands in front of kneeling in the church. Sometimes this 

the Altar, facing the congregation, and blessing is given with the host in the pix 

makes the sign of the cross with the instead of in the monstrance. 
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Monument*, Fr. Monument, Tombeau, Ital. Monumenio, 
Ger. ®rabmal. The mausoleums and tombs of the ancients are 
too well known to need mention here; but the sepulchral 
monuments of the middle ages 
are so numerous and so various, 
as to require more minute de- 
scriptionandclassification. The 
earliest tombs found in this 
country, which can be con- 
sidered as at all of an archi- Ci^T^h,BLaa^^oa^ 

tectural character, are the stone coffins of the eleventh"' and 
twelfth centuries: the covers of these were at first simply coped 
(en dos d'Ane), as in the example from the Temple church, 
London; afterwards frequently ornamented with crosses of 
various kinds and other devices, and sometimes had inscriptions 
on them: subsequently they were sculptured with recumbent 
figures in high-relief; but still generally diminishing in width 
from the head to the feet, to fit the coffins of which they formed 
the lids. Many of the figures of this period represent knights 
in armour with their legs crossed ; these are supposed to have 
been either Templars, or such as had joined, or vowed to join, 
in a crusade to the Holy Land. These figures usually had 
canopies, which were often richly carved over the heads, sup- 
ported on small shafts, which ran along each side of the effigy, 
the whole worked in the same block of stone. This kind of 
tomb was sometimes placed beneath low arches or recesses, 
formed within the substance of the church wall, usually about 
seven feet in length, and not more than three high above the 
coffin even in the centre; these arches were at first semi- 
circular or segmental at the top, afterwards obtusely pointed : 
they often remain when the figure or brass, and perhaps the 

1 Most of the middle age monuments A few existing monmnents have evidently 

were erected soon after the death of the heen built long after the death of the 

persons they commemorate, but in some individuals they record, 

instances the parties buried in them pre- " There are very few remaining which 

pared them during their life- time ; these are earlier than the twelfth century, 
were frequently the wealthy ecclesiastics. 
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coffin itself^ has long disappeared and been forgotten. On many 
tombs of the thirteenth century^ there are plain pediment- 
shaped canopies over the heads of the recumbent effigies, the 
earliest of which contain a pointed trefoliated arched recess: 
towards the end of the century, these canopies became gra- 
dually enriched with crockets, finials, and other architectTiral 
details. 

In the reign of Edward I. the tombs of persons of rank began 
to be ornamented on the sides with armorial bearings, and small 
sculptured statues, within pedimental canopied recesses; and 
from these we may progressively trace the peculiar minutiae and 
enrichments of every style of ecclesiastical architecture, up to 
the Reformation. 

Altar, or table-tombs, called by Leland ''high tombs,** with 
recumbent effigies, are common during the whole of the four- 
teenth century; these sometimes appear beneath splendid pyra- 
midical canopies, as the tomb of Edward II. in Gloucester 
cathedral, Hugh le Despenser and Sir Guy de Brian, at Tewkes- 
bury, or flat testoons, as the tombs of Edward III. and Richard II. 
at Westminster, and Edward the Black Prince at Canterbury. 
Towards the middle of the thirteenth century the custom com- 
menced, and in the earlier part of the fourteenth prevailed, of 
inlaying fiat stones with brasses; and sepulchral inscriptions, 
though they had not yet become general, are more frequently 
to be met with. The sides of these tombs are sometimes relieved 
with niches, surmounted by decorated pediments, each containing 
a small sculptured figure; sometimes with arched panels filled 
with tracery. Other tombs, about the same period, but more 
frequently in the fifteenth century, were decorated along the 
sides with large square panelled compartments, richly foliated or 
quatrefoiled, and containing shields. (Plate 95.) 

Many of the tombs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
appear beneath arched recesses, fixed in, or projecting from the 
wall, and inclosing the tomb on three sides; these were con- 
structed so as to form canopies, which are often of the most 
elaborate and costly workmanship ; they are frequently fiat at 
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the top^ particularly in the later period. These canopies were 
sometimes of carved wood, of very elaborate worlunanship : and 
sometimes the altar-tomb of an earlier date was at a later period 
enclosed within a screen of open-work, with a groined stone 
canopy^ and an upper story of wood^ forming a mortuary chapel or 
chantry, as the shrine of St. Frideswide at Christ Church, Oxford. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, the monuments 
were generally of a similar character to those of the preceding 
age ; but alabaster slabs with figures on them, cut in outline, 
were frequently used. The altar-tombs with figures in niches, 
carved in bold relief, were also frequently of alabaster, which was 
extensively quarried in Derbyshire. Towards the middle of this 
century the Italian style of architecture had come into general 
use; Waders monument, in St. MichaePs church, Coventry, 1556, 
is a good example of the mixture of the two styles which then 
prevailed. 

In the two following centuries, every sort of barbarism was 
introduced on funeral monuments; but the ancient style lingered 
longer in some places than in others. The tomb of Sir Thomas 
Pope, founder of Trinity college, Oxford, who died in 1558, in 
the chapel of that society, shews the altar-tomb in its debased 
form, after the true era of Gothic architecture had passed away°. 
(Plate 74.) 

" Jeo devys — ^mon coips d'estre enterre en I'esglise Saint Panciatz de Lewes 
en une arche pres del haut aatier a la partie senestre quele jeo aj fait fidre." 

Tmt. Sire Johan Connte de Warrenne, A.D. 1847. Teet Ebor. p. 48. 

^ Lego—corpus meum sepeliendum in ecclesia mea Cathediali Dunelm. ex 
parte australi, in quodam tumulo pro me specialiter ordinato." 

Teit. Thorns (Hatfield) Dunelm. Epiecop. A.D. 1381. Teat. Ebor. p. 181. 

** Lego— corpus meum ad sepeliendum in Ecclesia Dunohnensi, inter duas 
columpnas ex parte boreali choii sive presbiterii ipsius ecclesisB, ubi monumen- 
turn meum jam uoviter ordinavL" 

Teet. Walter! (Sldrlawe,) Epuo. Dunelm. A.D. 140S. Teet. Ebor. p. 807. 

MoNTAL. See Mullion. 

Moorish Abchitectube. See Ababian. 

" The limits of this work do not admit for more ftill infonnation to Oough'i 

of more than a brief mention of some of Sepulchral MonimientB, and the valuable 

the principal yarieties of the monuments " Glympse" by Mr. Bloxam, from which 

of the middle ages ; the reader is referred the above account is principally extracted. 
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Mosaic Wobk^ Fr. Mosaique, Ital. Musaico, Ger. ![Rofa{fct)e 
TtAiiX, 9Ro8aif: ornamental work formed by inlaying small 
pieces^ usually cubes^ of glass^ stone^ &c. It was much used 
by the ancients in floors^ and on the walls of houses^ and 
many specimens which have been discovered are exceedingly 
beautiful : some of these are of very fine execution^ and by the 
introduction of different-coloured materials are made to represent 
a variety of subjects with figures and animals; others are of 
coarser execution^ and exhibit only architectural patterns^ such 
as frets, guilloches, foliage, &c. ; numerous examples have also 
been found among the remains of Roman buildings in this 
country, but they are inferior to many discovered in other parts 
of Europe, as at Bignor, Sussex; Cirencester, Gloucestershire; 
Mansfield, Woadhouse, Notts; Caerwent, Monmouthshire; 
Northleigh and Banbury, Oxfordshire; and other places o. In 
the middle ages this kind of work continued to be used in Italy 
and some other parts of the continent, and was applied to walls 
and vaults of churches; in England it was never extensively 
employed, though used in some parts of the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, on the tomb of Henry III., and in the paving of 
the choir at Westminster abbey, and Beckefs crown at Canter- 
bury, where curious patterns may be seen. Mosaic work is still 
executed with great skill by the Italians. 

Mould, iKolt)» Fn.Moule, Ital. Modano, GEB.SiefTfotm : the 

model or pattern used by workmen, especially by masons, as a 

guide in working mouldings and ornaments: it consists of a thin 

board or plate of metal cut to represent the exact section of the 

mouldings, &c., to be worked from it^. 
^ If any mason made a moldn therto, 

Muche wonder it were." Pieia Plongbman'f Vinon, 7274. 

*^ j tabula et sarracione ejosdem pro mtM vj'." 

Hist. Danelm. Scrip, tnt, oeezxr. 

* Yaliuible representations of pave- 1174,iB recorded to have provided moulds 

mentsofthiskindy discovered in England, for the masons. ** Fomuu quoque ad 

have been published by FowlerandLysons. lapides formandos his qui convenerant 

9 William of Sens, who was employed sculptoribus tiacUdit." Gervase, Twysd. 

as architect in the rebuilding of the choir X Script coL 1291. 
of Canterbury cathedral, after the fire in 
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" Item, paid to John Cole, master mason of the hroach, for making molds to 

it, by four days, 2s, 5d, Aeconnti of Louth Spire, Arch»o1. z. 72. 

Moulding, Fr. Moulure, Ital. Modanatura, Ger. ©lieb^ 6iiu 
faffung/ fSiant : a general term applied to all the varieties of out- 
line or contour given to the angles of the various subordinate 
parts and features of buildings^ whether projections or cavities, 
such as cornices^ capitals, bases, door and window jambs and 
heads, &c. The regular mouldings of classical architecture are, 
the fillet, or list; the astragal, or bead; the cyma reversa, or 
ogee ; the cyma recta, or cyma ; the cavetto, or hollow ; the ovolo, 
or quarter-round; the scotia, or trochilus^; the torus, or round: 
each of these admits of some variety of form, and there is con- 
siderable difference in the manner of working them between the 
Greeks and Romans. They are represented at Plate 75. The 
mouldings in Classical architecture are frequently enriched by 
being cut into leaves, eggs and tongues, or other ornaments, 
and sometimes the larger members have running patterns of 
honeysuckle or other fohage carved on them in low relief; the 
upper moulding of cornices is occasionally ornamented with a 
series of projecting lions' heads. 

In middle age architecture, the diversities in the proportions 
and arrangements of the mouldings are very great, and it is 
scarcely possible to do more ^, 
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than point out a few of the 
leading and most character- 
istic varieties '. In the Nor- 
man style the mouldings 
consist almost entirely of 
roundsandhollows, variously 
combined, with an admixture ^ 
of splays, and a few fillets ^'«"«'»~*-^- 
(Plate 76) ; the ogee and ovolo are seldom to be found, and the 




Tmt^ 
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^ The old English name for this mould- 
ing is casement, hy which it was known du- 
ring the prevalence of Gothic architecture. 

' Additional information on the suhject 
of Mouldings will be found in the articles 



on Capital, Base, and Impost, and also in 
those on each of the styles of middle age 
architecture, Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular. See also 
Plates 38, 98, 121. 
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cjrma recta scarcely ever ; in early work very few mouldings of 
any kind are met with, and it is not till tlie style is consider- 
ably advanced that they become numerous ; as they increase in 
number, their size is, for the most part, proportionably reduced. 
One of the most marked peculiarities of Norman architecture is 
the constant recurrence of mouldings broken into zigzag lines ; 
it has not been very clearly ascertained at what period this kind 
of decoration was first introduced, but it was certainly not tiU 
some considerable time after the commencement of the style; 
when once adopted, it became more common than any other 
ornament, and it is freqaently used in great profusion ; it may 
be made to produce great variety of effect by changing the 
section of the mouldings and placing the zigzags in different 
directions (Plate 77) : about 
the same time that the zigzag 
appeared, other ornaments of 
various kinds were introduced 

among the mouldings, and are ^. .h — y 

frequently met with in great i.*™ii*ii. »»—*,. 

abundance; two of the most marked are the billet, and a 
series of grotesque heads placed in a hollow moulding, with 
their tongues or beaks lapping over a large bead or torus ; but 
of these ornaments there are many varieties, and the other kinds 
are incalculably diversified; numerous spedmens are given in 
Plates 77 to 82.' 

In the Early English style, the mouldings become lighter, and 
are more boldly cut than in the Norman ; the varieties are not 
very great, and in arches, jambs of doors, windows, &c, they are 
very commonly so arranged that if they are circumscribed by a 
line drawn to touch the most prominent points of their contour 
it wUl be found to form a succession of rectangular recesses, 



• N»ine« (lome of which we Tery fan- of those cUwei, ate «o endle«ilj Taried 

dftil, aa irill be seen by referring to the that no nomenclatuie can be applied to 

Platet) hare been given to many of them that will coniey any cleai idea of 

these, but the cliasei of ornamenta, as their fonn and character. 
well aa the individual eutnples in each 

Kk 
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as a. b. c. d. e* ; they generally cotuut of alternate rounds and 
hoUoire, 

very deeply cat, and | 
a few small fUlets ; , ) ^~'^ 

t, I ^ Bometimeaalaosplays 

an used : there it considerable in- 

L ; equality in the siies of the roond 

'■ mooldinga, and the larger ones are 

very nsnally placed at snch a distance 

apart as to admit of sereral smaller between i 

them; theae large rounds have &eqnently one " 

or more narrow filleta worked on them, or are r 

bronght to a sharp edge in the middle, as at 

Haddenham, Gi«at Haaeley, &c (Plates 83, 84) ; the smallca- 

rounds are often undercut, with a deep cavity 

on one side, e. e. ; and the round and hollow 

members constantly unite with each other 

without any parting fillet or angle. The 

I ornaments used on mouldings in this style are 

I not numerous, and they are almost inrariobly 

placed in the hollows; the commonest and most characteristic is 

that which is known by the name of the tooth-ornament, which 

usually consists of four small plain leaves united so as to form a 

pyramid, but it is sometimes worked differently, and at the west 

door of St. Cross church, Hampshire, and the chancel-arch of 

Stone church, Kent, is composed of small bunches of leaves; these 

(HTUoments are commonly placed close together, and several aeries 

of them are frequently introduced in the same suit of mooldinga: 

the other enrichments consist chiefly of single leaves and flowers, 

or of running patterns of the foliage peculiar to the style". 

(Plate 85.) 

The Decorated mouldings are more diversifled than the Early 
English, though in large suits rounds and hollows continue for 



arruigcment of the mouldingB » ThiGitdetcribedintheuticleCBpiUl. 

lU. in llie Nornmnotjle. 
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the moet part to prevail ; the hoUows are often very deeply cut, 
but in ntanj' instances, especially towards the | 
end of the style, they become shallower and I 
broader; orolos are not very uDcommon, and 
c^ees are frequent ; splays also are often used, a 
either by themselves or with othsr monldings ; 
fillets placed upon larger members are abundant, | 
espedally in the early part of the stf le, and a 
round moulding, with a sharp prcgecting edge on " 
it, arising from one half being formed from a li 
smaller curve than the other, is frequently used; ^ 
this is characteristic of Decorated work, and 
is very common in stringcourses; when used 
horisontslly the lai^er curve is placed upper* 
most : there is also anothw moulding, convex in 
the middle and concave at each extremity, which, 
— , , though sometimes found in the Perpendicular 

style, may be considered as generally character- 
istic of the Decorated. Fillets are very fre- 
quently used to separate other -members, but 
the rounds and hollows often run together as 
in the Early English style. (Plates 86, 87.) The enrichments 

consist of leaves and flowers, either set 

separately or _ 

in running J 

patterns, fi- i 

gnres, heads, A 

and animals, ? 

all of which ^ 

carved with greater truth than at any other period; shields, also, 
and fanciful devices, are sometimes introduced : the varieties of 
foliage and flowers are very considerable, but there is one, the 
ball flower, which belongs especially to this style, although a few 
examples are to be found of earUer date; this is a round hollow 
flower, of three petals, enclosing a ball. (Plate 88.) 
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In the Perpendicalar style, the mouldings are generally flatter 
and less effective than at an earlier period : one of the most 
striking characteristics ia the prevalence of very 
lai^e, and often shallow, hollows ; these some- |!g 
times occupied so la^ a space as to leave bat I 
little room for any other mouldings; the hollows iuii-nMi.o.mi 
and round members not unfrequently unite without any line of 
separation, but the other members are parted either by quirks 
or fillets; the moat prevalent moulding is the ogee, but rounds, 
which are oiten so small as to fae only beads, are very abundant 
and it is very usual to find two ogees in close 
contact, with the convex sides next each other'; . 

there is also an undidatiug mould- ^ 

I ing, which ia common in abacuses 

p and dripstones, peculiar to the Perpendicular style, 

B especiallythelatterpartofit; and another, indicative 

i of the same date, which is concave in the middle and 

round at each extremity, is occasionally used in door 

jambs, &c. (St. Mary Overee, Plate 89.) In Perpendicular work, 

small fillets are not placed upon larger members as in Decorated 

and Early English; splays also are much less frequent than in the 

earlier styles, but shallow hollows are used instead. (Plates 89,90.) 

The ornaments used in the mouldings are running patterns of 

foliage and flowers; detached leaves, flowers, and bunches of 

fohage ; heads, animals, and figures, usually grotesque ; shields, 

and various heraldic and fimcifiil devices : the large hollow 

mouldings, when used in arches or the jambs of doors and 

windows, sometimes contain statues with canopies over them. 

(Pkte 91.) 

In Normandy and the adjacent parts of France, as late as to 
the end of the Decorated style, the monldinga do not differ 
materially &om those of England, although there ia often less 
variety in lai^ suits, the same members being many times 
repeated; it is also very usual when capitals and bases are 
applied to the round mouldings in the jambs of doors and 
' In the Decorated atyle ogeei ue oocuionatly found pieced in the uine w«j. 
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windows^ &c., so as to convert them into shafts^ to find that no 
change is made in their forms above the capitals^ while in 
England the mouldings above and below the capitals are seldom 
the same. When the Flamboyant style was introduced, a con- 
siderable change took place in the character of the mouldings, 
which is described in the article on that style of architecture. 
Mud-wall, See Cob-wall^. 

'^Solut diversis laborar. pro factura ij perticat muri ex parte occiden. gardini 
Tocat. mudwall inter Savoie et hospit. Episcopi de Carlehull.*' 

Accts. of the Manor of the Saroy, temp. Rich. II. Archool., toI. zxiv. p. 318. 

MuLLiON, MuNTON, ifKuntiion, iWonsal, iAosnal, iWosnitle, 
iKognel, iAonfon, Fa. Menem, Ital. Stipito, Ger. ^tnfttt:^foftz : 
the division between the lights of windows, screens, &c., in 
Grothic architecture* ; the styles, or upright divisions, in wain- 
scoting are also sometimes called by the same name. MuUions 
are scarcely ever found of earlier date than the Early English 
style, for though windows are not unfrequently used in couplets, 
and sometimes in triplets, in Norman work, they are almost in- 
variably separated by small shafts, or by piers too massive to be 
called mullions (Plates 147, 148, 149) ; Early English windows 
also are often separated by piers (Shipton and Wimbome, 
Plate 151), but in numerous instances they are placed so close 
together that the divisions become real mullions, and from the 
date of the introduction of tracery they are universal. In uu- 
glazed windows, such as those in belfries, single shafts are some- 
times used in place of mullions in the Early English style, and 
perhaps occasionally in the Decorated (Plate 152) ; in open screen- 



y A curious evidence of the late use of 
mud walls, even in the immediate vicinity 
of London, is afforded by the lease in the 
possession of Rich. Almack, esq., of Long 
Melford, from Francis, earl of Bedford, 
to sir William Cecil, afterwards lord 
Burleigh, dated 7 Sept, 12 Eliz., 1570, of 
a portion of the pasture commonly called 
the Covent garden, in Westminster, de- 
scribed as fenced on the east next the 
high way leading from " Stronde" to St. 



Oiles in the fields, and on the south next 
the garden of the inn called the White 
Hart, in the Strand, by walls of mud or 
earth. 

* The horizontal divisions across the 
lights of windows, &c., so common in the 
Perpendicular style, are called transoms. 
The divisions in panellings, both in stone 
and wood work, that aie made with tracery 
and mouldings, resembling windows, are 
usually called mullions. 
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work they appear to prevail in both these styles^ and examples of 
Decorated date are by no means uncommon. (Plates 126^ 127.) 
The mouldings of mullions are extremely various^ but they 
always partake of the characteristics of the prevailing style of 
architecture ; in rich Early English and Decorated work they 
have frequently one or more small shafts attached to them which 
terminate at the level of the springing of the arch^ and the 
mouldings in the tracery (where traceiy is used) over the capitals 
of the shafts are generally different from those below; but in 
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very numerous instances mullions^ in both 
these styles^ have plain splays only and no 
mouldings^ and many of Decorated date have 
shallow hollows instead of splays at the sides; 
in Perpendicular work a plain mullion of this 
last mentioned kind is extremely common : 
after the introduction of the Perpendicular 
style shafts are rarely found on mullions^ 
though bases are sometimes worked at the 
bottoms of the principal mouldings^ an ar- 
rangement which is also occasionally found in earlier work^ and 
most abundantly in the Flamboyant style of France. (Plate 93^ 
and the various Plates of windows.) 

" The olde monyalU of them (the wyndowes) new stopped wt tymher." 

Beperacions dose wi^in the Eyng's Tower of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailey's Hut. of the Tower, Appendix, vol. i. p. zviii. 

" y» postes or monyettet of euery wyndowe was gylte." Hall's Chronicle, p. «09. 

** Are the lights and windows of your church and chancell clear, not dammed 
up, well monionedy well glased, and kept clean ?'* 

Bp. Montsgn's Articles of Inquiry, 1SS8. 

MuTULE, Y^.Mutvle, Corbeau, Ital. Modiglione, GEB.@^acs; 
renf oj)fe, i^auptballenf opfe, J)ielenK|)fe : a projecting block worked 
under the corona of the Doric cornice, in 
the same situation as the modillions in the 
Corinthian and CJomposite orders; it is often 
made to slope downward towards the most prominent part, and 
has usually a number of small guttse, or drops, worked on the 
underside. 
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Myncheby^ the Saxon name for a nunnery: nnns were some- 
times called mynches (Fabyan uses '^menchon/') firom the Anglo» 
Saxon minicene^ moniaUs, This word is still retained and applied 
to the ruins of such buildings m some parts of the country, as 
the Mynchery at Littlemore, near Oxford. 

Nail, Fb. Clou : in middle age architecture the heads of the 
nails were very firequently made ornamental, and varied to some 
extent during the prevalence of the different styles; th^ will be 
found described under Doob and Ibonwobk. 

Naos, the inner part of a temple. See Cell. 

Nabtbbx. In the early Christian churches a division within 
the church to which the catechiunens and penitents were ad* 
mitted : it was near the entrance, and divided from the rest of 
the church by a railing or screen, ''In a larger sense there was 
another ante-temple, or Narth&v, without the walls, under which 
was comprised theVestibulum, or outward porch, then the Atrium, 
or area, the court leading &om that to the temple, surrounded 
with porticos or cloisters. In the middle of which was com- 
monly a fountain or cistern of water, for people to wash their 
hands and face before they went into the church*/' 

Nave, Fa.iVi^ It aj.. Nave di Chiesa, GEB.©4|iff : the part of 
a church westward of the choir in which the general congregation 
assemble^ ; in large buildings it consists of a central division, or 
body, with two or more aisles, and there is sometimes a series of 
small chapels at the sides beyond the aisles ; in smaller buildings 
it is often without aisles, but has sometimes two, or more, and 
sometimes one^. In cathedral and conventual churches the nav6 
was generally, if not always in this country, separated from the 
choir by a close screen, which in most instances still remains; on 

» Bingham, book viil chap. iv. treats find village churches with more than two 

of the interior Narthex, the parts and aisles ; that at Yelvertoft, Northampton* 

uses of it shire, has three. The naves of the churches 

** William of Worcester once uses the at Cay thorpe, Lincolnshire, and Hanning- 

phrase " Navis chori," to express the ton, Northamptonshire, are without aisles, 

body or central part of the choir of a but have a row of pillars and arches down 

church. the middle; 

* It is not common in tbi« couutiy to 
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the western side of this^ next the nave^ one or more altars were 
occasionally placed^ as at St. Alban^s abbey^ Durham cathedral, 
and the church of Fotheringhay^ Northamptonshire^ and an altar 
is recorded to have stood in a corresponding situation at Canter* 
bury cathedral^ previous to the fire in 1174; the same arrange-> 
ment appears also to have been formerly conmion in France^ 
though, with but very few exceptions^ the old screens have been, 
removed to make way for light open partitions^. Some naves 
have apses or chapels at the west end containing altars^ as at the 
cathedral of Nevers, and two churches at Falaise^ in France; the 
same was also the case at Canterbury cathedral before the nave 
was rebuilt by Archbishop Lanfiranc at the end of the eleventh 
century*. Previous to the Reformation the pulpit was always 
placed in the nave, as it still is in Roman Catholic churches on 
the continent ; the font also stood there, usually near the west 
end, sometimes in the middle, and sometimes in an aisle or ad- 
joining one of the pillars. For the peculiar uses of the nave in 
the early Christian church, see Bingham, viii. v. 

*^ Ab hac (the central tower at Canterbury) versus occidentem nam* vel aula 
est ecclesise, subniza utrinque pilariis octo, banc navem vd aulam finiunt duae 
turres sublimes, cum pinnaculis deauratis." o«zym« of Dover, Script, decern, col. 1S9S. 

Neck. The plain part at the bottom of a Roman Doric or 
other capital, between the mouldings and the top of the shaft, 
(Plate 34.) In Gothic architecture the mouldings at the bottom 
of the capital are frequently called Neck-mouldings. 

Nerves, Fb. Nervures : a term sometimes applied to the ribs 
and mouldings on the surface of a vault, but it is not technical. 



'* At the cathedral of Bayeux, where 
there is a close screen between the nave 
and choir, a moveable altar is erected on 
the western side of it at certain times, 
and a mass said for the benefit of the con- 
gregation: it is very probable that a 
similar plan may have been formerly 
adopted in many other churches where 
the choir was parted from the nave in the 
same way, for it is hardly possible that 
the people could have taken part in the 
services carried on within the choir ; the 



desire to give them the opportunity of 
doing this has doubtless been the cause 
of the removal of the old screens in the 
French churches. Permanent altars in 
the nave do not appear tP have been 
common. 

* The galilee at Durham, although a 
chapel at the west end of the nave, is an 
entirely distinct building, the communi- 
cation between them b^ng by doorways ; 
the chapels mentioned in the text are open 
to the nave. 
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Newel, Noel, Noted, orNurl.FE.Mjyaw 
(fescaSer, Gee. @))inbe{ ; the central co- 
lumn round which the steps of a circular : 
staircase wind; in the northern parts of ^ 
the kingdom it is sometimes continued 
above the steps up to the vaulting of the 
roof, and supports a series of ribs which 
radiate £rom it, as at Carlisle cathedral, . 
Belsay, Warkworth, Alnwick, and Edling- - 
ham castles, Northumberlaud. The term 
is also used for the principal post at the 
angles and foot of a staircase. ' ^ ^^^ ~ 

" Nayav, (be nuell, oi tpindle of a windii^ staiie." Cotgnn. 

NtCHE, Fk. Niche, Ital. NiccMa, Ger. 9Iif(^ : a recess in a 
wall for a statue, vase, or other erect ornament': among the 
ancients they were sometimes square, but oftener semicircular 
at the back, and terminated in a half dome at the top; oc- 
casionally small pediments were formed over them, which were 
supported ou consoles, or small colnnms or pilasters placed at 
the sides of the niches, but they were frequently left plain, or 
ornamented only with a few mouldings. In middle age archi- 
tecture niches were extensively used, especially in ecclesiastical 
buildings, for statues : in the Norman style they were generally 
shallow square recesses, but little ornamented, and in many cases 
the figures in them were carved on the backs in alto-relievo, and 
built into the wall; they were not unfrequently placed in ranges, 
sometimes under a series of intersecting arches, but were also 
used singly, especially over doorways*. 

In the Early English style niches became nLore enriched and 
more deeply recessed ; the figures were sometimes set on small 

' In the buildings al the ancients, re- names the; are not alluded to nader this 

ceiset, that must in fact hare been nichei, term. 

were doubting lometimea introduced far i Many Norman niches are lo slightly 

other parpoaes: in Gothic architecture recessed that they might with equal pro- 

Ihey are abundant) lackers, ledilia, pis- piiety he called panels: those over door- 

cinaa, Stc, must be considered as niches, ways, and some others, frequently retain 

tdlhongh bom th^ having diatiociive the orig^l figure). 
l1 



pedestals, and canopies were not un&eqnently osed over the 
heads; they were oiten placed in suits, or arranged in pairs, 
under a larger arch ; vfaen in suits they were very commonly 
separated by single shafts, in other cases the sides were usually 
moulded in a similar way to windows ; the arches of the heads 
were either dnquefoiled, trefoiled (Peterborough, Plate 141), or 
plain, and vfaen canopies were used they were generally made 
to project : good examples are to be seen on the west &ont of 
the cathedral at Wells. 

Decorated niches were more varied than those of the earlier 
styles : they were usually of considerable depth, in the form 
either of a semi-octagon or semi-hexagon, with the top cut into 
a regular vault, with ribs and bosses, but sometimes they were 
made shallower and plainer ; they were placed either singly or 
in ranges, and they very frequently had 
ogee canopies over them, which were some- , 
times pUced flat against the wall and 
sometimes bowed out in the form of an < 
ogee (Xiichfield, Plate 6); triangtdar cano- 
pies were also common : several kinds of 
projecting canopies were likewise used, 
especially when the niches were placed 
separately; some of these were conical, 
like spires, with a series of flat triangular, 
or ogee, subordinate canopies round the 
base ; others resembled these without the 
central spire, and some were flat at the 
top, partaking somewhat of the form of <i„mii^aw*.<t-^ 
turrets ; in the tops of buttresses niches were sometimes made 
to occupy the whole breadth of the buttress, so as to be 
entirely open oh three sides, with small piers at the front 
angles : the arches of niches in this style were either plain 
• or feathered ; the sides, in addition to the mouldings, were very 
frequently ornamented with small buttresses and pinnacles; 
crockets, flnials, and pinnacles, were alao abundantly used on 
the canopies; pedestals were very common, particularly in 
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niches with projecting canopies, and in nich esses were either 
carried on corbels or rose £rom other projecting supports below ; 
Bometiines corbels were used instead 
of pedestals. 

In the Perpendicular style the nn- 
meroos kinds of panelling, which were 
so profusely introduced, were some- 
times deeply recessed and made to 
receive figures, and these varied con- 
siderably in form, but of the more 
Icf^timate niches the general charac- 
ter did not differ very materially, 
although there was often consider- 
able variety in the details ; they were 
usually recessed in the form of a 
semi-hezagon or semi-octagon, with 
a vaulted top carved with ribs and 
boBsea; the canopies projected, and iidu.fi-.iMn*kb., 

were sometimes flat on the top, sometimes conical like spires, 
and occasionally were carried up a considerable height with 
a variety of light open-work, with buttresses and 
pinnacles ; in plan the canopies were usually half 
an octagon, or hexagon,. with small pendants and 
pinnacles at the angles ; and crockets, finiala, 
and other enrichments were often introduced 
with great profusion : buttresses, surmounted 
with pinnacles, were also very frequently placed 
at the sides of niches in this style j the arches 
were sometimes plain and sometimes feathered. 
(Plate 94.) See Canopy. In early French work 
niches are frequently formed at the tops, and at 
the set-offs of buttresses, &c., with three sides 
open, the &ont of the canopy being supported 
on small shafts; the canopies are sometimes 
triangular, and sometimes in the form of small 
spires. »™.t«k-w 



3«0 NIGGED ASHLAR— NORMAN ARCHITECTURK. 



Nigged Ashlab, stone hewn with a pick, or pointed hammer, 
instead of a diiael : this kind of work is abo called ''hammer- 
dressed.'' 

NoBMAX AjtCHiTECTTBE^ ¥ti. ArchUectwre ronume : the style 
introduced into this coontiy at the time of the Conquest by the 
Normans, in 1066 : in the early stages it was plain and massiTe, 
with but few mouldings, and those principally confined to small 
features, such as strings, imposts, abacuses, and bases, the aich-* 
ways being either perfectly plain or formed with a succession of 
square angles, and the capitals of the pillars, &c., were for the 
most part entirely devoid of ornament (Plate 9) : as the style 
advanced, greater lightness and enrichment were introduced, and 
some of the later specimens exhibit a profusion of ornaments'^. 
The mouldings were but little varied, and consisted principally 
of rounds and hollows, with small fillets and sometimes splays 
intermixed. A very conmion mode of decorating buildings in 
this style was with rows of small shallow niches, or panels, which 
were often formed of intersecting arches, and some of them were 
frequently pierced to form windows. The doorways (Plates 44, 
45, 46, 47) were often very deeply recessed, and had several 
small shafts in the jambs, which, when first introduced, were cut 
on the same stones with the other parts of the work and built 
up in courses, but at the latter end of* the style they were fre- 
quently set separately like the Early English, and occasionally 
were also banded'; in many doorways, especially small ones, the 
opening reached no higher than the level of the springing of the 
arch, and was terminated flat, the tympanum or space above it 
being usually filled with sculpture, or other ornament. The 
windows (Plates 148, 149) were not usually of large size, and in 
general appearance resembled small doors; they had no mullions, 

^ The ornamenU used in Norman archi- enrichmeuts or flowers carved on the 

tecture are much too numerous and too stones, and occasionaUy the stones were 

variahle to be particularized ; some of cut into various shapes to effect the same 

them are referred to under Moulding : see object. 

also Capital. The surfaces of walls were * Occasionally, iu late buildings of this 

sometimes ornamented with interlacing style, pillars are banded, as at St Peter's 

or checkered patterns, and other small church, Northampton. 
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but sometimes they irere arranged in pairs (not unfreqnently 
under a lai^r arch), with a single shaft between them ; towards 
the end of the style they were occasionally grouped together 
in threes, like the Early English". The pillars at first were very 
massive, bat subsequently became much lighter; they were 
sometimes channelled, or moulded in zigzag or spiral lines, as at 
Durham cathedral ; in plan they differed considerably, though 
not so much as in some of the later styles (Plates 104, 106); the 
commonest forms were plain circles, or poly- 
gons, sometimes with small shafts attached, 
and a cluster of four large semicircles with 
smaller shafts in rectangular recesses between 
them. The buttresses were most commonly 
broad, and of small projection, either uniting 
with the &ce of the parapet, or terminating '^K-^i,. 
just below the cornice; sometimes they had small shafts worked 
on the angles, and occasionally half-shafts were used instead 
of buttresses. Spires and pinnacles were not used in this style, 
bat there are some turrets, of rather late date, which have 
conical tops, as at the west end of Bochester cathedral, and in 
Koimandy several small church towers have steep pyramidal 
stone roofe'. It was not till towards the end of the Norman 
etyle that groining on a lai^e scale was practised ; at an early 
period the aisles of churches were vaulted with plain groining 
withont bosses or diagonal ribs, but the main parts had flat ceil- 
ings, or were covered with cylindrical vaults, as at the chapel 
in the White Tower of Ijondon". The Norman arch was round,. 

^ Tbera ure ■ few Narmui drcular Uinl; the fbreranaera of ipim, and are 

wmdaws; that at the aouth end of the not unfnqaently so called, but they are 

eaatem tniuept of Canterbury calhedral icarcely acute enough (udeaerrethe Dame, 

■ppean to be of thii ityle ; aDDther ex- At the Tillage of Beaulieu [t] adjoining 

ample of late date Lai exiated at the weit the tovn of Loschet, in Touraine, ii a 

end of Iffley church, Ozon ; both theie tower witb a good, though not very lofty, 

appear never to have had any traceiy ; at octagonal iptre, apparently of tbia date, 
fte eaat end of Barfreatone church, Kent, ■ One of theeirlieituiBtanceiofgnHa- 

ii a fine ipecitnen with good tiaceiy of log on a large icale in England that can 

tianntion character. be referred to, is the choir of Canterbury 

' These high pointed roofa were cer- cathedral, the rebtiilding of which com- 
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either semicircular or horse-shoe, and sometimes the impost 
moulding or capital was considerably below the level of the spring- 
ing, and the mouldings of the arch were prolonged vertically down 
to it ; this arrangement was common in the arches round the 
semicircular apses of churches, as at St. Bartholomew's, in West 
Smithfield, London; it was not till the latter part of the twelfth 
century, when the Norman style was in a state of transition into 
Early English, that the pointed arch was introduced °, but some 
buildings erected at this period retained the Norman character- 
istics in considerable purity. The best example in the kingdom 
of an early ecclesiastical structure in this style is the chapel in 
the White Tower of London; later specimens are to be found in 
very many of our cathedrals and parish churches; the churches 
of Iffley, Oxon, and Baifrestone, Kent, are striking examples of 
late date ; the latter of these shews considerable signs of the 
near approach of the Early English style. 

Nosing. The prominent edge of a moulding, or drip; the 
term is used principally to describe the projecting moulding on 
the edge of a step. 

OcTosTTLE, Fr. Octostyle, Ital. OttasiUo, Geb. 2Cd^t8auUg : a 
portico having eight columns in front. 

Off-set. See Set-off. 

OoEi&j&tQht, ¥Ti.Daucine,Gueul€renv€rsee, Talon, Ital. Onda, 
Gola, rov€8cia, GBR.^o^lIeljlen: a moulding formed by the com- 
bination of a round and hollow, part being concave and part 
convex. In Classical architecture ogees are extensively used, 
and are always placed with the convex part upwards; among 
the Greeks they were formed with quirks at the top, but by the 
Romans these were very frequently omitted. (Plate 75.) In 

raenced immediately after ihe fire ia Trinite at Caexii the choir of St Oeorg« 

1174; this -work was carried on under the de Bocherville, and also the choir of 

direction of a Frenchman, Will of Sens, the desecrated church of St Nicolas, 

and is somewhat more advanced towards at Caen. 

the succeeding style than most buildings " The earliest well -authenticated ex- 

of that period. In Normandy there are amples are in the choir of Canterbury 

laige late Norman groined vaults, in the cathedral, begun in 1175, and the round 

church of Lessay, the south transept of part ofthe Temple church, London, which 

that of Montivilliers, St Etienne and StQ. was dedicated in 1 185. 
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Gothic architecture also ogees are very abundantly employed^ but 
they are^ quite as often as not^ used with the hollow part upwards^ 
and in such cases might in strictness be called cyma-rectas ; 
they are almost invariably quirked: in Norman work they 
are very rarely founds and are less common in the Early English 
than in either of the later styles. This moulding assumed 
different forms at different periods^ and the variations, although 
not sufficiently constant to afford conclusive evidence of the date 
of a building, often impart very great 1 2 

assistance towards ascertaining its age; 
fig. 1. is Early English ; fig. 2. is used at 
all periods, but less frequently in the 
Early English than in the other styles ; 
fig. 8. is Decorated ; fig. 4. is late Per- 
pendicular. The term ogee is also applied 
to a pointed arch, the sides of which are 
each formed of two contrasted curves. (See Arch, fig. 18.) 

OiLLETs, &HUtttiif ®5kt0» small openings, or loop-holes, some- 
times circular, extensively used in the fortifications of the middle 
ages, through which missiles were discharged against assailants. 
See Loop-hole. 

^ Olyet, hole yn a walle Foramulum.*^ Pnnnpt. Parr, oim 1440. 

^ With caste of quarell and with shote of bowe 
ThxoVLgh Olyettes" LjdgAte'tBokeofTrofo. 

Opisthodomus, Fb. Opisthodome: the enclosed space in the 
rear of the cell of a Greek temple, called by the Romans 
Posticum. 

Oratory, Pb. Oratoire, Ital. Oratorio: a small private chapel, 
or closet set apart for the purposes of devotion, such as commonly 
existed in the better class of dwellings previous to the Reforma- 
tion, and is still often used by Roman Catholics. The small 
chapels attached to churches were also often called by the same 

name. 

^ Prohibemus quoque ne infra fines parochiarum vestnmim aliquis ecclesiam 
▼el oreUorium absque diocesani Episcopi et vestro assensu edificare priesumat." 

CooAnnAtaon of the Privileges, Ac, of the Charch of Durham by Pope Urban III. 
Hiat. Duaolm. Scrip, tret, Ivuji. 
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^ In capella sive in oratorio domini Stephani de Thorp." 

TMt. Will. Heghfeld de Swyn, 1403. Test. Ebor. 326. 

'* passed into a secret oratore. 
Where she might wepe her wofiil destiny." Chancer, fo. i»4. 

'* They made fyrste hy the hyghe aultere, 
By great deuyse, a lyttel oratorye" Lydgate's Boke of Troye. 

Obbs^ ®tifiti(. Perhaps bosses and knots of foliage^ flowers, 

or other ornaments of similar character in cornices^ &c. ; they 

are mentioned in the accounts for the building of Louth steeple 

(Archseol. X. 71.), in connection with the gallery on the inside 

of the walls, and also by William of Worcester. 

*' In superiori historia (turris Sancti Stephani Bristoll) tres orhm in qualibet 
panella. In secunda et tercia historia sunt dues orhcB in qualibet panella 

4 panelUmm." Will. of Worceeter, 282. 

Order, Fr. Ordre, Ital. Ordine, Ger. ©aulenorbnung, ©oiu^ 
lengattung/ @aulenart. In Classical architecture, a column entire^ 
consisting of base, shaft, and capital, with an entablature. 
There are usually said to be five orders, the Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite ; but the first and last, some- 
times called the two Roman orders, are little more than varieties 
of the Doric and Corinthian, and were not used by the Greeks. 

Organ®, Fr. Orgues, Ital. Orgaru), Ger. CrgeL Originally 
this term appears to have been applied to 
almost every kind of musical instrument 
used in churches, but at an early period it 
began to be confined to wind instruments, 
formed of a collection of pipes ; these how- 
ever were very different from the large 
structures now in use, and of very much 
smaller size; they were supplied with wind 
by means of bellows at the back, which 




dtfO." 



• For information on the early use of 
this name, se'^ Ducange ; and Bingham, 
b. viiL c vii. s. xiv. 

* This figure is borrowed from the 
admirable work of Willemin, entitled 
" Monuments Fran9ais in^dits/' which 
contains a storehouse of valuable speci- 
mens of ancient art ** It is also re- 



presented in folio 10 of the Chronicon 
Nurembergense, printed in H93, and is 
common in prints subsequent to that pe- 
riod done in Germany. In Henry VII L's 
time they had double Regals, with two 
rows of pipes which were made of tin.*' 
(Douce.) 
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were worked by an attendant and not by the player. They 
are recorded to have been first introduced into France in the 
year 289^ by a priest of the name of Gregory^ who had learnt 
the use of them in Greece. A lai^e organ is mentioned to 
have existed in Westminster abbey in the tenth century^ and 
the use of them appears to have been continually increasing; 
in the twelfth century they were common in large churches. 
They are frequently spoken of as '^ a pair of organs/^ and some- 
times Flemish organs are mentioned. They were formerly 
placed in various situations in churches^ though probably seldom, 
if ever before the Reformation, over the screen between the nave 
and choir, as is now usual in our cathedrals and large churches : 

al, previous to the fire in 1174, the organ 

r over a vault in the south transept ; at 

I France, it projects from the triforium on 

.ve, and some of the wood-work connected 

I the beginning of the fourteenth century; 

tun, in France, the organ is in a gallery, 

the west end of the nave. Besides these 

e was also a small portable organ, some- 

f Regals,'' formerly in use, and this was 

ize as to admit of its being carried in the 

the player ; one of these is represented 

in the cornice of St. John's church, 

ler on the crosier of William of Wykeham, 

i. 

am Orpanorum se extendit ad zx^/. xiiu. m]d.** 

by Prior WaMyngton, 1448. Hkt. Dan. Scrip, tiw, p. cebady. 

^ )ught one pair organs beyond the sea, and the said 
^wA^v 0WAM .^w.^ mST^t^jnty of this town of Louth for 132. 6t. StU 
'^ Paid . . for setting up the Flemish organ in the rood loft, by four days, xxdJ' 

Aceti. for Looth Steeple, ArehcoL, toL z. p. 91. 

*' Orgues avait bien maniables, ^ 

A one senile main portables, 

Ou il mesmes souffle et touche." Roman de U Rom. 

^ Item, sold a old peyre ofportat^es organs to Mr. Besum, ij«/' 

Letters reUtiiig to the Sappreesion ct MooMteriee, Ommden Soo., p. M9. 
' Engxaved by Carter in Antient Sculpture and Fainting, Plate zviiL 

M m 
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Oriels ®rioU, ®tfid, ®tsall, Gee. grfer, 6cf erfcnStcr^ The 

derivation of this term is imknown^ and its 

original meaning involved in obscurity; it 

was formeriy used in various senses^ and in 

order to suit all the objects to which it is 

appUed it must be described as a projection 

from a building, such as a penthouse or porch, 

to give shelter — a recess within a building, 

such as a closet, bower, or private chamber, 

an upper story, or a gallery *" : in the present ^ 

day the name is only used in reference to a 

projecting window, which is frequently called 

an oriel or oriel-window, but it does not 

appear ever to have been used anciently in 

this sense ; the old term for these windows is bay-window' 

^ In her Oryall there she was, 
Closyd well with royall glass ; 
And wyd the windowes she open set, 
The sunne shone in at her closet." 

The Squire of Low Degr^. Rition's Metrical Bomaaoei, toI. iiL p. 149. 

^ Oryel of a wyndowe, cancellusj intendicula" Prompt. Parv. 

''They (the Lords) always eat in Gothick Halls, at the high tahle, or oreille^ 
(which is a little room at the upper end of the hall where stands a table,) with 

the folks at the side tahles." The Coatomi and Maanen of the Engliah, a MS. c. 1678, 

printed in the Antiquarian Bepeitory, 1807, toI. L p. 71. 

Over-story, Objit^i^torie^ The clearstory, or npper story. 

*' Item, in le ovyrkistofie, sunt 10 fenestras." Will, of Woroetter, p. 78. 

" £t quselihet fenestra in le ovyrtiorye continet 5 panellas glasatas." ibid. 8S. 

Oyolo, Fr. Ove, Echine, Quart de rond, Ital. Ovolo, Bottaccio, 
Ger. SBulji : a convex moulding much used in Classical archi- 
tecture; in the Boman examples it is usually an exact quarter 



4 See Oriolum in Ducange. 

' See an interesting paper on this suh- 
ject by Mr. Hamper, Archsologia, toL 
xxiii. He observes that "Oriel is a 
term applied in the middle ages to the 
various objects enumerated in the follow- 
ing classes; — i. A Pent-house, ii. A 
Porch, attached to any edifice, iii. A 



detached Gate-house, iv. An Upper 
Story. V. A Loft vi. A Gallery for 
minstrels." He then cites instances of 
all these uses of the term, and confirms 
Mr. Nares's statement that Oriel windows 
are not mentioned by any ancient writers. 
* See Bay-window and Bower. 
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of a circle^ but in the Grecian it is flatter and is most commonly 
quirked at the top (Plate 75) : in 
middle age architecture it is not ex- 
tensively employed; it is seldom found 
in any but the Decorated style^ and 
is not very frequent in that. 

Pace. A broad step^ or slightly raised space about a tomb^ 
&c.: a portion of a floor slightly raised above the general level. 
See FooT-PACB. 

*' A pace to be made about the Tombe .... which pace shaU contain in 
thickness vj inches and in bredth xviij inches. The Tombe to bear in height 

from the pace iv foot and a half.'' Cont. for Mon. of Bieb. Earl of Warwick, at Warwick. 

Palestra, FR.Palestre, It ai.. Paksira, Gbr. ^ampffd^ule : a 
building amongst the Greeks appropriated to the exercise of 
gymnastic sports: called also Gymnasium. 

Pane, Fr. Pan : an old term formerly used in reference to 
various parts of buildings^ such ajs the sides of a tower^ turret^ 
spire^ &c.^ which were said to be of four^ eighty &c.^ panes^ ac- 
cording to the number of their sides ; it wajs also applied to the 
lights of windows^ the spaces between the timbers in wooden 
partitions^ and other similar subdivisions^ and was sometimes 
synonymous with the term panel; occasionally it was appUed to 
a bay of a building. 

*' And when the said Stepill cometh to the bight of the said bay (body?) then 
hit shall be chaungid and tumyd in viij panesJ'* Cont. for Fotheriughaj charch, p. 27. 
*^ Qnaelibet fenestra in le ovyrhistory continet 5 vel 6 pagettas anglice panysr 

Will, of Worcester, p. 93. 

*'The said Crosse in Abington is begone in 8 panes, and changed in the 
second story into 6 panes, to the deformitie of the same Crosse, this new 
Crosse to be made in Coventry shall be begone in 6 panes, till the fiill finishing 

of the same." Cont. for Coyentxy Cro88 ; Heame's Lib. Niger, rol. ii. p. 603. 

Panel, Fr. Panneau, Ital. Quadro, Gee. Siillung, gclb» This 
term is probably only a diminutive of Pane; it was formerly 
often used for the lights of windows, but is now almost exclusively 
confined to the sunken compartments of wainscoting, ceilings, 
&c., and the corresponding features in stone-work which are so 
abundantly employed in Gothic architecture ajs ornaments on 
walls, ceilings, screens, tombs. Sec. Of the Norman style no 



wooden panels remain; in stone-work Bhallow recesses, to wliich 
this term may be applied, are frequently to be found ; they are 
sometimes single, but oftener in ranges, and are commonly arched, 
and not imuaually serve as 
niches to hold statues, &c. In 
the Early English style, the 
panellings in stone-work are 
more varied; circles, trefoils, I 
quatrefoils,ciuquefoils,&c.,and , 
the pointed oval, called the 
vesica piscis, are commonforms; 
they are also frequently used in 
ranges, like shallow arcades, 
divided by small shafts or mul- u«i.tMk.d«L 

lions, the heads being either plain arches, trefoUs, or cinque- 
foils, and panels similar to these are often used singly; the 
backs are sometimes enriched with foliage, diaper-work, or 
other carvings : specimens of wood-work of the Early English 
style are not numerous ; a common mode of giving the effect of 
ornamental panelhng appears to have been by adding another 
thickness, moulded and cut to the required shapes, upon the 
suriace of plain boarding* : in some churches pieces of plain 
and massive wainscoting are found, with the panels of lai^ 
size, and formed of upright boards with the edges overh^jping 
each other, some of which may perhaps be of this date". In the 
Decorated style wood panelliug is frequently enriched with 
tracery, and sometimes with foliage also, or with shields and 
heraldic devices : stone panelling varies considerably ; it ia very 
commonly arched, and filled with traceiy like windows, or 
arranged in squares, circles, &c., and feathered or filled with 
tracery and other ornaments in different ways ; shields are often 
introduced, and the backs of the panels are sometimes diapered. 

' Thu kiod of coiutructiai) wu lUo the lover pirti of lereeaa; at Stadbnnt 
uud b tulj Decorated votk. cburch, Kent, on th« north side oF tbe 

<• These retiuuni ue lo rude and un- ehincel, ii > put of > plain acreen, of 
attractive that they are frequently over- about the date ISOO, with the lower part 
looked'; in man; catea they appear to be formed in thii way. 
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In the Perpendicular style the iraUs and vaulted ceilings of 
buildings are sometimes almost entirely covered with panelling, 
formed by mullions and tracery resembling the windows ; and a 
variety of other panels of different forms, 
such as circles, squares, quatrefoils, &c., 
are profusely used in the subordinate 
parts, which are enriched with tracery, 
featherings, foliage, shields, &c., in dif- 
ferent ways (Plate 95): in wood panell- 
ing the tracery and ornaments are more 
minute than was nsnal at an earher K»-iAc«k.*.i. 

period, and towards the end of the style these enrichments, 
instead of being fixed on to the panel, are usually carved upon 
it, and are sometimes very smaU and delicate': there is one 
kind of ornament which was introduced towards the end of the 
Perpendicular style, and prevailed for a considerable time, which 
deserves to be particularly mentioned ; it consists of a series of 
straight mouldings worked upon the panel, so arranged, and 
with the ends so formed, as to represent the folds of linen ; it is 
usually called the " linen pattern'." (Plate 96.) Many churches 
have wood ceilings of the Perpendicular style, and some perhaps 
of earlier date, which are divided into panels, either by the timbers 
of the roof, or by ribs fixed on the boarding; some of these are 
highly ornamented, and probably most have been enriched with 
painting. After the expiration of Gothic architecture, panelling 
in great measure ceased to be used in stone-work, but was ex- 
tensively employed in wainscoting and plaster- work ; it was 
sometimes formed in complicated geometrical patterns, and was 
often very highly enriched with a varie^ of ornaments. 

" Onero uxoiem meam ut perficUt de boniB mein panellum feDestrte vitrei, 
quam Galfiidus Spensei primo iDcepit, in ecclesia mek patochiali S. Salratoru 

in MaiUCO, Ebor." T*rt. WUI. Bnmlkf, 1S>1. THt.EbDF.,i>. »s. 

' In earlier work the puieUiBgi sod early Decorated date. 

enrichnienttwereoccMionallyvCTyniinule ' On one of the doors of (he church of 

Bud carved in one «olid piece of wood, St. Saviour at Caen, of late Flamboyant 

especially on small objecta; Ihia Idnd of work, some of the paneli are carved in 

work waa not uofrequept on cheds, ai on imitation of banging drapery, 
that in Saltwood church, Kent, which it of 
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*' In qnalibet fenestra 5 panell.** wm. of WoreMter, p. 900. 

*' It*m, w^in the same chamber a portal! wt panells of drapery worke wt ij 

dores/' Bepencions done within the Kjng'e Tower of Londone, temp. Hen. VIII. 

Bailey's Hist, of the Tower, Appendix, vol. i. 

Paradise. A small private apartment or study; also the 
garden of a convent : the name was likewise sometimes given to 
an open courts or area in front of a churchy and occasionally to 
the cloisters^ and even to the whole space included within the 
circuit of a convent'. 

*' I saw in a litle studiyng Chaumber ther cauUid Paradice the Genealogie of 

the Percys." Leland'« Itin., Tol. i. p. 48. 

Parament^ FK.Parement, Ital. Parato: the furniture^ orna- 
ments^ and hangings of an apartment^ especially of a room of 
state^ or one used for the reception of company. 

*' — daunsing chambres full ofparamenU 
Of liche beddes, and of pauements." Chancer, fo. 208. 

Parapet, ¥n. Parapet, Ital. Parapeito, Ger. SBtujlwel^r : a 
breastwork or low wall used to protect the ramparts of military 
structures, and the gutters, roofs, &c., of churches, houses, and 
other buildings. On military works the parapets are either plain 
walls or battlemented, and they are frequently pierced with 
loopholes and oiUets, through which arrows and other missiles 
might be discharged against assailants. On ecclesiastical and 
domestic buildings parapets are of a different kind: in the 
Norman style they are perfectly plain, or occasionally, perhaps, 
have narrow embrasures in them at considerable intervals apart. 
In the Early English style a few examples are probably to be 
found of embattled parapets, but they are generally straight at 
the top, and are usually perfectly plain, though in rich buildings 
they are sometimes panelled on the front, and in some instances 
are pierced with trefoils, quatrefoils, &c. Decorated parapets 
on plain buildings frequently consist of simple battlements, but 
on rich structures are ornamented in various ways; they are 
frequently straight at the top and panelled, or, more commonly, 

■ It is not unusual to find a memorial possessed monasteries have a Paradise 
of the Paradise preserved in the name of street For further information on this 
a street or court ; many towns which once subject see Ducange. 
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pierced with a series of trefoils, quatrefoils, and other geometrical 
forms, or with ruouing patterns of tracery, especially one peculiar 
to this style, in which the leading line of the stone-work forms 
a continaouB undulation* (St. Kaiy Magdalene, Plate 97) ; em- 
battled parapets are also panelled and pierced in a similar manner : 
in this style the coping of the battlements began to be carried up 
the sides of the merlons bo aa to form a continuoiis line round 
them. In the Perpendicular style plain battlemeoted parapets 
are very common, but they are also very frequently panelled 
or pierced : there are likewise many examples which are straight 
at the top, and these are almost all either panelled or pierced. 
(Plates 97, 98.) See Battlement. 

In France, battlements are of the greatest rarity ; in other 

respects the panq>ets do not differ 

materially &om those of England, 

bnt they are usually pierced and not 

panelled; in early French work they 

sometimesconsistof a series of open ; 

arches, supported on small shafts, as «.oiii..c-.. 

on the cathedrals of Chartres and Bayeux : in Flamboyant work 

the piercings and tracery partake of the peculiar character of the 

style. (Plate 98.) 

Parclobe, Perclose. An enclosure, screen, or railing, such 
as may be used to protect a tomb, to separate a chapel from the 
main body of a church, to form the front of a gallery, or for 
other similar purposes ; it is either of open-work or close. 

"The caipenlers do coTenant to make and set up finely acd workmanly, a 
parcloK of timber about as oigao-lotl ordained to sloud orer the west dore of 

the said chapell." Cmt. for B»aclump thupcl U Wuwick. AJ>. UK. 

" And when this norke was complete eueridell, 
Rounde enuyronne till ryche and freshe to se, 

They made a parelote all of Eban tre." Ljag«»'< Bok» of Ttojb, 

" Parcloi to paxte two roumes, itparation." p>Ug. Elyot, in hit Latin 

Dictionary, 1542, rendera " VacerTa,peTeloKi or rayles, made of tymber, within 

the whiche some thjnge is inclosed," and says that "cinelida are bayes or 

• It is not common to find ■ stnugbt-topped parapet in Decorated irork which ii 
not panelled or pierced. 
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parelctU made aboute the places of judgement, where men not bnng ■atan 
ma;e stand, beholde, and here what is done and spoken amonge the iuges and 
pledours, Siichealjkethingisat Westmjnster Hall about the Common Place, 
and is called the bekens." 

" Pareloot, pargulum, vel perlocutorium." Fmspt. Pur. 
" I will that the roof of that Chapel be raised, the walls eDbanced, the windows 
made with strong iTonwoik, with a qniie, and pereloie." 

WUI or Walter, Lord Mrmljor, U7i, fal TaMuD. TstnMk, ml. i. 

Farqbboabd. See Baeobboaed. 

PAKGBTTINO.PERQETTINOjPERQBNINOjPARai-WOEK. FlaSteT* 

work ; the term appears formerly to have been ased in several 

senses, sometimes for plain plastering 

on vails, btit usnaUy for such as was 

made ornamental; tliis was effected by 

mouldings, foliage, figures, and other 

enrichments, applied in relief, and 

hj various patterns and ornaments ■.d.„,ihiiriai«. 

sunk in the surface of the work or formed on it in a smoother 

material than the rest. Timber houses of the time of Q.ueen 

Elizabeth are often to be found with the exterior ornamented 

with pai^etting : in the market-place at Newark is a wooden 

bouse with small figures and canopies over them in plaster-work, 

between some of the timbers, of earlier date. This term is now 

seldom used, except for the coarse plastering applied to the 

insides of chimney fines. (Plate 99.) 

" Jobanni Beris fn pargettyng et blanchjog \$." 14MI. 

Hilt. DoHlsk. Boip. tiw, p. tecxi t. 

"Willielmo Bljtb, Roberto Gobett, pro le prrgtnyng et wesohpig ecdedw 
de FjnkhaU, cum xqf. soluds pro calke et calce, sxtji." 1489. 

Piiorj oT Finchklf, p. ccclnxlj. 

" Seme men wjU haue their wallys plastered, some ftrgetted, and whytljmed, 
some TOugbecaste, some pricked, some wrought with plajster of Paris." 

Honnul Vnlguu. 

" AboTC which (wayDSCOt) is a border of ireet or pargt tearke wrought, having 
therein sot ele*en pictures of very good workmanship ; the seeling is of the same 
itei 01 "parge worke." Ssmr oftheHuor orwimiiiiidan, lUB. AnhsDi., ni. i. p. loi. 

** Parget, or plajster for walljs, Giftrnn, litura." Proinpi. P»tT. Palsgrave 
gives "pariitu for walles, hltinekUieure ,■ I wyll perget my walles, for it is a 
better syght.' " Trvlutare, to parget.' Xijot. 
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Parlour^ ^atlot, Pr. Porloir, Ital. Parlatorio, Gbr. ©prad^s 
iimmer/a3efuc^itmmer/9Bol[^niimmer: a private apartment to which 
persons can withdraw for conference or retirement : the room 
in a convent in which the inmates were allowed to speak with 
their friends^ sometimes called the '^ speke-house/^ 

*' Now hath eche riche a rule 
To eten by hymselve , 

In a pryvee parlour.'' Pien PloaghmaD'i Yiiion, V. ft798. 

'* Item fecit fieri de loco arborum in parte boriali aul® archiepiscopi, viz. 
claustri, parluram, cameras pro dominis adyenientibus." WQi. of Worawtur, p. 287* 
'* MaJce in thi ship also 

Parloures OOne or two/' Towneley Misteriea, p. 23. 

"The Parlour, the place where merchants used to utter their wares, standing 
betwixt the chapter-house and the church door." Antient Ritei of Durham, p. 89. 

Farrell^ Fb,. AppareS: a chimney-piece; a set of dressings 

or ornaments for a fire-place, &c. 

" The settyng of vij. new parells in rij. chymneys of the foreseid chambres of 
Rygate stone, evy parelV v. fote in wydnes." 

RcpeimcioDi done within the Kjng*! Tower of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 
Biuley's Hist of the Tower, Appendix, yol. i. p. xxix. 

Parvise, ¥r. Purvis, GER.8Sor|)of : a porch, or an open area 
before the entrance of a chnrch ; the name has also been given 
in modem times to the room often found over church porches, 
used sometimes as a school or library. The origin, and in some 
degree the meaning, of the term is involved in obscurity; by 
some it is considered to be a corruption of "Paradise^." The 
name is still common in France for the open spaces round 
cathedrals and churches. Spon, in the account of his travels in 
1675, calls the pronaos of the Parthenon at Athens a parvis*^. 

" Placitantes tunc se diyertunt ad Parvisium." 

Forteecue de land. Leg. Ang., cap. 51. 

*' Venditis in Parvisio libellis." Matt. Paris, an. 1250, p. 534. 

*' A Sergiant of lawe ware and wise, 

That often had beene at the Peruise'' Chancer, p. 8. 

*' Parvyce, •parlatorium, Uguilio in hortor.'' Prompt. Panr. 
" Place nere a churche to walke in, paruis." Pai«g. 

" See Ducange, and also a curious ^ " Au devant da Temple est un pro- 
illustration of the word in Waterhous's naos, ou ^orvw, cou vert comme le Temple, 
Commentary on Fortescue, p. 574 ; the qui tient presque le tiers de toute la fabri- 
passage is given in Todd's Illustrations que.*' Voyage d'ltalie, de Grec, etc., 
of Gower and Chaucer, p. 246. vol. il p. 83. Ed. ] 721. 

N n 
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Paschal, Ital. Ckro pasquale: a stand, or candlestick sup- 
portiDg a candle of very large size, used in the Koman Catholic 
Church at Easter, 

"Also (here was a goodly moniunent belonging to tbe church, called the 
Paschal, which was wont to be set up in the Quire, and there to remain from 

Maundaj Thursda; to tbe WedDesday after Ascension da; And on 

the height of the said Candlesticks or Paiehal uf I^iten, was a &ir large flower 
being the principal flower, which was the seventh candlestick. The Paschal 
in latitude contained almost the breadth of the Quire, in longitude it exlended 
to the height of ihe lower vault, whereon stood along piece of wood^, reaching' 
within a man's length to the uppermost vault or roof of tbe cbuicb, whereon 
did stand a great long squared taper of wax, called the Paschal, having a fine 
conveyance through the said roof of tbe church to light tbe taper wilhal. In 
conclusion, the Puchal was esteemed to be one of tbe rarest monuments in all 
England." Auimt Kim of Dnrhun, p. 19. 

Frequent charges occur in parish accompts for the Paschal 
taper. " (Payde) For tbe Font taper and ihtpatckal taper iSt. 7d. 
(Received) At Ester 1558, for the patcall lyghu 34*." 

Artli. of Bt. Helen'^, Abingdon. ArchvoL, vol. i. pp. \% 15. 
"Item, whether they have upon Eoster-even last past hallowed the Font, 
Fire, or Patehal, or bad any Paschal set up, or burning in their Cburefaes." 
Anicia of Vititoiion by Archbisbop CnamiiT, Ind Eilir. VI. Spurav'i CollKlicm. p. 10. 

Pastoral Staff. The official staff of an archbishop, a bishop, 
or mitred abbot. See Crozier. 

Patand, Fr. Patin .- the bottom plate or sill of a partition or 
screen. " Beredoses of timber with paloni'f of tirobei 
Conl, Ibr BuUEhBmp rbupel it Wirwidi. A.D. 14: 

Paten, Fr. P'aiene, Ital. Patena .\ a smii 
plate or salver used in the celebration of tl 
EuchariBt : it was so formed in ancient timi 
as to fit the chalice, or cup, as a cover; ar 
was most commonly made of gold or silver. n^,^c.^M^ 

Patera, Fr. Patere, Ital. Patera: a circular ornament 
resembling a dish, often worked in rehef 
on friezes, &c., in Classical architecture; 
the term has also come to be applied to a 
great variety of flat ornaments used in all 
styles of architecture, to many of which it 
is extremely inappropriate, such as the — iii.Z,''^~ 
flowers on Gothic cornices, &c. 

^ .K gTF« portion of many of tlie \aige cimdlcs used in Romiin Catliolic churebe* 
a utiiiciBl, the upper pact anlj being of wax. 
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Pax^ )Pax(tet)e. A small tablet^ having on it a representation 
of the Crucifixion, or some other Christian symbol, oflfered to the 
congregation in the Romish Church to be kissed in the celebra- 
tion of the Mass : it was usually of silver or other metal, with a 
handle at the back, but was occasionally of other materials; 
sometimes it was enamelled and set with precious stones. The 
pax was introduced when the osculum pacis, or kiss of peace, 
was abrogated on account of the confusion which it produced. 

*^ Unam paxbrede VOCatam relik." Tent. Johan. de Meavz, 1S77. Tnt Ebor., p. 101 : 

**A Paxbrede of silTer and gilte, of the value of iiij marcs." 

Will of Hen. VII., p. S4. 

" Dedi eis unum Deosculaloriuiii, viz. a Paxbred deauratum, cum Ymagine 

Trinitatis." WUl of Archbishop Botherham, 1498. Hearne'g Lib. Niger, toI. ii. p. 673. 

"Also the Gospeller carried a marvellous fair book having the Epistles and 
Gospels in it, and layed it on the altar ; which book had on the outside of the 
covering the picture of our Saviour Christ, all of silver of goldsmith's work, all 
parcel gilt, very fine to behold ; which book did serve for the Pax in the mass." 

Antient Bites of Durham, p. 15. 

" j pax deosculator' arg' aym' cum uno crucifixo." 

InTentory of Crown Jewels, 3rd Edward III. Arch., vol. x. p. 850. 

" Lego . . . dictis cantariis j paxebrede de argento." 

Test. D. Johanni Deperdon, Militis A.D. 1402. Test. Ebor. p. S95. 

*^ Osculatorium, sc. Pacis ad Missam." 

Ljnwode, ap. Gibson, Codex, p. 201. Conict. 

Pedestal, Fr. Piedestal, Sock, Ital. Piede- ^ 
8tallo,Basamento, GER.Untetfag: a substructure 
frequently placed under columns in Classical 
architecture : it consists of three divisions ; the 
base, or foot, next the ground; the dado, or die, 
forming the main body; and the cornice, or 
surbase mouldings, at the top. b. 

Pediment, Ital. Frontispizio : the triangular termination used 
in Classical architecttu'e at the ends of buildings, over porticos, 
&c., corresponding to a gable in middle age architecture ; it is 
much less acute at the top than a gable: most of the porticos on 
the fronts of Greek and Roman buildings support pediments; 
in Roman work the dressings over doors and windows are some- 
times arranged in a similar form, and called by the same name ; 
in debased Roman work pediments of this last-mentioned kind 
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are occasionally circular instead of angular on the top^ a form 
wldch is also common in Italian architecture. The term is 
often applied by modem writers to the small gables and tri- 
angular decorations over niches^ doors^ windows^ &c.^ in Gothic 
architecture. 

Pele-towbr. See Pilb-toweb. 

Pelican. The representation of this bird vulning herself^ as 
expressed heraldically, occurs not unfrequently as a sacred emblem 
among the ornaments of churches. A beautiful specimen is 
preserved at Ufford^ Suffolk^ at the summit of the elaborately 
carved spire of wood which forms the cover of the font ; and 
another occurs over the font at North Walsham, Norfolk. The 
import of this symbol is thus explained in the Ortus Yocabulorum^ 
compaedearlyinthefifteenthcentury; "fertur, si verum est, earn 
occidere natos suos^ eosque per triduum lugere^ deinde seipsum 
vulnerare^ et aspersione sui sanguinis vivos facere filios suos. 

Versus^ Ut pellicanus fit matris sanguine sanus, 

Sic sanati sumus nos omnes sanguine nati, 

id est^ Christi.^' The lectern of brass was occasionally made in 
the form of a pelican^ instead of that of an eagle^ a specimen 
of which is to be seen in Norwich cathedral; and previous to 
the Reformation there was another at Durham^ as appears from 
the Antient Rites of that church. 

Pendant^ Yr.CuI de Lampe, Queue: a hanging ornament 
much used in Grothic architecture^ particularly in late Per- 
pendicular work, on ceilings, roofs, &c. : on stone vaulting they 
are frequently made very large, and are generally highly enriched 
with mouldings and carvings^; good specimens are to be seen 
in Henry Vll.th's chapel, Westminster; the Divinity school, 
Oxford; St. Lawrence, Evesham, &c. In open timber roofs 
pendants are frequently placed under the ends of the hammer- 

® No example of a pendant earlier than Caudebec, in Normandy, of the date of 

the Perpendicular style, can be referred to the latter part of the fifteenth century, 

in this country. In France they are and another on a stone vault in a church 

much less abundant than in England ; at Langres, which seems to belong to the 

there is a very fine one suspended from Decorated style, 
the stone vaulting of the Lady-chapel at 
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bemns, and in other parts where the conBtmction will allow of 
them (Weare Gifford, Plate 125*), aa in the ; 
hall of Eltham pelace, that of Christ Church, ~ 
and several other colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; they are also occasionally used 
undertheendsof bai^e-boarda. (Plate 101.) 
About the period of the expiration of Gothic 
architecture, and for some time afterwards, 
pendants were often used on plaster ceilings, 
occasionally of considerable size, though 
usually small. This name was also formerly 
used for the spandrels veiy frequently found 
in Gothic roofs under the ends of the tie- 
beams, which are sostained at the bottom iiutwchnv ou. 
by corbels or other supports projecting from the walls. 

" The pillars and chupetiels that the uches and patdantt shall rest upon shall 
be altogedir of Fiee-st«ne." Cdhifbii ibr FniheriDgiAr, a.d, uas, p. ii. 

Pendentive, Fr. Peadentif, Ital. Pendema. The portion of 
a groined ceiling supported by one pillar or impost, and bounded 
by the apex of the longitudinal and transverse vaults; in Gothic 
ceilings of this kind the ribs of the vaults descend &om the apex 
to the impost of each pendentive, where they become united. Also 
the portion of a domical vault which descends into the comer of 
an angular building when a ceiling of this kind is placed over 
a straight-sided area ; pendentives of this kind are common in 
Byzantine architecture but not in Gothic; specimens may how- 
ever be seen at St, Nicolas, at filois, in France, of a date corre- 
sponding with our Early English style. 

Penthouse, Ifitnttt. An open shed or projection over a door, 
window, flight of steps, &c., to form a protection against the 
weather. 

" In sarcacione tabulsjum pro le penien io introitu vjJ. Item uno caxpenlario 
pro opere buo ciica le penUa xiigit. ob." 1432. Hiat DbuIid. Scrip, tnt, f. rcciUt. 

" Repaiacio ustrinie .... cum emendacioneajipmfictisituati super grediu 
ascendenlea ad gianaria ibidera." 1440. iMd. p. mni. 

" Made a new clerc store; in the wegt ende of the greate cfaambre . . . . wi 
a penlAout over ibe hed of it for y wether." Rtpcmiou dou wiOuD iii« Krng'H Tun' 

oTLoDdoD, Ump. Hen. VIII. Bsiler'' Hill. arthilinret.AppeDdu, vol. i. p. ix. 
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Pentastyle, Ital. Peniastilo : a portico of five columns. 

Perch^ iPerit, ^eatd^. An old name sometimes given to a 
bracket or corbel. The large wax candles used in Roman 
Catholic churches were formerly sometimes called Pearches. 

Pergenyno. See Pargetting. 

Peripteral, ¥b., Peripiere, Ital, Periptero, Ger. @in SE€mj>el 
gtingSumfterpgcL See Temple. 

Peristyle, Pr. Peristyle, Ital. Peristilio, Loggiato, Ger. |)c:^ 
rtfipl: a court, square, or cloister, in Greek and Roman buildings, 
with a colonnade round it; also the colonnade itself surrounding 
such a space. 

Perpendicular Style^. The last of the styles of Gothic 
architecture which flourished in this country ; it arose gradually 
&om the Decorated during the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, and continued till the middle of the sixteenth : the 
name is derived from the arrangement of the tracery, which 
consists of perpendicular lines, and forms one of its most striking 
features. At its first appearance the general effect was usually 
bold and good ; the mouldings, though not equal to the best of 
the Decorated style, were well defined; the enrichments effective 
and ample without exuberance; and the details dehcate without 
extravagant minuteness ; subsequently it underwent a gradual 
debasement ; the arches became depressed ; the mouldings im- 
poverished; the ornaments crowded, and often coarsely executed; 
and the subordinate features confused from the smallness and 
complexity of their parts ^. A leading characteristic of the 
style, and one which prevails throughout its continuance, is the 



' This name was first used by Mr. 
Rickman. 

' Although this style is certainly in- 
ferior to the Decorated, and underwent 
progressive deterioration, there are many 
fine buildings to be met with of various 
dates which were erected during its con- 
tinuance : one of the latest entire build- 
ings that deserves commendation is 
\Vhiston church, Northamptonshire, built 
in 153'(, and this shews very considerable 



signs of debasement. One common de- 
fect in late Perpendicular work is the 
lavish introduction of ornament, which is 
frequently crowded together in a way that 
creates an efi^ect of the greatest confusion : 
another is the paucity of the mouldings, 
owing to the constant use of large and 
shallow hollows; these sometimes occupy 
nearly the whole width of the jambs of 
doors, windows, &c. 
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square arrangement of the mouldings over the heads of doorways, 
creating a spandrel on each side 
above the arch, which is usually 
ornamented with tracery, foliage, g 
or a shield (Plate 51); the jambs ' 
of doorways have sometimes niches 
i n them, but are generally monl ded, 
frequently with one or more small 
shafts, and sometimes the round 
mouldings have bases but no ; 
capitals. The perpendicular ar- I 
rangement of the window tracery 
has been already alluded to; the B~^>c..brt.u 

same principle is also followed in panellings. Another peculiarity 
of this style is the constant use 
of transoms crossing the mullions 
at right angles, and in lai^e win- 
dows these are occasionally re- 
peated several times; bands of qua- , 
trefoils and other similar omaments 
are also more frequently employed 
than in the earlier styles, and 
are often carried across the panel- 
lings and vertical hues, creating 
a rectilinear arrangement, which 
also pervades most of the sub- 
ordinate parts, that gives an air 
of stiffness which is peculiar. m m,*-!.. o.h~i 
Panelling is used most abundantly on walls, both internally and 
externally, and also on vaulting; some buildings are almost 
entirely covered vrith it, as Henry Vll.th's chapel at Westminster; 
fan-tracery vaulting, which is peculiar to this style, is almost 
invariably covered with panelling. (Plate 146.) The arches 
are sometimes two-centred, but at least as frequently four- 
ceutred ; at the commencement of the style of good elevation, 
but subsequently much flattened: in small openings ogee arches 
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are sometimes used ; and a 
few rare examples of elliptical 
arches are to be found, as the 
west doorway of Loughbo- 
rough church, Leicestershire, 
andasmalldoorwayat Horton 
Priory, Kent. The roofs of 
this style are often made orna- 
mental, and have the whole 
of the framing exposed to 
view; manyof them are of high 
pitch, and have a very magni- 
ficent effect, the spaces be- 
tween the timbers being filled 
with tracery, and the beams 
arched, moulded, and orna- 
mented in various ways; and 
sometimes pendants, figures 
of angels, and other carvings, 
are introduced; the largest 
roof of this kind is that on 

Westminster Hall, erected in b^—cju,. ...im. 

the reign of Richard II. ; tine specimens also remain at Eltham 
palace, Kent; Crosby Hall, London; Christ Church hall, Ox- 
ford, &c., and on some churches {Plates 124, 125, 125*) : the 
flatter roofs are sometimes Uned with boards and divided into 
panels by ribs, or have the timbers open, and both are fre- 
quently enriched with mouldings, carvings, and other orna- 
ments; good specimens exist on the chorch at Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 

Perpent-stone, l^trientter, IPetpan, Fa. Pierres a deux pare- 
metu, lTAh.Diaiom, Gbb. iDur^binber, SBintcfleine : a large stone 
reaching through a wall so aa to appear on both sides of it ; the 
same as what is now usually called a bonder, bond-stone, or 
through, except that these are often used in rough- walling, while 
the term perpent-stone appears to have been applied to squared 
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stones, or ashlar ; bonders also do aot always reacli through a 
wall. The term is still used in some districts j in Gloucester- 
shire, ashlar thick enough to reach entirely through a vail, and 
shew a fair face on hoth sides, is called Parpiiy ashlar. This 
name may perhaps also have heen sometimes given to a corbel. 
" Eidem pio Kxxvij ulniB de perpent' achillar', precium ulns vj J. xviijt. yjd." 
1430. Hill. Danelm. Scrip, tm, ccmT).' 

" Ptrpim — Perpenden or perpent Etones ; 
stones made just as thick as Si wall, and 
shewing: theii smoothed ends on either ude 
thereof." CotgnTi. 

Peepeyn-wall'. a pier, but- 
tress, or other support, projectiiig 
from a wall to sustain a beam, 
roof, &c. The term Ferpent>wall 
would signify a wall built of per- 
pent ashlar. 

*' And to the two respownds of the «a;d 
Quere shsl be two perpei/n-tealU jojning 
of iree-BloDe clen wraght ; that is to saj, 
con on aither side of the mjddel Qwere 

dore." CoDi™«IbrFothiiingh«y Ch., p. iS. Uml. c«l»d™i. 

Pew, Pue, F&.Bime, liKh. Banco di ckieaa, Ger. .Rin^nflttl)!. 
It is unnecessary in a work of this kind to say anything of the 
modem style of pews, with which most of our chiu^hes are filled ; 
they were introduced subsequently to the Reformation, and the 
use of them was considerably promoted by the puritans; an 
early specimen of a pew of this kind exists in Cuxton church, 
Kent. Previous to the Refomiation the naves of churches, 

^ Almoct immedistel; iJler this entry of the scribe, is doubtful, 

the following item occurs i "pro^tuialv ' This word ia most pnibiblj derired 

ulnsmm ieparapentachilUri,etcKitti." fromlheoldfiench, Puptugne, Paqieine, 

The circumstance of the sshlsl being which Colgrsve interprets "a pillar, bul- 

mentioned in connection with crests, tiesse, or supporter of stone- work a, serving 

seems to imply thst it was intended for to bear up a beam, or summer in a wall :" 

parapets, and if so it must hsve been HoUyband, ISSO, renders it " the atsy to 

perpent sshlsr; but whether the word upholde the great besme in s wall," ini- 

"psrspent" is synonymous with parapet, plying a coibcL 
or with perpent, or arises from an error 



which were occupied hj the coogregation, were tuobU^ fitted 
with fixed seats, which were parted from 
each other hj waioscotiiig, Tarying in 
height from about two feet and a half 
to three fert, and were partially enclosed 
at the ends next the passages, sometimes 
with framed panelling, hut oftener with 
solid pieces of wood, which were very 
generally either panelled or carved on 
the firont; sometimes these rose con- 
siderably above the wainscoting, and 
were terminated with carred finials, or 
poppies, but they more frequently ranged 
with the rest of the work, and were 
often straight at the top and finished 
with the same c^iping-moulding, but 
were sometimes cut into a variety of wwi— w.i.— -u.^ 
shapes; these end enclosures occupied about the width of the 
seat, and the remainder of 
the space was left entirely 
open. The partitions some- 
times reached down to the 
floor, and sometimes only 
to a little below the seats; 
they were usually perfectly 
plain, but the wainscoting 
next the cross passages was 
generally ornamented with 
panellings, tracery, small but- , 

tresses, &c. : opposite to the ' -"' ' - 

seat in each division, or pew, Du.t«B^. 

a board was frequently fixed, considerably narrower, but in other 
respects exactly like the seat; sometimes it was placed at a 
rather higher level. This kind of pewing was arranged so as to 
leave a broad passage down the middle of the nave, and a 
narrower one down each aisle, with cross passages to the difiierent 
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doorways^ &c. ; it was placed either on the pavings fixed to oak 
plates^ or on a wooden floor. This mode of fitting the naves of 
churches was certainly very general for a long time before the 
Reformation^ but it was probably not universal ; it is difficult to 
ascertain when it was first introduced^^ but it is likely to have 
been partially used at an early period; a few examples are to be 
met with which appear to be of late Decorated character, but the 
great majority of specimens that exist are of the Perpendicular 
style. Very numerous churches retain portions of the ancient 
seating; at Finedon, Northamptonshire, it is nearly perfect. 
(Plates 102, 103.) An early notice of a pew occurs in the will 
of William Wintringham, of London, who directs his interment 
to be in the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Old IHsh Street, and 
an inscription on brass to be placed near the ^'Sedile yocat' 
Anglice, pewe.^^ A.D. 1453^: the word pewe at that time 
signified an open seat. 

Piazza. A term adopted from the Italian; an open area, or 
square, encompassed with buildings. 

Pier, PR.Pi/ier,Pierfrot/, Massif, lTAh.Pila, GBB.IBrucfertpfeUcr, 
@trebef)fetler : the solid mass between doors, windows, and other 
openings in buildings ; the support of a bridge, &c., on which 
the arches rest. This name is often given to the pillars in 
Norman and Gothic architecture, but not very correctly™. See 
Pillar. 

Pilaster, Fr. Pilastre, Ital. PUastro, Gbr. ^ila^zx, \)iete(f ige 
@tit^en : a square column, or piUar, used in Classical architec- 
ture, sometimes disengaged, but generally attached to a wall, 
from which it projects a third, fourth, fifth, or sixth of its 



^ Open seats, or benches, are mentioned 
at Exeter, in 1287, and are alluded to by 
Durandus as used in his time. In the 
parish accounts of St Margaret's, West- 
minster, the following entry occurs, 1509. 
" Item of Sir Hugh Vaughan, knight, for 
his part of a pew 6s. 8d.' ' Gent Magazine, 
Ixix. 838. On the Continent, churches do 
not appear to have been often fitted with 
pewiug : in France they haye, till lately. 



been generally left quite open, and the 
congregation, for a trifling contribution » 
have been provided with chairs, but re- 
cently pews have been introduced in many 
cases, some open and some closed with 
doors. 

' Gough's Sep. Mon., vol. ii p. 171. 

" Bickman has adopted this term in- 
stead of Pillar. 
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breadth. The Greeks formed their pilasters of the same breadth 
at the top and bottom^ and gave them capitals and bases differ- 
ent from those of the orders with which thejr were associated ; 
the Romans usually gave them the same capitals and bases 
as the columns^ and often made them diminish upwards in the 
same manner. 

FiLE-TowEii^ Pele-tower. This term is almost peculiar to 
the northern parts of the kingdom ; it seems to have signified a 
small fortress^ dwellings or tower^ capable of being defended 
against any sudden marauding expedition ; pile-towers are con- 
stantly to be found mentioned in the Tillages on the Scottish 
borders^ and probably the inhabitants took refuge in them as a 
matter of course whenever the Scots made an irruption^ and 
there defended themselves if attacked^ or waited till the enemy 
were gone". Church towers appear to have been sometimes 
used for the same purpose. Some of these towers^ which were 
used for habitations^ have had additions made to them subsequent 
to their erection : Heifer-haw tower^ near Alnwick^ and a tower 
in Corbridge church-yard, were probably pele-towers only. Pile, 
a fortress, occurs only in names of places in the Isle of Man, 
Lancashire, and the neighbouring parts, but it is an archaic 
term not exclusively northern. Pabyan says that William Rufus 
*^ buylded in sundry places (in Wales) strong castels and pyles, 
by meane whereof more and more they were plucked to obedy- 
ence.'' The term occurs in Piers Ploughman^s Vision, line 13687. 

" By the Chyich Garth of Thume is a praty Pile or Castelet wd dikid, now 
usid for a Prison for offenders in the Forestes." LeUmd'a itin., toI. i. p. 38. 

Pillar, |pflet, iPgllet, Fa.Pi/ier, Poinqon, CoUmne, iTAL.Pi/iera, 
Colonelh, G£a.$fetler^@aule: this term is frequently confounded 
with colunm^ but a pillar differs from a column in not bein^ 
subservient to the rules of Classical proportion, and in not 
necessarily consisting of a single circular shaft. The pillars 
used in medieval architecture are subject to no fixed rules, and 

" Robert Brune, in his version of Lang- and set up as occasion might require, for 
toft's Chronicle, gives this name to a the purposeeither of aggression or defence, 
wooden structure capable of being removed Chron., p. 157. 



both in form and pToportion differ from each 
other in a very surprising degree j in most 
respects their configuration is changed in each 
of the styles, but the varieties that are to be 
met with of every age are nearly equally numer- 
ous. In the Norman style they are generally 
massive, and are frequently circular, with capitals 
either of the same form, or square; they are 
sometimes ornamented with channels, or flutes, 
in various forms, spiral, zigzag, reticulated, &c.; 
in plain buildings a square or rectangular pillar, 
or pier, is occasionally found ; a polygonal, . 
usually octagonal, pillar is also used, especially a 

towards the end of the style, and is generally ' 

of lighter proportions than most of the other ><.Fw^i><nku,u^ 
kinds; but, besides these, clustered or compound pillars are 
extremely numerous and much varied, the simplest of them 
consists of a square with one 
or more rectangular recesses 
at each comer, but a more 
common form is one resem- 
bling these, with a small cir- 
cular shaft in each of the re- 
cesses, and a larger one, semicircular, on two (or on each) of the 
feces; most of the 
compound pillars 
partake of this ar- 
rangement,though j 
other varieties are ' 
by no means rare. 
{Plates 104, 106.) 
In the Early Eng- 
lish style, plain circular or octagonal shafts are frequently used, 
especially in plain buildings", but many other, and more com- 

° In FnDce, «ing;le round pillm tie much more common Ihan in tbii country, 
and are used in enriched buildings. 
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plicated^ kinds of pillars are employed ; the commonest of these 
consists of a large central shafts which is generally circular, with 
smaller shafts (usually four) round it ; these are frequently made 
of a finer material than the rest and polished^ but they are often 
worked in courses with the central part of the pillar^ and are 
sometimes filleted ; in this style the pillars are very constantly 
banded. (Plates 104, 107, 108.) In the Decorated style the 
general form of clustered pillars changes from a circular to a 
lozenge-shaped arrangement, or to a square placed diagonally, but 
many other varieties are also to be met with; they sometimes 
consist of small shafts surrounding a larger one, and are some- 
times moulded ; the small shafts and some of the mouldings are 
often filleted; plain octagonal pillars are also very frequently 
employed in village churches : towards the end of this style a 
pillar consisting of four small shafts separated 
by a deep hollow and two fillets is common, as 
it is also in the Perpendicular style, but the 
hollows are usually shallower, and the disposition 
of the fillets is diflferent. (Arundel, Plate 109.) 
A plain octagonal piUar continues in use through- 
out the Perpendicular style, though it is not so frequent as at 
earlier periods, and its sides are occasionally slightly hollowed. 
In Decorated work a few of the mouldings of the piers occasionally 
run up into the arches and form part of the archivolt, as at Bristol 
cathedral, but in Perpendicular buildings this arrangement is 
much more common, and in some cases the whole of the mould- 
ings of the pillars are continued in the arches without any capital 
or impost between them : the forms are various, but in general 
arrangement they usually partake of a square placed diagonally; 
sometimes however they are contracted in breadth so as to become 
narrower between the archways (from east to west) than in the 
opposite direction : the small shafts attached to the pillars in this 
style are usually plain circles, but are occasionally filleted, and in 
some instances are hoUow-sided polygons. (Plates 105, 108, 109.) 

'* Colampnae enim ecclesise quae vulgo pilarii dicuntur." 

Oorvase, Twyid. Dce«m. Scrip. 1290. 
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"The pilen, viih the arches and the clereBtoTy." c<utfbrCattartrkcii.,p. lo, 
" The Pitlari and ChapetielB that the Arches and Pendants shall rest upon." 

Cmlncl ftir FoUwrisghmj Church, p. 11. 

Pinnacle, ^ttttcU, Fr. Faite, Pinacle, AiffuUle, Ital. Pinacolo, 
AffugUa, GEH.®ilpfeI,9)mnaIi}I,3>iin!; a Bmall turret or tall orna- 
mCDtj usually taperiog towards the top, mucli used in Gothic 
architecture as a termination to huttresses, &c. ; it is also very 
frequently employed in parapets, especially at the angles, and 
sometimes on the tops of gables and other elevated situations : 
it consists of a shaft and top ; this last is generally in the form 
of a small Bpire, surmounted vrith a fioial, and often crocketed 
at the angles, and is sometimes called a finial. Pinnacles are 
not used in the Norman style, though there exist a few small 
turrets, of late date, vith pointed terminations, which appear to 
be their prototypes, as at the west end of Rochester cathedral, 
and the north transept of the church of St. 
Etdenne at Caen. In the Early English style 
they are not very ahnndant, though examples 
are hy no means rare ; they are either circular, 
octagonal, or squareP ; some are perfectly plain, 
as at the east end of Battle church, Sussex ; 
others are surroimded with small shafts, as at 
the west end of Wells cathedral j and in some 
instances the tops are crocketed : towards the 
latter part of this style the system of surmount- 
ing each face of the shaft with a small pediment 
was introduced; and about the same period the 
shafts began to he occasionally made of open- 
work, so as to form niches for statues. Deco- 
rated pinnacles are veiy numerous, they have 
tiie shafts sometimes formed into niches, and 
sometimes panelled or quite plain, and each of ,uu.ck~*<— .. 

' Tlierp ne large open tuirebi, which ronn at the (outhem ipire, and hexafiODttI 

from their pogition end prapoitiouate liie at the DOrthern ; their date ia ceftainly 

must be called pinnacles, at the bases of not lalei than oui Eirl; Eoglish ttj^t, 

the westem spitea of the church of St and the; appear to be as old as the com- 
Etieoae at Caen, which are of triangular 
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the sides almost invariably tenninates in a pediment ; the tops 
are generally crocketed, and always have finials on the points : 
in form they are most usually square^ but are some- 
times octagonal, and in a few instances hexagonal 
and pentagonal; occasionally, in this style, square 
pinnacles are placed diagonally. In the Perpendicular 
style they do not in general differ much from those of 
the Decorated; polygonal forms are not very fre- 
quently found, and square pinnacles are yery much 
oftener placed diagonally on buttresses, &c.; they are _^ 
also, in rich buildings, abundantly used on the offsets ' 
of buttresses, as well as at the tops : instead of the 
small pediments over the sides of the shaft, it is some- r£^u!S^ 
times finished with a complete moulded cornice, or capping, out 
of which the top of the pinnacle rises, and sometimes in the place 
of a top of this kind the figure of an animal holding a vane, or 
some other device, is used^ : there are a few examples of pinnacles 
in this style with ogee-shaped tops. (Plates 25, 110, and 
Thombury, Plate 98.) This term is sometimes applied to 
turrets, and William of Worcester uses it for a spire'. 

*^ And eke in ech of the pinaclet 
Weren sondrie habitacles.** chaacOT, fo. 280. 

"And farther to set on eveiy principall pinnacle in the lowest stoiy of the 
same new Crosse, the Ymage of a Beast or a foule, holding up a fane, and on 
everie principall pinnacle in the second story the image of a naked Boj with a 
Targett, and holding a Fane." 

Ckint. for Corentrj CroM. Heame'f Lib. Niger, vol. ii. p. 6S0. 

Piscina, Yn. Piscine, Ital. Piscina, Ger. SBajfer^oItcr, SBSajfers: 
beef en > a water-drain formerly placed near to an altar in a church; 
it consists of a shallow stone bason, or sink, with a hole in the 
bottom to carry off whatever is poured into it ; it is fixed at a 
convenient height above the floor, and was used to receive the 
water in which the priest washed his hands, as well as that with 

^ These figures were very frequently to have carried figures, 
heraldic. The pinnacles of the Beauchamp ' *' Spera sive pinaculum" — '* magnum 

chapel at Warwick terminate with heavy pinaculum sive spera." Itin., pp. 241, 249. 
square tops, and seem evidently intended 
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which the chalice was rinsed at the time of the celebration of 
the mass* ; it is phiced vithiu a niche, 
though the bason very frequently pro- 
jects before the face of the wall, and is 
Bometimea supported on a shaft rising 
from the floor ; in many instances, par- 
ticularly in those of Early English and ' 
early Decorated date, there are two 
basons, and drains', and occasionally , 
three; within the niche there is also i 

often found a wooden or stone shelf, which ; 
served the purpose of a credence-table, 
to receive certain of the sacred vessels , , "■ ^ > ,■ 
that were used in the service of the *».>«».. 

mass, previous to their being required at the Altar; sometimes 
there is room at the bottom of the niche for these to stand at 
the side of the bason : in this country the piscina is almost 
invariably on the south side of the Altar, and usually in the 
south wall (though sometimes in the eastern), hut in Normandy 
it is not uncommon to find it on the north side, when the 
situation of the Altar is such as to render that more convenient 
than the south. No piscinas are known to exist in this country 
of earlier date than the middle of the twelfth century, and of 
that age they are extremely rare" : of the thirteenth and suc- 
ceeding centuries, down to the period of the Reformation, they 

■ A piscina was also very frequently ■ PisciiiM of Norman ohiractcr remain 
provided in the veaUy to receive llie water in Ramaejr church, Hants; in the crypts 
in which the priest washed hi» hmdi pre- of Gloucester cathedral ; in St Martin's, 
TiouB to putting on his robes. Leicester! Ryarahchurch, Kent; Tower- 

■ The drains of the piscinas in the lejr church, Buclcs; Horbliug church, 
chapels which miTound theohoirof Notre Lincolnshire; Cromarsh church, Oion ; 
Dune, Paris, on the aoulh side, are re- Southleigh, Oxon : in the rnins of Kirlc- 
markahle as terminating externally in stall abbey, Yorkahire, there are no less 
gargoyles, fanned like the heads and fore than seven very tale Norman pisciuEC, 
quarters of lions oi monstrous animals, one in the chancel, the others in chapels 
and have their apertures several feel on the eul sideoftbe transepta. That in 
ahoTethesoi],iD place of the usualdrains Jesus college chapel, Cambridge, is of 
communicating directly through the wall tnmaition character, approaching nearly 
or Boor into the earth. to Early English. 
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are very abundant^ and are to be found (or at least traces of them) 
in the chancel of most churches that have not been rebuilt^ and 
very frequently at the eastern ends of the aisles of the nave 
also^: their forms and decorations are very various^ but the 
character of the architectural features will always decide their 
date. (Plates 111, 112, 113.) 
" Propealtare etiam quod Christum significat collocatur piactna seu lavacrwn^ 

in quo manUS lavantury." Danndi BationAle. 

Pix, Pyx, Fr. Ciboire, Ital. Pisside : the ornamented box, or 
casket, in which the consecrated host is 
preserved in the Roman Catholic Church 
for the use of the sick*, or the wafers 
previously to consecration ; it was made 
of the most costly materials, and was 
placed upon the Altar under a taber- 
nacle, or canopy, within which it was 
sometimes suspended, and sometimes 
raised upon a stand or foot ; in form it 
was frequently circular, and closed with a 
cover*; occasionally, when suspended, it was in the form of a dove, 
^* PixU qus cum eucharista desuper altare pendebat, abrupto vinculo corruit." 

Gervase of Dover, Tvyvd. Decern. Scrip. 1352. A.D. 1140. 
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* Altars were commonly placed at the 
eastern ends of the aisles, previous to the 
Reformation. The existence of a piscina 
is always a sign that an Altar once stood 
near it. 

r In an ancient MS. of Injunctions for 
the Diocese of Lincoln (preserved in the 
Bodleian Library), a provision is made for 
such churches as were without piscinas. 
A hole in the pavement by the Altar was 
to be the substitute. Gent's Mag., vol 
Ixiz. p. 838. 

* The Latin tenn pix is derived from 
the Greek -rv^is, a box, and denotes the 
small shrines, or caskets, in which relics 
were kept ; also the boxes which were often 
placed near images, the tombs of saints, 
and other objects considered worthy of 
peculiar veneration to receive the contri- 



butions of worshippers; it was also used 
for a box of any kind, as in the will of 
Constantine del Damme, apothecaiy of 
York, 1398, in which it is applied to the 
boxes wherein he kept his plasters and 
ointments — " simul cum pixidibusj & un- 
guentis, & omnibus emplastris, ac pixidi- 
bus migoribus & minoribus vacuis." Test 
Ebor., p. 245. 

* In an account-roll of the Priory of 
Coldingham, 1367, published by the Sur- 
tees Society, the Pix is called coupe, pro- 
bably from its being formed like a 
covered cup or goblet "In uno coupe 
pro corpore dominico retinendo." Priory 
of Coldingham, p. liiij. Fine specimens 
of ancient pixes are preserved among the 
plate belonging to Corpus Christi and 
New colleges, Oxford. 
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** Lego certa jocalia de auro pro pixide honesta pro corpore Christ! apud 

Burton Conestable de novo fienda." T«st. MatUd. Conestable, 1419. T«t.£bor.,p. 396. 

*' Forasmoche as we have often and many tymes, to our inwarde reg^ete and 
displeasure, seen ... .in diverse and many Churches of oure Reame, the 
holie Sacrament of the Aulter kept in ful simple and inhonest Fixes, specially 

Fixes of copre and tymbre ; we have appointed to he made furthwith 

Fixes of silver and gilte, in a great nomhre every of the said Fixes 

to he of the value of iiij/., gamisshed with our annes, and rede Roses and 

Poortcolis crowned : of the which Fixes we wol, that every Parisshe 

church within this our Beame, not having a Fixe, nor noon other honest vessell 
of silver and gilte, nor of silver ungilted, for the keping of the said Holy 
Sacrament have of oure gifte . . oon." wni of Hen. vii., p. S8. 

" Statuimus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
in decenti tabemaculo, vel ex lapide, vel ex ligno et ferro, tantse amplitudinis 
sic construendo et fabrefaciendo, ut sacram pixidem in qua reconditur sacra- 
mentum commode recipere possit super summum altare, sub salva custodia 
seris et clavibus firmanda, in futurum recondatur." 

Viritatio EccIm. Dunelm., 1556. Hut. Dunelm. Scrip, tres, p. ccccItUJ. 

Planceer^ Ital. Sqffitta della cornice : the sofi&t or under side 
of the corona of a cornice in Classic architecture. 

Plat-band, Fr. Plate-bande, Ital. Fascia, Gbr. ^latU : a flat 
fascia, band, or string, whose projection is less than its breadth: 
the lintel of a door or window is also sometimes called by this 
name. 

Plate, piatl. A general term applied to almost all horizontal 
timbers which are laid upon walls, &c., to receive other timber- 
work : that at the top of a building immediately under the roof, 
is a wall-plate; those also which receive the ends of the joists of 
the floors above the ground-floor are called by the same name. 

*' Expended in the repair of the work of the said chapel, one piece of timber 
called piate, twenty feet long, and three feet wide, lying within the wall under 
the roof of the same chapel, upon which several beams are placed and fixed." 

Account of Martisg de T»ning, controller of the workd in the Palace of Weetminiiter, 
19th Edw. in. Ap. Smith's Antiquities of Weetminster, p. 208. 

" A roffe of tymber and a bourde made complete, wt a somer and joystes w^ 
joU peces and plaits p'teynyng to the same." 

ReperaciouB done within the Kyng's Tower of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailey'i Hist, of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. zriii. 

Plinth, Fa. Plinthe, Socle, Ital. Plinto, Ger. 9)lint^e, Xafil : 
a square member forming the lower division of the base of a 
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column^ &c. (Plate 34) *• ; also the plain projecting face at the 
bottom of a wall immediately above the ground : in Classical 
buildings the plinth is sometimes divided into two or more 
gradations, which project shghtly before each other in succession 
towards the ground, the tops being either perfectly flat or only 
sloped sufficiently to prevent the lodgment of wet ; in Gothic 
buildings the plinth is occasionally divided into two stages, the 
tops of which are either splayed or finished with a hoUow mould- 
ing, or covered by the base-mouldings. See Ground-table- 
stones. 

Podium, a continuous pedestal, or basement: also a dwarf 
wall used as a substructure for the columns of a temple, &c. 

PoLE-PLATE, Ital. Asitiello : a small plate resembling a wall- 
plate, much used in modem roofs to receive the feet of the 
rafkers. See Roof. 

PoMEL, a knob, knot, or boss : the term is used in reference 
to the finial, or ornament on the top of a conical or dome- 
shaped roof of a turret, the summit of a pavilion, &c. and is 
especially applied to articles of plate and jewelry. It also 
denotes generally any ornament of globular form. 

'*j ciphus aureus, coopertus, cum j parvaperla in pomelio 

alius ciphtts deauratus, coopertus, habensin/>am^//ouuamaquilamde- 

auratam .... alius ciphus . . . habens pomellum in coopertorio ad modum 

corons, et in medio pomelli campum viiide cum floribus albis j ciphus 

deauratus .... cum cooperculo argenti deaurato, habens in pomelio imum 
angelum argenteum album." 

Inyent. bononim Walt. Skirlaw, Epu. Dnnelm., 1406. Te»t. Ebor., p. Sl7. 

'*A cross of silver and gilded, the staff thereof garnished with silver and 
gylded pommells, and a foot belonging to the same, all gylded." 

AcconntH of Louth Steeple, Arclueol., vol. x. p. 94. 

Pomet-tower: this term occurs in the description of the fight 
under the city walls, between Lybeaus and Maugys. 

*' Both lordes and ladyes 
Leyn out yn pomet tourisy 

To se that sely fyght." Lybean* diaconu, 1295, Cott MS. Calig. A. 11. 

" Id some Grecian buildings the co- plinths, the mouldings standing immedi- 
luttms and pilasters haye bases without atcly on the pavement. 
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PopiE, Poppy, Poppy-head, 
^oof, Fr. Poupie : an elevated 
omament often used on the tops 
of the upright ends, or elbows, 
which terminate seats, &c,, in 
churches: they are sometimes 
merely cut into plain flenrs de lis 
or other simple forms, with the 
edges chamfered or slightly hol- 
lowed, but are frequently carved 
with leaves, like finials, and in 
rich work are sculptured into I 
animals and figures, and are 
often extremely elaborate. No j 
examples are known to exist of; 
earlier date than the Decorated h«~, fn^. 

style, and but few so early; of Perpendicular 
date specimens are to be found in very 
numerous churches, especially in the cathe- 
drals and old abbey chorches. (Plate 114.) 

" A pair of Desks of Umber, Poppiei, seaU, sUs, 
planks, &c." 

Coat. Ibt Boochunp chipil ■! Wuwkk, HiO, 

" Memord, comenawntyd and ^eid wyth Cornell 
Gierke, for the makjiiig off the dextis in the liberary 
[of Christ Church, Oxford,] to the aiiniine off xvi 
afler the maner and forme as they be in Magdaleyn 
college, except the piipie huedet off the aeites." 

From An old uroanl pnbluhed b; He«nke, in the Appvndu lo 

Uutarj of OlMtOUburj' hutana-. Oie». 

PoKCH, Vr. Porche, Ital. Portico, Gek. SJorfjalle, ^alle : an 
adjunctive erection placed over the doorway of a lai^er building". 
Porches were used at an early period, and many fine examples 
of Norman date exbt, as at Southwell, Nottinghamshire ; Sher- 

' In some insUncn the lower itoiy of d«lewhiohhaTemarks»bouHheentranoeB 
the lower of a church forms the porch, u seeming to indicate that thej hare been 
alCranbrouk, Kent. Porches appear never fitted with moreable barncades, sufficient 
originally lo have had close doors, but to keep out cattle. 
Iliere are iunic wooden ones of Decorated 
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borne, Dorsetshire; Malmesbury, Wiltshire; Castle Ashby, 
Northamptonshire, &c. : these are of stone and rectangular, with 
a large open doorway in front, and the sides either entirely 
closed or pierced only with a small window ; that at Southwell 
has a small room over it, a feature which is not very common in 
this style. (Plate 115.) Early English porches also remain in 
considerable numbers, as at the cathedrals of Wells, SaUsbury, 
and Lincoln; St. Alban^s abbey; and the churches of Great Tew 
and Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire; Bamack, Northampton- 
shire, &c. ; in this style rooms are oftener found over them than 
at an earlier period, but in other respects they do not differ 
materially from those of the Norman style** (Plate 116) : at 
Chevington, Suffolk, is a wooden porch of Early English date, 
but much impaired by modem work. In the Decorated style 
wooden porches are not unfrequently found; they are of one 
story only in height, sometimes entirely enclosed at the sides, 
and sometimes with about the upper half of their height formed 
of open screen- work; the gables have barge-boards, which are 
almost always feathered, and more or less ornamented; good 
specimens remain at Warblington, Hampshire; Horsemonden 
and Brookland, Kent; Aldham, Essex; Hascombe, Surrey; 
Northfield, Worcestershire, &c. (Plate 117); stone porches of 
this date have, not unusually, a room over them, as they have 
also in the Perpendicular style (Plate 118) : of this last-men- 
tioned style there are many wooden porches, which differ but 
little from those of the preceding, except that the upper half 

^ Some of the foreign porches of this arches rising to the top of the building, 

date are very splendid, and they are some- and standing in advance of the wall so as 

times open at the sides as well as in front, to form a sort of portico. At a subsequent 

as at the cathedral of Chartres, the church period high open porches of this character 

at Guibray, in Normandy, and that of were sometimes adopted iif France, as at 

Notre Dame at Dijon ; this last occupies the west end of the church at Alen^on 

the whole width of the buildmg, and is and St Maclou at Rouen ; both these 

divided into three compartments corre- are of Flamboyant work ; they are three 

sponding with the body and aisles, and is arches in width, covering the whole 

two bays deep, with a fine stone groined breadth of the building, and that at each 

ceiling : among porches of this kind may end is set slanting and unites with the 

be included the front of Peterborough wall of the church, so that in plan the 

cathedral, which consists of three large porches form three sides of a polygon. 
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of the sides is almost always formed of open screeD-work ; 
examples remain at Halden, Kent ; Albury, Surrey, &c. 

It is common to find porches 
of all ages considerably orna- 
mented ; those of the Norman 
style, and perhaps also the 
Early English, have the deco- 
rations principally on the in- 
side and aboQt the doorway j 
those of later date are often 
as much enriched extemally 
as internally, and sometimes 
more so: the room over the 

porch frequently contains a n F»K^^tk.iw.o.M 

piscina, which shews that it once contained an Altar, and was 
Qsed as a chapel, and is sometimes provided with a fire-place, as 
if it had served for a dwelling-room*. Some porches have the 
roofs entirely formed of stone, both externally and internally, 
as at Bamack, Northamptonshire; St. Mary's, Nottingham; 
Strelly, Nottinghamshire; AU Saints, Stamford (Plate 118); 
Arundel, Sussex, &c. The foregoing observations apply to church 
porches'', but some domestic buildings are also provided with 
them, of which a fine example, of Decorated date, exists attached 
to the hall of the Archbishop of Canterbury's palace at Mayfield, 
Sussex : they have sometimes rooms over them, and are carried 
up as many stories in height as the rest of the building; in 
houses of the time of Elizabeth the porch is almost always carried 
up to the main roof of the huilding. Small chapels attached to 
churches are sometimes called porches^. See Galilex. 

* Thi> iru BametimH, pahapsg for the men. Prerioua to the Reformation pans 

use of sn uichorile. of the aemce* tot bapdun, matrimony, 

' At a very earlj period persons of and the churching of women, were per- 

rank or of eminent piety wen allowed to formed in the porch. Within the porch 

be buried in the porch { nitMequently somelimea exists the anaent atoap for 

intennenla were permitted within the boly-wster. See Stoifp. 

church, but by the canoDS oF King Edgar • The Latin term porticus, which ecr- 

it HU ordered that this pririlege should tainly sometimes means a porch, is used 

be gnnled lo none but good and religioua by middle age authors in various senaea i 
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" Corpus meum ai) sepeliendum rab porekea vel in inttoitu ecclesie Sancci 
Micbaelis in Berefrido." T«t.TiH>m.de Ybhub. iS4i. Tttt. Ebor.4. 

" Item UDiUD porg' super ostium camerte suffi." 

Work! ■( Dnrtwin, 1S4S-1J1J. Hiit Dnnilm. Bcrip. tnt, «Iij. 

" And in the north side of the Chircbe the said Will. Uarwode shall nake a 
Porehe: theowter side of dene Assheler, theinner ride of rough stone, conteinin; 
in leng;th sij fele,and inbredeas the botrasseof thesaid body wol soeflre; and 
iit hight according to the Isle of the same side, ithich (with) lesonable lights 
in aither side, and with a sqware embatailmeDt above." 

Coat, (br FDlherin^imy Charrh, p. 3ft. 

" Longitudo .... qus incipit in parte occidental! latitudinis brachiomtu 
quasi angUce a porehe usque principium navis ecdesis continet 7 virgas." 
wm. of Wommw, p. SM. 

" Mj body to be buried in the Churche of Kellowe in my Porch of o' I^ye 
there betwixt my Wife there and the Alter ende." 

WmorjalmTnillDp, 1311. tJaihuu Willi, p. lOi. 

" At the east ende of the north alley of the quire, betwiit two pillars opposite 
one to the other, nas tbe goodly fair Porch called the anchoridge ; having in 
it a marvellous fiiir rood, with the most eiquirile pictures of Mary and John, 
with an altar for a monk to say daily mass." ADtieniBitHarDarhmi, p.ii. 

PoBTcuLLis'',yorttoU»,FB./ffr«e, \iAh.Saracine»ca: amassive 
frame, or grating, of iron or wooden 
bars used in the middle agea to defend , 
gateways. It was made to slide up \ 
and down in a groove formed for the 
purpose in eachjamb,aiid«a8 usually ' 
kept suspended above the gateway, i 
but was let down whenever an attack 
was apprehended : the principal en- 
traoces of almost all fortresses were 

provided with several portcuUises in H~Tviiik.-.cbv«. ««.!««. 
succession, at some little distance apart : the grooves for them 
are found in buildings of the Norman style'. 

" PorUkala strange at euery gate." L7dg«te'i Bake of Trorn. 

" Wrought with oui badgies of rede Roses and PoartcoUyn." 





wmorHeQ.vii.,p.«;. 


ally if fitted up with an Altsr u a chapel. 
See Bentham'B Hi«t of Ely, p. 18 ; and 
Archeol. vol. liiL pp. 390, 808. 

^ Mr. E. J. Willran obaervea (bat it vke. 


its uie being leamt in tbe Ctaudet. 

i The portcullis «u a bidge of the 
hmue of Lancaatei, aiid borne by the 
Tudor kings. 
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'* The Gate House of the Castelle 2. Porte Colices" Leiand, itin., vol. i. p. 28. 

" Poort colyce, antephalarica^ secemiculum" Prompt. Parv. 

" Porte couUys, barriere coulisse, porte volant,marche coult/z, rateau." Palng. 

Portico, 'FB,.Portique, It Ah. Portico, GER.?)ortif, ©iiulengang: 
a range of columns in the front of a building ; when of four 
columns it is called tetrastyle; when of six, hexastyle; of 
eight, octostyle ; of ten, decastyle. 

Postern, Fr. Poteme : a private entrance to a castle, town, 
monastery, or other enclosed building. 

^' Gradus ad la Posteme fracti sunt, et indigent reparacione.'* 

Snirej of the Manor of Clarendon, 1272, Arclueol., vol. zxt. p. 152. 

'* At o posteme forth they gonne to ride 
By a gein path that lay outside 

Secretly.'' Lydgate's Story of Thebes, fo. 380. 

Post, ¥r. Poteau, Pilier, It al. Stile, Ger. ©tanben, $fopc : an 

upright timber in a building; those used in modern roofs are 

called king-posts, or queen-posts, according to their number and 

position (see Roof) : the vertical timbera in the walls of wooden 

houses were formerly called posts, and the style of work in 

which they are exposed to view, with the intervals filled with 

plastering, was sometimes called post and pane. (See Pane.) 

Posts, planted in the ground, either of wood or stone, were 

formerly placed at the sides of the doors of sheriffs and municipal 

authorities, probably to fix proclamations and other notices to^. 
" And xiiii principal postys^ every post xvi fote of lengthe." 

Indenture at Salisbury, 1445. 

'* Si postes dun meason estoient, & le rest est eschie, si le gardeine abate les 
postes, nest wast, Car nest meason quant nest walled ne couered." 

Le Court leete A Court Baron collect per John Eitchin, 159S, fo. 169. 

PoTNTELL, Posnttil: paving formed into small lozenges, or 
squares, laid diagonally: the name probably applies in strictness 
only to tile-paving. 
" And y-paved with Pointtyl, ich poynt after other." Piers Ploughman's Crede, i. 885. 

Preceptory, Ital. Precettoria : a subordinate establishment 
of the Knights Templars, governed by a preceptor. 

'' It may he mentioned that there was other chief magistrate, often in gay co- 

a custom prevalent in the time of Henry lours. This custom is frequently alluded 

VIIL and Elizaheth, and continued to a to in old plays. See Archseologia, voU 

much later date, of new painting the xvii. p. 383 — 3Sd# 
door-posts of a new elected mayor, or 

Q q 
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Presbytery, Fr. Presbytere, Ital. II Presbiterio : the part of 
a church in which the high Altar is placed ; it forms the eastern 
termination of the choir, above which it is raised by several 
steps, and is occupied exclusively by those who minister in the 
services of the Altar. The name is not unfrequently used in a 
more extended sense to include the whole of the choir^ (See 
Choir.) 

Print, )^rpnt. A plaster cast of a flat ornament, or an 
ornament of this kind formed of plaster from a mould. 

Priory, a monastery governed by a prior. Alien Priories 
were small conventual establishments, or cells, belonging to 
foreign monasteries. 

Frismatory. This word occurs in the contract for Catterick 

church, where it appears to signify the sedilia in the south wall 

of the presbytery, but it is probably corrupted by an error of the 

copyist". 

*'A]so the forsaide Bicharde sail make with in the quere a hegb awter 
ioynand un the wyndowe in the gavill, with thre greses aeordaunt ihare to, 
the largest gfrese begynnyng atte the Beuestry dore, with thre Prismatories 
couenably made be mason crafte with in the same quere." 

Cont. for Catterick Chnreh, p. 9. 

Pronaos, Ital. Pronao, Ger. 8Sorlf)aHc, SSorbcrfrontc : the 
vestibule or portico in front of the cell of a temple. 

Propyleum, Ital. Propileo : a portico, court, or vestibule, 
before the gates of a building ; the term is used only in Classical 
architecture. 

Prostyle, Fr. Prostt/le, Ital. Prostilo : a portico, in which 
the columns stand out quite free from the wall of the building to 
which it is attached : the second order of temples, according to 
Vitruvius, having pillars in front only. See Temple. 

Pseudo-dipteral, Fb,. Psetido-diptere, Faux dipth'e, Ital. 
Psetidodittero, Ger. galf^s:bo^)^)clflu8li8 : a temple whose general 

1 In some cathedrals and large churches *" Mr. Raine considers this word to be 

in this country the space behind the high a mistake for Presbyteries, and if so, "that 

Altar eastward is still called the pres- we have gained a new and appropriate 

bytery j Gervase evidently mentions it as word for the niches which almost every 

distinct from though adjoining to the church contains within its altar rails in 

choir. See also Bingham, viii. vi. iv. the south wall," usually called the Sedilia. 
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arrangement is dipteral, with the inner range of columns sur- 
rounding the cell omitted. See Dipteral. 

PsEUDo-FERiPTERAL, FiL. Pscudo periplh-e, 1t\l. Pseudoperit- 
iero, Ger. Sin falfc^er ^etipUto6 ; a temple having a peripteral 
arrangement, but with the columna at the sides attached to the 
walls. See Peripteral. 

Pteroma, the space between the walls of the cell of a temple 
and the columns of the peristyle : called also Ambwlatio. 

Pdlpit, Fr. Ckaire, Ital. Fulpiio, Pergamo, Ger. .ftanjtl : an 
elevated stage or desk from which sermons are delivered. They 
were fisrmerly placed not only in churches but sometimes also 
in the refectories of monasteries, as at Beverley, Shrewsbury, 
Chester, &c. ; in the cloisters, as at St. Die, in IVance ; and 
occasionally in pubhc thoroughiares, as on the north side of 
the church of Notre Dame, at St, Ii6 in Normandy, and in the 
outer court of Magdalene 
college, Oxford. (Plate 
119.) In churches the 
pulpits were formerly al- 
ways placed in the nave, 
attached to a wall, pillar, 
or screen, and the eccle- 
siastics and others who oc- 
impied the choir during the 
mass removed into the nave 
to hear the sermon. Many 
ancient pulpits exist in our 
churches, particularly in '■' 
Somersetshire (as at King's [■ 
Sutton, Kingsbury Episco- , 
pi, &C-), and the adjoining 
counties; some are of 
wood, others of stone ; the 
wooden ones are nauaUy 
polygonal, with the panels 
enriched with featherings, "^-™.,o»i. 



tracerjj and other architectural ornaments, and raised upon a 
single stem; few, if any, of these are earlier than the Perpendi- 
cular stjie ; an example exists in the church of Kenton, Devon- 
sliire, which retains some of its original painting" : stone pulpits 
are sometimes met with of Decorated date, as at BeaoUen, 
Hampshire, where there is a specimen very early in the style 
(Plate 119), but by far the greater number are of Perpendicular 
work ; in design 
they are very vari- 
ous, but their plan 
is usually polygo- 
nal, and in many 
cases they are 
formed like niches 
in the wall, with 
projecting fronts, 
and are approached 
by concealed stairs, 
in others the steps 
are exposed to view; 
some of them are 
very highly enrich- 
ed with architectu- 
ral ornaments and ■" 
sculpture, and some 
are nearly plain: it 

is not unusual to s.™ i^j,i.. lw^ O". 

find ancient pulpits, both of wood and stone, surmounted with 
ornamental canopies. Numerous wooden pulpits were erected 
in this country soon after the Reformation in the churches not 
previously provided with them, a number of which still remain; 

' A fine ipecimen of a woodtn pulpit, modem luccesaor. A pulpit of iron U 

of transition chjmcler from the Decorated mentioned to h»ve formerly eiisled in the 

to the PerpendiculsTitjle, formerly existed cathedral at Durham. This waa perhaps 

in the church of St Bartholomew in West a moveable lectern, sucb M atlU exiiits in 

Smithfield, London ; it wai destroyed Rouen cathedral. 
■Iwut the jeax 1824 to make way fur a 
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some of them are considerably ornamented^ and have a rich 
effect, although the majority are poor ; most of these have flat 
testoons over them, but some have elevated canopies ; a remark- 
ably fine specimen of this kind of pulpit remains at Castle 
Ashby, Northamptonshire**. The pulpits in the large churches 
on the continent are often of very considerabj^p size, capable of 
holding more than one person, and most elaborately enriched 
with a profusion of architectural and sculptured ornaments ; a 
fine specimen, of Flamboyant date, exists in the cathedral at 
StrasburghP. (Plates 119, 120.) 
" Pidpitum eciam in ecclesia fecit" (Hugo Abb. Sci Aogut. Cantnar. 1091—1124.) 

Decern Script., col. 1796. 

^' Anglice sennocinari solebat populo, unde etpu/pt^um jussit fieri in ecclesia/' 

(Samson Abb. Sci Edmondi, 1182—1211.) Jocelini Cron., p. SO. 

" he is an heretik 

And yiiele byleueth. 
And precheth it in pulpit 

To blenden the puple." Piers Ploughman's Crede, ▼. 1315. 

PuNCHioNS. Small upright timbers in wooden partitions, 
now usually called studs or quarters. 
'* viij punckons set up over the same doore to enclose the gutter and the roffe." 

Reperaeions done within the Kyngs Tow' of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailee's Hist, of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. xvii. 

Purlins, Perlinos, Pr. Flliere, Panne, Ital. Correnti : the 
horizontal pieces of timber which rest on the principals, or main 
rafters, of a roof, and support the common rafters. In some 
districts purlins are called ribs, and rafters spars. See Roof. 

Putlog-hole, Ital. J3uca, Ger. @tucf(oc^ : small holes left 
in walls for the use of the workmen in erecting their scaffolding : 
the cross pieces of the scaffold, on which the planks forming the 
floor are laid, are called " putlogs." These holes are found in 
walls of almost every age ; they are common in Roman work ; 
Vitruvius calls them ^^ columbaria," from their resemblance to 
pigeon-holes. 

Pycnostyle, Fk. Pycnostyle, Ital, PicnostUo, Ger. ©ngfaulig, 
X)ici)tfau(ig : an arrangement of columns in Greek and Roman 

° In the canons of 1603 a pulpit was ^ By middle-age writers the vroidpul- 
ordered to be placed in every church not pitum is sometimes used to designate the 
previously provided with one. roodloft as well as the pulpit. 
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architecture, in which the intercolumniations are equal to one 
diameter and a half of the lower part of the shaft. See 
Temple. 

Quadrangle, Aual^rant: a square or court surrounded by 
buildings : the buildings of monasteries were generally arranged 
in quadrangles, as, for instance, the cloisters; colleges and large 
houses are also often disposed in the same way. 

" Antonius de Beke .... made .... a Quadrant on the South West 
side of the Castell" (of Bishops Aukland.^ Leluid itin., vol. i. p. 7S. 

*'The ffrayter and the chambers stretchyng to the kechyn, with all the 

quadrant of the inner cloyster.'* Letters relatiag to the Siipp>. of Monost*., p. 276. 

Quarrel, a stone quarry; a diamond-shaped pane of glass, 
or a square one placed diagonally; a small piercing in the 
tracery of a window^; also a small square, or diamond-shaped 
paving brick or stone. 

'* Item, in the katurs,9tMrrrf//e«,angelles, oyletts, of that est windowe cometh 

to iiijor foot" Contract for the Beanchamp Chapel, printed in Nichols'* Acconnt. 

" Setting up of white Normandy plas, oon rowe of quarrelU white." 

Accti. of Little Sazham Hall, Gage'« SafTolk, p. 143. 

QuATREPoiL, Quarter, ®atcr, «atur, Tk. Quatre-feuHIe : a 

square panel, or a piercing in the r 

tracery of a window, &c., divided 

by cusps or featherings into four 

leaves. Bands of small quatrefoils 

are much used as ornaments in the 

Perpendicular style, and sometimes 

in the Decorated; when placed 

diagonally they appear formerly to 

have been called ^' cross-quarters." 

quatrefoil is not ancient : it is applied to a panel 

or piercing of any shape which is feathered into 

four leaves or lobes, and sometimes to flowers 

and leaves of similar form, carved as ornaments 

on mouldings, &c. The pieces of timber used in ^^r'^^cT^wS"-' 

the construction of wooden partitions are called quarters. 

•I Possibly so called from their being so small as to be glazed with a single piece 
of glass, or quarry. 




Kinr'i CoUcfc Chipel, CiiBbridgc. 

The term 
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'* Under every principa]! housing a goodly quarter for a scutcheon of copper 

and gilt to be set in." Cont. for Monament of Richd. Earl of Warwick. 

" Item, ij hiest small lights, either of them containing a foot and a half. 
Item, all the katurg, quarrelles, and oylements. So every of the said windowes 
conteineth clvi (feet)." 

Contract for glasiiig the windows of the Beanchamp Chapel, Warwick, 1450. 

" Leying of quartern in the wallys ... the leying in of new quarters in the 
walles of the dame chambres to &sten the selyng to." 

Beperacionv done within the Kjnge Tow' of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 
Uailey's Hiat. of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. xxxiii. 

Queen-post. See Roof. 

QuiRE^ 4ftu{er» Aloete* See Choir. 

Quirk. A small acute channel or recess^ much used between 
mouldings. In Grecian architecture 
ovolos and ogees are usually quirked 
at the top, and sometimes in Roman: 
in Gothic architecture quirks are 
abundantly used between mouldings. 

Quoin, Augn, (SDo^n^ <!Dosn(n8» Fr. Coin, Ital. Cantone, Can- 
tanata, Bozzo, Bugno, Ger. (Scfquaber, (&dt, SSinfel : the ex- 
ternal angle of a building. In middle age architecture when 
the walls are of rough stone-work, or of flints, the quoins are 
most commonly of ashlar : brick buildings also frequently have 
the quoins formed in the same manner ; and occasionally they 
are plastered in imitation of stone-work, as at Eastbury^house, 
Essex. The name is sometimes used for ashlar-stones with 
which the quoins are built; and it appears formerly to have also 
signified vertical angular projections formed on the face of a 
waU for ornament. 

** The ryche coyning^ the lusty tablementes." Lyd^ate's Boke of Troye. 

** On the north sjde the same tower, xl. fote quynys in Cane ashelar." 

Reperacions done within the Kyngit Tow' of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailey'i* Hitft. of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. xxiz. 

Rafters, Fk. Chevrons, Ital. Punioni, GER.@)>arren: the in- 
clined timbers forming the sides of a roof, which meet in an 
angle at the top, and on which the laths or boards are fixed to 
carry the external covering. See Roof. 

" Longitudo tignorum auloe, anglice raftersy continet 32 pedes." 

Will, of Worcester, p. 270. 

IIag-stone, or Rao-work, Ym.Moellon, is thus defined by 
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Mr. Rickman^ — ^' flat-bedded stuffy breaking up about the thick- 
ness of a common brick, sometimes thinner, and generally used 
in pieces not much larger than a brick : it is found laid in all 
directions, though generally horizontally. This stone is often 
very hard, and frequently plajstered and rough-cast; but in some 
counties neatly pointed with large joints, and looking very well:'' 
in rubble-work the stones are more irregular both in size and 
shape, and are sometimes larger'. 

Rebate, Rabbet, Ital. Battente, Baititoio : a rectangular 
recess or groove cut longitudinally in a piece of timber, to 
receive the edge of a plank, or other work required to fit into it. 

The notch or recess in a door-post, into =^_ ■ , .^^^ _ ^.... -^ 

which the door fits,' is a rebate ; boarding ^ =^ijSHp~^^^g 
is rebated together when the edges are ^^-^^^-^^^^-4^^=^="^^^=^ 

worked in this manner. Stones fitted together in the same way 
are said to he joggled, 

^'Et solrit WiUielmo Blyth pro le rahytyng et factura staykfaldhollis, et 
rq>lecione eorundem, ij«. ij(/." 

Comp. Pr. de Fjnkhall, 1488-9. Priory of Finchale, p. coelioEiiij. 

" The mendyng of the rabetu of the wyndowes." 

Beperacions dooe within the Kyngs Tow of London, temp. Hen. VIII. 
Bailey's Hist, of the Tower, App., vol. i. p. xviii. 

Rbfectoey, £lefYe{tout» Yvl, Refectoire, Itai,. RefettoriOy Ger. 
3lcfectorium : the dining-hall, or firatery, of a convent, college, 
&c.: the internal arrangement and fittings were very similar 
to those of the ordinary domestic halls, except that it was not 
unusually provided with a raised desk or pulpit, from which, 
on some occasions, one of the inmates of the establishment read 
to the others during meal-time. 

'^ Porticumque ligneam .... dormitorio et refectorio conjunctam, flamma 

vorax COnSUmpsit.'' Vita Oswlni, p. 37. 

" Dimidiam claustri et refectorii fecit" wuiiam of Worcester, p. 34 1 . 

Begals. See Organ. 

Relieving Arch. See Discharging Arch. 
Relievo, Relief, the projection given to canned work. See 
Basso-relievo. 

' Rag is the name used among quarry- many districts. In Kent it is applied to 
men for the hard rough irregular strata a particular kind of hard lime-stone, 
usually lying over the better stone in 
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Reliqdart, Fb. ChaaBB, Ital. Religuiario, Geb. dteli<tufen: 
taSt(t)en ; a small cheat, box, or casket, to coatain reliques. De- 
positories of this kind were very common in oor churches pre- 
vious to the Bicformation; they vere made of wood, iron, or 
other metals, and occasionally of stone* ; they were always more 
or less ornamented, and sometimes were covered with the most 
costly embellishments. See Sbrine. 

Rebedob, Dossel, Jj^rooBiFr. Retable, lTi.h. Poslerffule. The 
wall or screen at the back of an Altar, seat, &c. ; it was usually 
ornamented with panelling, &c., especially behind an Altar, and 
sometimes was enriched with a profusion of niches, buttresses, 
pinnacles, statues, and other decorations, which were often 
painted with brilliant colours; reredoses of this kind uot un- 
frequently extended across the whole breadth of the church, 
and were sometimes carried up nearly to the ceiling, as at St. 
Alban's abbey; Durham cathedral; Gloucester cathedral; St. 
Saviour's church, Southwark ; Christ Church, Hampshire', &c. 
In village churches they were generally simple, and appear very 
frequently to have had no ornaments 
formed in the wall, though sometimes 
corbels or niches were provided to cany 
images, and sometimes that part of the 
wall immediately over the Altar was 
panelled ; remains of these, more or less 
injured, are to be found in many 
churches, particularly at the east ends of 
aisles, as at St Michael's, Oxford; Han- 
well and Enstone, Oxfordshire; Soli- i ii„ui>\o.i^ 
hull, Warwickshire, &c. It was not unusual to decorate the 

■ A nntll stone leliqiury, of Dico- the east window, iti being detached is 

rated character, was discDvered a few hardlj percdved at a little distinct This 

jean ago in the wall of the south usle of arraDgement of haTing a pauige behind 

Brixworth church, NortbainptoDahire. the high Altar appears to have been ngt 

t la Aiundelcharch, Sussex, the rere- uniiiual, if we may judge b; the poeitiou 

doa is a plain wall about eight feet high, of the piidua and aedilia end the priest's 

not attached to the east wall of the door, in some other churches. See 

chancel, but irith a passage behind it. Altah, p. 11. 
This wall Teaching only up to the nil of 

R r 
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wall at the back of an Altar with panellings^ &c.^ in wood^ or 

with embroidered hangings of tapestry-work, to which the name 

of reredos was given ; it was also applied to the screen between 

the nave and choir of a church. The open fire-hearth, frequently 

used in ancient domestic halls, was likewise called a reredos^. 
*^ Unum rerdose broudatum cum cnicifixo et imaginibus." 

Receptio bonoinxn Thorn. Hatfield Episc. Dnnelm., 1381. Hist. Danelm. Scrip, tres, p. eliij. 

" Lego libros meos .... sic at isti libri vendantur, et precium ex ipsis 
receptum in ornamentum summi Altaiis dictse ecclesis Cath. Ebor. videlioet 
Reredote totaliter convertatur.*' 

Test. Will. Cawod. Canon, Ebor., Iil9. Tect. Ebor., p. 895. 

" Noyum opus vocatum le Reredoose^ ad ostium chori se extendit ad Ixix^ iiij*.** 

Stmetune &ct« Ecdea. Dnnelm., 1416, 1446. Hist. Danelm. Scrip, tres, p. cclzzig. 
" Reredotes of timber." Cont. for Beanehamp Chapel, Warwick. 

'* The Reredoste at the high altare,'* and ^ A Reredos bearing the roodeloft de- 
parting the quier and the body of the church." wui of Hen. vi., Nichols, p. 297, sos. 
'^ Chori longitude de le reredes principalis altaris usque ad finem chori.** 

W. de Worcester, p. S4S. 

Respond^ IftejiponDer, Kestpounl). A half 
pillar or pier, in middle-age architecture, 
attached to a wall to support an arch, &c. 
They are very firequently used by them- 
selves, as at the sides of the entrances of 
chancels, &c. and are also generally em- 
ployed at the terminations of ranges of 
pillars, such as those between the body 
and aisles of churches. In these last- 
mentioned situations they usually corre- 
spond in form with the piUars, but are 
sometimes different. 

'* Ten mighty pillars, with four respoundsJ* 

Cont. for Fotheringhaf Ch., p. S3. 

** The same quier (of Eton college chapel) shall 
conteyn in breadth from side to side within the 
retpondety 22 fete : . . . the body of the same church 
between the yles shall conteyn in breadth within 
the responden 32 fete : . . . "the yle on the other side Fethniiitiny. ^moau. 

" The use of these was continued in living, and is still continued in the hall of 
some of the college halls in Oxford until Westminster college, and Reredos was 
within the memory of many persons now the name commonly applied to them. See 
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of the body of tlie ohurch shall conteyn in breadth fro retpond to respond 

15 fete." Will of Henry VI., Nicholi, p. 297. 







Ressaunt^ IftejSKant, an old English term for an 
ogee«moulding. 

"A ressaunt." " A double ressaunt." *' A double ressant \: 'l 

wyth a filet" ** A resaunt lorymer," (larmier, with a projection, XJ 

or drip.) Waiiam of Woreester, pp. 820, 2«9. ««»«*» «»«*. BmMt 

Reticulated Work^ Fr. Appareil rSticulS, Mur MaillS, Ital. 
Opera reticolata, Ger. SRefeformigcS SRaucrwerf, masonry con- 
structed with diamond-shaped stones^ or square stones placed 
diagonally. See Masonry. 

Return, Ketoume : the terminations of the dripstone or hood 
mould of a window or door. See Dripstone-termination. 

^* £t eisdem pro factura jj formpeys chaumeres retournes corbels transowms 
j sol skownshiom pro ij fenestrls."' 

Acoompti for boilding Pjrttington Hall, A.D. 1450. Hiat. Dvnelm. Script, trw, p. cccxzv. 

Reveal, Revel. The side of an opening for a window, 
doorway, &c. between the framework and the outer surface of 
the wall. The term is principally used in reference to apertures 
which are cut straight through a wall, like modem doors and 
windows. 

Revestry. See Vestry. 

Rib", FR-Nervure, Ital. Costola, Ger. 9it^f>en. A projecting 
band on a ceiling, &c. In middle-age architecture ribs are 
very extensively employed to ornament ceilings, both flat and 
vaulted; more especially the latter, when groined. In the 
earliest Norman vaultiug the ribs generally consist of mere flat 
bands crossing the vault at right angles, the groins as well as 
the apex being left perfectly plain. As the style advances the 
ribs become moulded, and are also applied to the groins, and 
are sometimes enriched with zigzags and other ornaments pecu- 
liar to the style, with carved bosses at the intersections, as at 
the churches of Iffley, Oxfordshire, and Elkstone, Gloucester- 

the extract from Harrison in 1670, under houses, ** each man nuide his fire against 

the word Chimney. In the descrip- a reredoue in the haU, where he dined 

tion of Britain, prefixed to Holinshed's and dressed his meat" 

Chronicles, we are told that formerly ' Plate 77. 
before chimneys were common in mean 
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shire. (Plate 144.) In Early English vaulting, and that of all 
subsequent periods, the groins are invariably covered by ribs, 
and the intersections are generally 
ornamented with bosses or other 
decorations. In the Early English 
style it is seldom that more ribs are 
used than those which cross the 
vault at right angles (cross-spring- 
ers) and the (diagonal) ribs upon 
the groins, with, sometimes, one at 
the apex. (Plates 144, 145.) In 
the Decorated style additional ribs 
are introduced between the diagonal 
and cross-springers, following the curve of the vault, and 
frequently also in other parts, running in different direc- 
tions, and uniting the whole into a kind of network, as at 
Tewkesbury abbey, Gloucestershire: the apex of the vault is 
almost invariably occupied by a rib, which is often slightly curved 
upwards between the bosses. When they are numerous it is 
not unusual to find that the more important ribs are of larger 
size than the others. In ordinary Perpendicular vaulting 
ribs are applied much in the same way as in the preceding 
style, but they are sometimes employed in greater profusion 
and in more complicated arrangements, by which the effect is 
by no means always improved, as at St. Mary Redclyff church, 
Bristol. In fan-tracery vaulting the ribs radiate from the 
springing of each pendentive, and generally become multiphed 
as they rise upwards, so that the whole surface is covered with 
tracery, which is usually enriched with featherings and other 
decorations. (Plate 146.) Many churches, and some other 
ancient buildings, have raised ceilings, of wood or plaster^ 
formed on the undersides of the timbers of the roof; a few of 
these, which are as old as the Decorated and Early English 
styles* are sparingly ornamented with small ribs; there is 
generally one along the top and others crossing it at consider- 
able intervals ; in some instances the ribs are more numerous 
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in both directions, so as to divide the mirface into rectangahir 
compartments or panels : in the Perpendicular style ceilings of 
this kind are almost invariably formed in cants, which are 
divided ioto squares by small ribs with bosses, shields, or flowers, 
at the intersections; flat ceilings also, which are common in 
this style, are frequently divided into squares, and sometimes 
into other patterns, by moulded ribs. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. ribs were much used on plaster ceilings, 
and were often arranged with considerable intricacy : at this 
period the intersections were usually either plain or ornamented 
with small pendants. (Plate 121.) In some districts the 
pnrlina of a roof are called ribs y. 

RiDGB, Rutifit, Fb. Fafle, ^ «i- . 

FiiUoffe, It4i.. Comiffttolo. ^^j 

The upper angle of a roof; ■ ft-'-J^' ^r^ 

it has usually, though by 
no means always, a piece 
of timber running along it, 
called the ridge-piece, upon 
which the upper ends of 
the rafters rest : the tiles i 

with which it is covered are o^ „ j,„ f,^ t,.^ ■o~w.iu.. " 

frequently called ridge-tiles; these are sometimes made orna- 
mental, a remarkable instance of which was lately found at 
Great Malvern*. See Crest-tiles. 

RoLL>uorLDiNO. Thistermhasbeenpopularlv, ;,^: . ' .M - -:. rr-r ^ -\ 

but very incorrectly, given to a moulding much ) f- 

used in Decorated and late Early English work, '. f*-*"^""*"" 

' Nosett]ednomenct*tnrehu ;«etbeen the Inogitiidinal and truKVene ribi ; the 
adopted for the difibrent ribs, Dor ti it cnu-ipringer crouei the mun viult at 
poBsibla to apply namei th*t will define right anglei; the vaU-rib Occupiei the 
all the Taried modes in which they are angle at the end of the vaull, when it 
anwnged ; the foUawing, oa fir aa it goei, atopa ogainit a valL 

doei not appear to be objectionable : the ■ The croaa ia gireo on the aathoritj of 

ItmgitudiJtal rib runa along [lie apei of a portion of one found in digging at the 
the main Tanlt ; the trauvtrie fib croasei eoat end a! the church i [A] ia from eo- 
thia and nmi along the apex of the cro« temponiy painted glaia in the church, 
vault i the ^agimai ribt enter the main and iUuatntei the manner in which the 
groins, and erou each bay of vaulting other pacta of the creat were probabty 
diagonally, uniting at the interaectign of finished. 
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enpedally in strings and dripstones : its varieties are nnmerons. 
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and though some of them bear 

resemblance to a roll^ others are 

very different^ as is shewn by the 

few annexed sections. Some of 

these varieties^ in which the square 

fillet is more decidedly marked^ 

have been popularly called "The jv j 

RoU and Fillet Moulding/' 

Roman Architecture^ Fr. ArcMtecttare Bomaine. Roman 
architecture differs considerably from Grecian both in general 
aspect and in the details; it also embraces two additional 
orders, the Tuscan and Composite^ which were unknown to the 
Greeks. The mouldings are rounder and often more prominent ; 
the enrichments both in design and execution are bolder^ and 
are frequently used in greater profusion^ while figures are com- 
paratively seldom introduced; the entablatures in many cases 
are broken over the columns ; the pediments are steeper^ and 
the shafts of the columns^ instead of diminishing in a straight 
line from the base to the capital^ are very often slightly curved. 
The arch also^ which appears to have been unknown to the 
Greeks^ was brought into general use by the Romans, and 
greatly affected the character of their architecture ; at its first 
introduction it was made subordinate to the columns and 
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entablature^ but it soon came to be regarded as a more 
important principle^ and was adopted as one of the leading 
features : many late Roman buildings have been vaulted. In 
general appearance Roman architecture is less chaste and simple 
than the Grecian^ but it is bolder^ richer, and in many respects 
more imposing. 

Roman Order, a name sometimes given to the Composite 
order. 

Romanesque Style, Fr. Architecture Romane. A general 
term for all the debased styles of architecture which sprung 
from attempts to imitate the Roman, and which flourished in 
Europe from the period of the destruction of the Roman power 
till the introduction of Gothic architecture. It is thus described 
by Dr. Whewell*: '^Its characters are a more or less close 
imitation of the features of Roman architecture. The arches 
are round; are supported on pillars retaining traces of the 
classical proportions; the pilasters, cornices, and entablatures, 
have a correspondence and similarity with those of clajssical 
architecture; there is a prevalence of rectangular faces and 
square-edged projections ; the openings in walls are small, and 
subordinate to the surfaces in which they occur; the members 
of the architecture are massive and heavy; very limited in kind 
and repetition; the enrichments being introduced rather by 
sculpturing surfaces, than by multiplying and extending the 
component parts. There is in this style a predominance of 
horizontal lines, or at least no predominance and prolongation 
of vertical ones. For instance, the pillars are not prolonged in 
corresponding mouldings along the arches; the walls have no 
prominent buttresses, and are generally terminated by a strong 
horizontal tablet or cornice.^' — ^'This same kind of architecture, 
or perhaps particular modifications of it, have been by various 
persons termed Saxon, Norman, Lombard, Byzantine, &c. All 
these names imply suppositions, with regard to the history of 
this architecture, which it might be difficult to substantiate; 
and would, moreover, in most cases, not be understood to 

* Notes on German Churches, p» SI. ed. 1835. 
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describe the s^le in that generality vhich we leani to attribnte 
to it, by findiog it, with some variatioiia according to time and 
phu%, diffused otct the whole face of Europe." 

Rood, Kolit. A cross or cru- 
cifix; the term is more parti- '^ _— — — ■ ' i •".. 
cularly applied to the large cross 
erected in Roman Catholic churches 

over the entrance of the chancel, ' 

or choir; this is often of very 
large size, and when complete is, 
like other crucifixes, accompanied 
by the figures of St. John and the 
Blessed Virgin, placed one on each 
side of the foot of the cross ; but 
these are often omitted. Lights 
are frequently placed in front of 
these roods, especially on certain 
festivals of the Church. m.^™, d™ 

" Whenne that he to the kyrlce come, 
" To-ffore the rode he knelyd anon, 

" And on hjs knees he felle :" Bdiqm. Aniki. ii. m. 

" Also abore the height of all upon die wall Btood the goodliest and most 
famouR rood that was in all this land, with the picture of Mar; on one side of 
our Saviour, and that of St. John on the othei, with two splendent and glit- 
eriug nicbangels, one on the side of Mar;, and the other on the side of 

John." AcdBnt RJtH of Dorhkm, p. 57. 

" Wliediei thej have a Road in their church of a decent stature with Maij' 
and John, and an im^fe of the palioo of the same Church," 

Th* AKiclia af ViiiUtion for lbs DicKSH of CuUrbaij, Hi forth bj Cudini] Polt in liST. 
Cudwelt'i DoenmttpUrj 4niulfl, vol. L p. 170, 

Rood-beam, Rood-loft, Holy-loft, Fr. JubS, 6£R. Sttter. 
The rood spoken of in the last article was supported either by a 
beam called the rood-beam, or by a gallery, called the rood-loft, 
over the screen, separating the choir, or chancel, of a church 
from the nave. Bood-lofts do not appear to have been common 
in this country before, if so soon as the fourteenth century; 
they were approached from the inside of the church, generally 
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hj a small stone staircase in the wall^ which is often to be found 
in churches which have lost all other traces of them. The front 
was frequently richly panelled, and the underside formed into a 
lai^e coved cornice or ornamented with small ribs and other 
decorations, connecting it with the screen below. Although 
most of the rood-lofts in this country have been destroyed, a 
considerable number of examples (more or less perfect) remain, 
as at Long Sutton, Kingsbury Episcopi, Barnwell, Dunster, 
Timberscombe, Minehead, and Winsham, Somersetshire ; New- 
ark, Nottinghamshire; Charlton-on-Otmoor, and Handborough, 
Oxfordshire ; Merevale, Knowle, and Worm-Leighton, Warwick- 
shire ; Flamsted, Hertfordshire ; Uffendon, Bradninch, Collump- 
ton, Dartmouth, Kenton, Plymtree, and Hartland, Devon, &c.» 
The rood-loft was occasionally placed above the chancel-arch, 
as at Northleach, Gloucestershire. 

** Supra pulpitum trahes erat, per transFersum ecclesice posita, quae cnicem 
grandem et duo cherubin et imagines Sanctie Maris et Sancti Johannis 

Apostoli SUStentabat ^'' OerraM— Decern Scrip., col. 1298. 

^ He died when I came fro Hienisalem, 
And lieth in graue vnder the Rode beem,'* chancer, fo. 85. 

** Sold to Jamys Leuson esquyre, Thomas Picto, and Bichard Warde, all 
the tyle, shyngle, tymber, stone, glasse and iron, one marble grave stone, the 
paTementes of the church, quyer and chapelles, with rode lofte^ the pyctures of 
Cryst, Maiy and Johan, beyng in the church and chauncell of the Austen 
Fryers, besydes the towne of Stafford." 

SOth Hen. VIII. Letten relating to Snpprenum of Monaeteriet, S72. 

*' Paid .... for setting up the Flemish organ in the rood loft^ by four 

days, XXa. Acconnti of Loath Steeple. Arehaol., vol. x. p. 91. 

1555. " Received for the holy looft lyghtes 33s. 4d." 

Accompti of St. Helen's, Abingdon. Arohftol., vol. 1. pp. IS, 16. 

RooD-TOWER, BrOOD-STEEPLE. This name is sometimes applied 
to the tower built over the intersection of a cruciform church. 
The term B.ood-arch is sometimes applied to the arch between 

* Those at Bradninch, Collampton, dition to hare been taken at sea by a 
and Hartland, retain the original painting Dartmouth privateer, on the voyage from 
and gilding : at Hartland this has heeu Flanders to Spain, 
newly yamiahed, which has brought out ^ Gervase is here describing the state 
the colouring with very good effect. The of Canterbury cathedral before the fire in 
examples at Dartmouth and Kenton aie 1174: the "pulpitum" was the Jube be- 
very elaborate work, and are said by tra- tween the nave and choir. 

S S 
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the nsLve and chancel^ from its being immediately over the 
rood-loft. 

Roop. The external covering on the top of a building; 
sometimes of stone, but usually of wood overlaid with slates, 
tiles, lead, &c. The form and construction of the timber-work 
of roofs differs materially according to the nature of the building 
on which it is to be placed, and any attempt to notice all the 
varieties would far exceed the limits of this work. The main 
portions of the framing, which in most cases are placed at 
regular intervals, are called tnisses, principals^ or a pair ofprin-- 
cipals ; these, in ornamental open roofs, are the leading features 
and in some ancient roo& are contrived with an especial view to 
appearance. The accompanying diagrams of two of the simplest 
kinds of modem roofs will serve to explain the names of the 





most important timbers : a king-post roof has one vertical post 
in each truss, a queen-post roof has two: A. king-post ; BB. 
queen-posts; CCCC. braces, or struts; DD. tie-beams; EEEE. 
principal rafters, blades, or backs ; FF. ridge-pieces ; GG GGGG. 
purlins; H. collar ; JJJJ. common rafters ; KKKK. pole-plates ; 
LLLL. wall-plates. 

Of the construction of the wooden roofs of the ancients very 
little is known, but it was probably of the most inartificial kind, 
and, judging from the form of their pediments, the pitch of 
them was low : some small buildings still retain their original 
roofs of marble, as the Tower of the Winds, and the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates at Athens. The Mausoleum of Theo- 
doric at Ravenna has a domed roof, formed of a single block of 
stone, nearly thirty-six feet diameter. 

Saxon roofs were elevated, but to what degree we bave no 
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certftin account ; neither is there satisfactory evidence of their 
internal appearance ; the illuminations in maDuscripts seem to 
represent them as often covered with slates, tiles, or shingles. 
Norman roofs were also raised, in some cases to a very steep 
pitch, but in others the elevation was more moderate, the ridge 
being formed at about a right angle : it does not appear that at 
this period the construction was made ornamental, although, 
doubtless, in many cases the framing was open to view : the 
covering was certainly sometimes of lead, but was probably 
oftener of a less costly material. Early English rools were gene- 
rally, if not always, made with a steep slope, though not 
nniversally of the same pitch ; sometimes the section of the 
roof represented an equilateral triangle, and sometimes the pro- 
portions were flatter ; a few roofs of this date still exist, as on 
the nave of Hales Owen church, Shropshire; this originally had 
tic-beams across it, and under every rafter additional pieces of 
timber are fixed, which are cut circular, so that the general 
appearance is that of a 
series of parallel ribs form- 
ing a barrel vault; this 
seems to bavebeen a com- 
mon mode of improving 
the appearance of roofs in 
this style before any im- 
portant ornaments were n-uu- .;muj™i. 
applied to them; tbe additional pieces under the rafters were 
usually either quite plain or only chamfered on tbe edges; a 
moulded rib sometimes ran along the top, and a cornice next the 
wall-plate, both of which were generally small, tbe tie-beams 
also were frequently moulded'. When first the approach of the 
Decorated style began to exercise au influence, the roofs, though 
still of the same coBstmction, became somewhat more ornamen- 
tal, a good specimen of which did exist on the chancel of the old 
church (now destroyed] at Horsley, Gloucestershire ; this had a 

° See KlNO-FoiT, where pa^ of one of tlie tie-beami ■! Old Shorelum chutch, 
Suuex, witli the tooth oniBmeat on it, i* tepreieated. 
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flower or other ornament carved at the top of each of the circular 
ribs; the king-post and tie-beam were both moulded^ and the latter 
had moulded circular braces both above and below it^ the lower 
ones supported on corbel heads : there are also roofs existing of 
this date, and some probably earlier, in country churches, the 
insides of which are formed into a series of flat spaces, or cants ; 
they are usually quite plain, with the exception of the tie-beam 
and cornice, which are frequently moulded, and the king-post 
which is commonly octagonal with a moulded capital and base : 
of a later period roofs of this kind are extremely common in 
some districts, but they are generally to be distinguished from 
the earUer specimens by being arranged in seven cants instead 
of six^; of the older description good examples remain at 
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Chartham church, Kent, and on the south aisle of Merrow 
church, Surrey ; most of these roofs are now ceiled, but probably 
many of them were originally open. As the Decorated style 
advanced, the leading timbers of the principals were often 
formed into an arch by the addition of circular braces under the 
tie-beams, the beams themselves being also frequently curved ; 
the spandrels formed by these braces were very usually filled with 
pierced tracery, and the timbers generally were more moulded 
and enriched than in the earlier styles; where the lines of 
mouldings were interrupted they very commonly terminated in 

** When these roofs have either tie- these, the number of cants may be con- 
beams or cornices with mouldings upon sidcred as tolerably conclusive, though 
them, the character of the mouldings will there ar^ probably exceptions to this 
decide their date ; but in the absence of rule. 
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carved leaves or other ornaments : sometimes the tie-beams were 
omitted in roofs of high pitchy but the principals were gene- 
rally arched. (Plates 123—125*.) The roofs of domestic 
halls^ in the Decorated style^ appear to have been more en- 
riched than those of churches; that of Malvern priory had 
a variety of cross-braces above the tie-beams cut into orna- 
mental featherings (Plate 123) : that of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's palace at Mayfield, Sussex^ was supported on 
stone arches spanning the whole breadth of the room (about 
forty feet) ; this kind of construction is also partially used in 
the hall at The Mote, Ightham, Kent; at Nursted Court, in 
the same county, the roof of the hall, which was destroyed 
a few years ago, was mainly supported on drcular wooden 
pillars, with flowered capitals, which stood a short distance 
from the walls; a roof of very similar construction to this 
still exists at Temple Balsall, Warwickshire. In the Perpen- 
dicular style hammer-beam roofs^ were introduced, one of the 
finest specimens of which is that on Westminster Hall, and, toge- 
ther with them, most numerous varieties of construction for the 
sake of ornament ; these are far too manifold to be enumerated, 
but a few of simple character are given in Plates 124, 125, 125* ; 
specimens also exist in many churches^ and halls, some of which 
are extremely magnificent, and are enriched with tracery, 
featherings, pendants, and carvings of various kinds, in the 
greatest profusion. Many roofs in this style were nearly or 
quite flat ; these when plain had the timbers often exposed to 
view and moulded; in other cases they were ceiled with oak and 
formed into panels, and were usually enriched with bosses and 
other ornaments of similar description to those of the higher 
roofs ; good examples remain at Cirencester church, Gloucester- 
shire. On halls hammer-beam roofs were principally used, but 
on churches other kinds of construction were more prevalent. 

' See Hammer-beam. roof is said to be about 1390, I. Some 

' Sparsholt, Berks ; St. Mary's chapel, yery fine examples exist in the district 

Stourbridge, near Cambridge, has the around Wisbeach. 

ball-flower on the beams ; the date of the 
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There are some middle-age buildings^ principally vestries, 
apses^ and porches of churches^ which are entirely roofed with 
stone ; some of these are of Norman date^ as the apse of St» 
Nicholases church at Caen ; others are later^ as the south porch 
of Bamack church, Northamptonshire, which is Early English^; 
at Willingham church, Cambridgeshire, is a vestry of Decorated 
date with a roof of this kind ; other examples exist on the south 
porches of St. Mary's, Nottingham, and Strelley, Nottingham- 
shire^, and on a small building attached to the south side of 
the chancel of Rushton church, Northamptonshire; these are 
all of considerable elevation, and most of them are vaulted 
within, but that at Willingham is supported upon ornamental 
arched ribs^ At Losches, in Touraine, the whole church is 
roofed entirely with stone, the apses in the manner already 
described, and the body, which is a parallelogram without 
aisles, is covered by two low hollow octagonal pyramids or 
spires. 

Rose Window, Fr. Rose, Rosace : a name sometimes given 
to a circular window. See Window. 

RonoH-CAST, Ital. Arricciatura : coarse plaster-work, used 

on the outsides of buildings. 
** The bullwark as aforsayd to be new roughcaste with morter." 

Bnrrej of the Tower of London, 23rd Hen. VIII. — BaileT*! Hist, of the Tower, App.,Tol. i.p. aw. 

Rough-setter, Rouoh-mason : an old term for a mason who 
only built coarse walling, as distinguished from a free-mason 
who worked with mallet and chisel. 

*' And during all the sayd werke the seid Will. Horwode shall nether set 
mo nor fewer Free Masons, Rogh Settersy ne Lejes thereupon." 

Cont. for Fotheringhay Ch., p. 89. 

^* . . . . none artificer nor labourer hereafter named, take no more nor greatter 
wages, than hereafter is limitted .... that is to say a free mason, maister car- 
penter, rough mason, bricke layer, .... nor ioyner, from Easter to Michelmas 
eveiy of them vj(£. for the day without meate and drink and with meate and 

drinke iiijc?.'* The booke for a Justice of peace, 1559, fo. 1 7. 

g Some Early English bams exist ^ The south porch at Trowell, in the 

having the roofiB framed from the ground, same county, formerly had a similar roo£ 
so as to be independent of the walls, as at ^ A plate of the interior of this is givea 

Peterborough, Ely, and Bradford, Wilts, in Lysons' Magna Britannia. 
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Rubble^ Rubble-work^ Rouoh-wallino, Fr. Hourdage, 
Remplage, Ital. Mvraglia di getto, Oer. Stanlft^^s^txt, Sbatu: 
d^dteinmauer : coarse walling constructed of rough stones^ not 
large but of great irregularity both in size and shape^ and not 
so flat bedded as in rag-work; in some districts it is often 
formed of flints : in large buildings^ in neighbourhoods where 
better materials can be obtained for the outer face of the walls, 
it is in general only used for the insides, or backings but in 
other districts the whole substance of the walls is not un- 
frequently of this construction ; it is often found to have been 
plastered on both sides, but sometimes it was only pointed 
externally. 

*' £t erunt dicti muri de puro acbiler exterius, et de rogh wall interius, cum 
bono calce bene et sufficienter mixto cemate competent!.*' 

Cont for Dnrham Donnitorj, 1401. — Hist. Danehn. Scrip, tni*, elzzXTiy. 

Rustic-work, 'PK.Bossage, Ital. O^era rustica, a bozze, Oer. 
«^en)orf)>ringenbejlein : ashlar masonry, the joints of which are 
worked with grooves, or channels, 
to render them conspicuous; some- 
times the whole of the joints are — ill 
worked in this way and some- 
times only the horizontal ones; 
the grooves are either moulded or 
plain, and are formed in several 
difierent ways : the surface of the work is sometimes left, or 
purposely made rough, but at the present day it is usually 
made even. 

Sacristry, SbutttLXjSi^, Fr. Sacristie, Ital. Sagrestia, Ger. 
@afriflei: a room attached to a church, in which the sacred 
vessels, vestments, and other valuables connected with the 
religious services of the building, were preserved, and in which 
the priest put on his robes; sometimes included within the 
main waUs of the fabric, and sometimes an adjunct. In Eng- 
land this name does not appear to have been so common as 
vestry, but on the continent it still prevails. See Vestry. 

^ See Ducange's Diet for the various sigmfications of the word Sacraiium. 
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"" Saerarium si^e locus in quo sacra Tepommtar 
give in quo sacerdos sacraSiTcstes induit' 

"They token 

Beleques sacred the holj eke vessels, 

Without abode out of the taerary" Ljdgato'u Bok* of Tro7«. 

SaNCTE - BELL^ SaNCTUS- BELL^ SaINTS'- BELL, MaSS-BEIX, 

Skuttin^'VtU, <Sattiice-Vell. A small bell used in the Roman 
Catholic Church to call attention to the more solemn parts of 
the service of the mass^ as at the 
conclusion of the ordinary, when the 
words ^'Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus^ 
Deus Sabaoth/^ are pronounced by 
the priest, and on the elevation of 
the host and chalice after conse- 
cration : it is now usually, if not 
always, a small hand-bell carried by 
an attendant, and was generally of 
this kind in England previous to the 
Reformation, made sometimes of 
silver; but in some instances a 
larger bell was used, and was sus- 
pended on the outside of the church 
in a small turret, made to receive it, 
over the archway leading from the 
nave into the chancel, and rung by a L«.,c<-pto-.w.nriek-d«- 

rope from within ; many of these turrets still exist, as at Isham, 
Rothwell, and Desborough, Northamptonshire ; Boston, Lincoln- 
shire ; Bloxham, Brize-norton, Swalcliffe, and Coombe, Oxford- 
shire, &c. ; a few still retain the bell, as at Long Compton, 
Warwickshire. 

'* Lego .... dictis cantarils . . . . j campanam de argento, videlicet j tacring 

^^^^•^ Tegt. Johan. Depeden. 1402. Test. Ebor. 395. 

^ Item, y belles, one a sauncehelle"' Lettera relating to Sapprew. of Monast. S70. 

Sanctuary, Fb. Sancttunre. The presbytery or eastern part 
of the choir of a chiurch in which the Altar is placed. See 
Presbytery and Choir. 
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Saxon Asciiitectube. The chitracter of the architecture of 
the Anglo-Saxons has not yet heeD fully aacertained, neither-ia 
it decided whether any specimeos 
of their vork still remain'. For 
a considerahle time after they had 
established themselves in this 
country, their huildings were of 
wood, and this appears to have 
been the prevailing material em- 
ployed at the time of the Con- 
quesf, although stone had been 
occasionally used several centnries 
earlier. The workmanship of the 
Saxons was undoubtedly rude, 
and their buildings are described 
by early historians as having been 
very different in character, and - 
very inferior in size, to those 
erected by the Normans. No ■ 
timber-work of Saxon date can 
be in existence at the present fcrf-.B-i-.i.-u™p4-.ui- 

time, but it is contended by some antiquaries that several 
of our churches exhibit specimens of Saxon masonry; the 
truth of this theory, however, is not fully established, nor has 
the subject of Saxon architecture been yet sufBdently investi- 
gated to clear away the obscurity in which it is involved. 
The class of buildings referred to as being considered to belong 
to this style contain some rather imusual features, and they re- 
quire to be particularly described, both because they are in 
themselves remarkable, and because there is a probability that 

1 In treatin([ of this subject it muat be the chuicel of St Peter' n-ia- the- Eut, 

needing, at the preient day, to refer to Oxford, and that which bu been called 

the theoriei of the antiquaiiei of Che lait " the old Conventual Chutcli" at Ely, 

century, which were founded on little are all of datei anterior to the Conqueit. 
else than their own preconceiTed ideu of " Ordeiicua Vilalia mentions the erec- 

what Saxon architecture ought to be ; tion of a wooden church near Shrewtbuiy 

according to theie authors such bnildingi by one of the royal family just before 

as the churche* of Iffley and Barfrestone, the Conquest 
Tt 
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some of them ma.j be S&xon: the execntion is rude and 

eoane ; the walls are bnilt either of t»g or rabble, . 

sometimes partly of berring-boae work, withont 

buttresses", and in many cases, if not always, 

have been plastered on the ontside; the qaoins 

are usnallf of hewn stones placed alternately flat 

and on end, a kind of construction to which the 

name "long and short" has been given" (Plate 

73); the walls are often ornamented externally 

witb flat vertical strips of stone projecting slightly 

firom the surface, somewhat resembling pilasters, ,, ,,^ -f , , 

which are generally of the same " long and short" constrae- 



=1..;. 



* The absence of bnttreuea ii no evi- beeo noticed in Nomundj, except thst 
dcnee of dftte ; buildings of all 4ge« are there ii an approach to it in part of die 
to be found without them. west doorwa; of the chnrch of St. I.>b~ 

* There are some varieties in this kind rent de CondeL It occurs in the vert 
of work, two of which an exhibited in dooiwaj of the cathednl at CeUo, in 
Plate 7i: in some eiamples the stones Sicily, a rich huildiog erected bj the 
are let flnsh with the face of the wall, Nonnani, given among the plates pub- 
and in otheri thef have a slight piqjee- lished in elucidation of Mr. Oallf 
tion. This mode of conitTuction has not Knight's " Nonnaiu in Sieily": it ia 
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tion as the qooins^; on towers tbere are sometimes several 
tiers of these, divided from each other by plain strings, or 
bands; semicircular arches and triangles, formed of similar 
strips of stone, are also iised as ornaments ; and plain projecting 
blocks are frequently 
associated with these 
either as imposts, or as 
bases for the vertical 
strips which often stand 
above them. The jambs 
of doorways and other 
openings are very com- 
monly of "long and 
short" work ', and when 
imposts are usedj as 
they generally are, they 
are usually rude, and 
often extremely mas- 
sive, sometimes consist- 
_ ing of plain blocks and 
sometimesmoulded, the 
mouldings not unfre- £„««.,-»..«—, 
quently bearing a resemblance to Roman work ; round the arch 
there is very often a projecting course, occapying the situation 




■liD found in the west doonrtj of the 
church of St. Etienne, Keren, a building 
which, nUhongh it pouesKa lome fea- 
tures not met with in tlie churchei of 
thia country or of Normendy, hu othen 
so identical with tbe nyle which we 
cftll Narmen, that, if the date may 
be judged of by the lame nilee, it muit 
be regarded ai of the twelfth century. 
" Long end short" construction is occa- 
siooally met wicli io buildings of a much 
later age, as at Copdock church, Sufiblk, 
which ii of Perpendicular work. 

p Th»e in a itHp of thia kind up the 
middle of each face of the tower of Somp- 



ting church, Sussex (Plate 138), the 
upper part of which is semicircnlar and 
not flat, and il is inteirupted at interrals 
with projections coarsely caired like 
capitals with small leavea on them. The 
string round the outside of this tower is 
cntinto a rude kind of dentils; and the 
archway from the tower into the body of 
the church has the imposts ornamented 
with coane earring, and the half pillar 
attached to each jamb has a complete 
capital ; these featDlea are unusual, and are 
represented in the cuts in the text, p. 3!2. 
' Somelimea of brick, as at Trinity 
chuich, Colchester. 
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of a hood-moulding, which sometimes stops upon 
the impost, but more firequently rims down the 
jambs to the ground, forming a kind of piLister 
on each side of the opening' (Bamack^ Plate 8) ; 
it is usually flat, but is sometimes rounded and 
occasionally notched on the edges, as at Dimham 
Magna, Norfolk ; in some instances the impost is 
arranged so as to form a capital to each of these 
projections on the jambs, and they are some- 
times provided with bases either formed of plain blocks or 
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rudely moulded. The arches are generally plain, but are occa- 
sionally worked with rude and massive mouldings, as the chancel- 
arch at Wittering church, Northamptonshire ; some arches are 
constructed with bricks (probably all of them taken from some 
Roman building, as at Brixworth) or thin stones, and these 
usually have a course of stones or bricks laid upon the top of 
the arch", as at Britford church, Wiltshire (Plate 8), and Brix- 



' At Trinity church, Colchester, these 
are plastered and formed into round 
mouldings. 

' This method of forming arches, "with 
a coyering course laid oyer the Toussoirs, 
was employed by the Romans, and is to 
be found in the remains of their works in 



yarious places, as at the theatre at Lille- 
bonne (Plate 7), a tower at Autun, and 
in the walls of Le Mans and Bourges, 
all in France: it is also used in the 
clear-story windows of the old naye (Notre 
Dame des Basses (Euyres) of the cathe- 
dral, Beauyais. 
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■wortli chiirch, Northamptonshire (Plate 147) : the arches are 
always semicircalar, but some small 
openings, Buch as doors and windows, 
have pointed, or triangular, heads 
formed of two straight stones placed 
on end upon the imposts, and resting 
agfunst each other at the top' (Deer- ; 
hurst, Plate 147). The windows are ' 
not large, and, when splayed, have t 
often nearly or quite as much splay 
externally as internally ; in bel&ies and 
other situations where they do not r i iii.ir.n-in>imMn 

require to be glazed, they are frequently of two or more 
lights divided by small shafts, 
or pillars, which are very usually 
made like balnsters, and endr- 
cled with bands of rude mould- 
ings"; these generally have capi- 
tab, or imposts, fcomed of long 
stones reaching entirely throi^h 
the wall; in some instances the 
balusters are oblong in plan, 
as in the tower of St. Michael's 
church, Oxford, and in others two 
are placed together, one behind 
the other, in order to give better 
support to these long capitals. 

The whole of these peculiari- l 

ties are not to be met with in i>~k..ii«uni«bu. 

* Thii kind of conitnictiDii u ocu- lutareof Ferpendiculu'date: "atnight- 
rioMlly to b« met with in work of ever; lined" archei of this fonn are alto to be 
date, especially over tbe heada of open- found in Nonnan work at Norwich ; 
iiiga which were not conspicuous, u on Hadiaeoe, Notfolk ; and Heriingfleet, Suf- 
the north side of the chancel of Kinga- folk: and in Btriy English work at 
thoipe church, Northamptonshire, and Blackland, Wiltshire. 
OTer the belfry windows of the church of " lu the old portions of St. Alban's 
Goodnestone, near Wingham, Kent, which Abbey, erected in the lAtter put of the 
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any one building^, and in some churches^ in wliieh several of 
them are to be founds they are associated with other featmeSy 




eleventh centuiy, some of the small 
shafts are encircled hy bands of mould- 
ings. In the jambs 
of the clear-stoiy 
windows, and in an 
arcade below them, 
in the choir of the 
church of St Eti- 
enne, Nevers, are 
small shafts which 
bulge out like balus- 
ters: they are also 
found in the Norman 
turrets at the west 
end of Tewkesbury 8t.AibaB'«. 

Abbey church. (Plate 141). 

^ The buildings of this character that 
have at present been noticed are as fol- 
lows. Those marked * are described by 
Mr. Hickman, and as his general obser- 
vations axe only strengthened by the 
additional examples, they may with ad- 
vantage be repeated. 

" This list comprises twenty edifices in 
thirteen counties, and extends from Whit- 
tingham, in Northumberland, north, to 
Sompting, on the coast of Sussex, south, 
and from Barton on the Humber, on the 
coast of Lincolnshire, east, to North 
Burcombe, in the west This number 
of churches, extending over so large a 
space of country, and bearing a clear re- 
lation of style to each other, forms a class 
much too important and extensive to be 
referred to any anomaly or accidental 
deviation; for the four extreme points 
all agree in the peculiar feature of long 
and short stones at the comers, and 
those stones of a varied character, and all 
easily accessible in their respective situ* 
ations. 

" From what I have seen, I am in- 
clined to believe that there are many 
more churches which contain remains of 
this character, but they are very difficult 



to be certain about, and also likely to be 
confounded with common quoins and 
common dressings, in counties where 
stone is not abundant, but where flinty 
rag, and rough rubble plastered over, 
form the great extent of walling." Kick- 
man, 4th edition, p. SOI. 

It is but just, however, to qaote here 
Mr. Rickman's observation : " I b^ to 
say that in this interesting investigadon 
I owe much to the seal and activity of 
my friend William Twopeny, Esq., of the 
Temple. For the knowledge of sereral 
of these churches I am indebted to him ; 
hejint discovered and exammed the two 
extremes, Whittingham and North Bur- 
combe, each of which I have since risited, 
and foimd peculiarly valuable." P. 307- 
Mr. Bickman's attention was first caUed 
to this subject by Mr. Twopeny in 1826. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

*Clapham, tower. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Wickham, tower and chancel-arch. 
Cholsey, tower. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Caversfield, tower. 

Lavendon, tower, (Bloxam). 

Wing, nave and chancel, with polygonal 

apse. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

*St Benet's, tower. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

*B«pton, east end. 

DURHAM. 

Monks* Wearmouth, tower. 
Yarrow, walls of church and chancel, and 
ruins near it : the tower is Norman. 

ESSEX. 

Boreham, church. 

* Colchester, Trinity church, part of the 

tower, &c. 
Feelstead, church. 
Great Maplestead, north door. 
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evidently original, which so clearly belong to the Norman style 
as to prove that these buildings are not of Saxon date, as at the 
churches of Daglingworth, Gloucestershire, and Syston, Lincoln- 



OLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

DagUngwoith churchi except the tower. 
Deerhuist, tower. 
Miaerden, church. 
Upleaden, chancel-arch. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

CorhamptoD, church. 
KibnestoD, church. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Woodstone, tower. 

KENT. 

Dover, the mined church in the Castle. 
Swanscomhe, tower. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*Barton on the Humher, St Peter's, 

tower. 
*Ropa]ey, part of the west end. 
Skillington, part of the church. 
Lincoln, St. Benef s, tower, (Blozam). 
Syston, tower. 

UIDDLESEX. 

Kingshury, part of church, (now hid hy 
plastering). 

NORFOLK. 

Dunham Magna, church. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

*Bamack, tower. 
*Biigstock, church. 
*Brizworth, church. 
*Earl'8 Barton, tower. 
Green's Norton, west end. 
•Wittering, chancel. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

BolaiD, tower. 
Hexham, crypt. 
*Whittingham, church. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

*St. Michael's, Oxford, tower. 
Northleigh, tower, (Bloxam). 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Barrow, chancel-arch. 

Stanton Lacey, nave and transept. 

Stretton, church. 



SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Cranmore, a triangular door-head, with 
rude imposts and jamhs. 

SUFFOLK. 

Barham, part of church. 
Claydon, part of church. 
Gosheck, part of church. 

SURREY. 

Alhury, church. 

*Stoke D'Abemon, some portions of 
church. 

SUSSEX. 

Bishopstone, church. 

Bosham, tower. 

St Botolph, chancel-arch. 

*Sompting, tower. 

•Worth, a small part of church. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Wooten Wawen, substructure of tower. 

WILTS. 

•North Burcombe, east end. 
•Brytford, north and south doors (now 

stopped). 
Bremhill, west end. 
Somerford Keynes, church. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Wyre Piddle, chancel-arch. 

YORKSHIRE. 

•Kirkdale, west end and chancel-arch. 
•Laughton en le Morthen, north door- 
way. 
Ripon Minster, crypt. 
York Cathedral, portion of crypt, (Blox- 
am). 
York, church of St Mary. 

It may very possibly be found, on a 
careful examination, that some of the 
churches enumerated in this list do not 
strictly belong to this class of buildings, 
but the great majority certainly do, though 
some of them appear to be clearly Nor- 
man work. Further research will, 
doubtlessly, bring other examples into 
notice. 
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shireT. In other instances the lower parts of buildings oonmt 
exclusively of this pecoliar kind of constmction, and are snr- 
mounted bj pure Norman work, which has been raised upon it 
subseqiieiitlf to the first erection, aa at the tower of Clapfaam 
church, Bedfordshire, and Woodstone, near Peterborough. This 
last class of buildings appears to preponderate in favour of the 
Saxon theory, for, although the Norman additioui have not 
been observed to be remarkably early in that style, it ia not 
very probable that so material a change would have been made 
in the architecture unless a considerable interval had elapsed 
between the erection of the different parts: yet it is quite 
possible that the influence of a religions estabbshmeat, or of 
some powerful noble or ecclesiastic, may have efiected a material 
alteration in the style of building in particular districts in a 
very short space of time ; or the work may, after a short inter- 
ruption, have been carried on by other (Norman) builders ; these 
circumstances, however, as well as the fact that some of the 
churches in which the peculiarities under consideration are 
found are clearly Norman (and not early in the style), do not 
very materially weaken the probability that some of these build- 
ings exhibit specimens of real Saxon work, for it may reasonably 
be supposed that in many parts of the country the Saxon style 
would have lingered for a considerable time after the Norman 
invasion, and would have eontinned to be employed (with an 
increasing admixtnre of Norman features) in buildings erected 
by native workmen. The subject of Saxon architecture has 
not yet been fully investigated, and one important source of 
information, the illimiinations of manuscripts, from wluch much 
additional light may be expected, has been but partially con- 
sulted ; the attention however which is now so generally directed 
to the architecture of the middle ages will doubtlessly lead to 
further research*. 

' Syston IB Uts Nonnon vork, «ad is necesauy in applying tha npieseuta- 

Daglingworth ii probably the sune. tioni whicll Ihey contain to tbe inTotiga- 

' Althongh much Tcr; Taluable iufor- tJon of thii Eubject. Before any reliance 

nuttion ia to be collected from the illo- whatever can be placed upcm them, it 

minaliona of iDonaaeripta, great caution mtut be laccrtained that they are the 
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Scaffold^ Fr. Eehafaud, Echafaudagey Ital. Ponte, Ger. 
SSu^ne : a temporary erection of poles^ planks^ &c. for the use of 
the workmen in building walls, or executing any work which 
they cannot otherwise reach. A gallery in a church is some- 
times called a scaffold. See Gallery. 

" Idem cementarius . . . inveniet omnia et omnimoda caragia . . . ac in- 
strumenta . . . cum scaffolds^ seyntres, et flekes&." 

Cont. for Durham Donnitorj) 1401. Hist. Dnnelm. Scrip, tret, p. elzzxTi^. 

ScALLAOE^ Scallenge, a provincial word used in Hereford- 
shire for the detached covered porch at the entrance of the 
church-yard, commonly called a Lich-gate. 

ScAMiLLi, plain blocks or sub-plinths placed under columns, 
statues, &c. to elevate them : they differ from ordinary pedestals 
in having no mouldings about them, and in being usually of 
smaller size. 

ScAFus, ScAFE, the shaft of a column; also the apophyges 
of the shaft. 

ScAFFLE. To scapple a stone is to reduce it to a straight 
surface without working it smooth ; usually done by chopping 
immediately it is dug in the quarry: the term is now used 
exclusively (or nearly so) in reference to stone, but was formerly 



work of Saxon artists; it must also be 
borne in mind, that during the middle 
ages there were certain conventional 
modes of treating most subjects that were 
represented in illuminations, deriyed ori- 
ginally from the Greeks, and that this 
circumstance is likely to have caused 
many things to be represented yery dif- 
ferent from the corresponding objects 
which actually existed in this country at 
that period, especially buildings and their 
accompaniments, for it is not yery likely 
that the Saxon illuminators would always 
have been satisfied with pourtraying the 
comparatively plain and rude structures 
of their own country (even if they had 
been skilful enough to venture to hold 
themselves independent of the conven- 
tional models) ; they must therefore, in 
case they desired to make their work 



more ornamental, either have resorted to 
invention, or, which is much more pro- 
bable, have introduced forms and deco- 
rations derived from foreign sources, and 
this they appear, occasionally at least, to 
have done : another difficulty arises from 
the limited capacity of the artists ; it is 
by no means always easy to distinguish a 
canopy over a figure, or a doorway, from 
the gable end of a building. Some good 
specimens of the illuminations found in 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are engraved 
in the first number of the Archseological 
JoumaL 

* Flekes, hurdles, which are still called 
by this name in some parts of the king- 
dom : hurdles are often used by country 
workmen instead of planks to form the 
floor of scafiblding. 
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applied to timber also^ and must have signified the barking of a 
tree^ or^ more probably^ squaring it with the fae. 

" De prostracione et tcajndatione et cariagio meremii predict! de bosco de 

Wildewode.'' AceC*. oftb* Manor of the SaToj: temp. Bioh. II. Archcol., zxir. p. 299. 

" Pro scapulatione et waynyng dictarum petrarum." 

Hilt. Donelm. Scrip, tra, p. eeeekliii. 

ScARCEMENT^ a plain flat set-off in a wall ; the term is but 

little used at the present day. 

" Erit etiam planus mums et in fimdamento spissitudinis sire latitudinis 
duanun ulnaruin, cum qoatuor bonis et securis scarcementisJ* 

Cont. for Durham Dorm. 1398. Hiat. Doaelm. Scrip, tm, p. dxzz. 

Sconce. See Squinch. 

Scotia^ or Trochilus^ Fr. Scotie, NacellCy Ital. Guscio, 
Cavetto, Ger. iRegennnne : a hollow moulding constantly used in 
the bases of columns^ &c. in classical architecture : the old Eng- 
lish name for a corresponding moulding very frequently employed 
in Grothic architecture is Casement. (Plates 12^ 75.) 

ScoucHON^ Skouchon. See Squinch. 

Screen, Skreen, Pr. Grille, Boiserie, Ital. TVamezzOj Geb. 
®i)xait : a partition, enclosure, or parclose separating a portion 
of a room, or of a church, from the rest. In the domestic halls 
of the middle ages a screen was almost invariably fixed across 
the lower end, so as to part off a small space which became a 
lobby (with a gallery above it) within the main entrance doors, 
the approach to the body of the hall being by one or more door- 
ways through the screen ; these were of wood, with the lower 
part, to the height of a few feet, formed of close panelling, and 
the upper part of open-work. In churches screens were used in 
various situations, to enclose the choir, to separate subordinate 
chapels, to protect tombs, &c. j that at the west end of the choir, or 
chancel, was often called the rood-screen, from the rood having 
been placed over it previous to the Reformation ; they were formed 
either of wood or stone, and were enriched not only with mould- 
ings and carvings, but also with most brilliant colouring and 
gilding. The screens at the west end and sides of the choir in 
cathedrals and large churches were usually close throughout their 
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whole height, as thsj also occasionally were in other situations, 
but in general the lower part only, to the height of about four 
feet from the ground, was close, and the remainder was of open- 
work. The oldest piece of screen-work that has been noticed 
is at Compton church, Surrey; it is of wood, of transition 
character &om Norman to Early English, consisting of a series 
of small octagonal shafts with carved capitals supporting plain 
semicircular arches, and forms the front of au upper chapel 
over the eastern part of the chancel. {Plate 126.) Of the Early 
English style the existing examples are of stone ; some are close 
walls, more or less ornamented with panelling, arcades, and 
other decorations, and some are close only at the bottom, 
and have the upper part formed of a series of open arches. 
Specimens of wooden screens of ^^^^^ 
very early Decorated date remain in 
Stanton Harcourt church, Oxford- 
shire, (Plate 126), and in the north 
aisle of the choir of Chester cathe- 
dral ; these have the lower part of 
plain boarding, and the upper of 
small feathered arches supported on 
circular banded shafts : of later 
Decorated date examples remiun at 
Northfleet, Newington, and Dart- . 
ford churches, Kent ; Bignor, Sus- - 
sex ; Cropredy and Dorchester, Ox- - 
fordshire ; Sparsfaolt, Berks ; Laven- 
ham, Suffolk ; Morden Ghiilden, 
Cambridgeshire ; and several other 
places (Plate 127) ; these have the lower part of close boarding, 
and the other part open, formed either with small circular shafts 
or moulded miiUions, supporting tracery under the cornice: 
stone screens of this date are variously, and often very highly, 
enriched; some have the upper part of open-work, similar to 
those of wood, and others are entirely close, and are enriched 
with arcades, panels, niches, pinnacles, diapering, and other 
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decoratioiis characteriatic of the style'" : specimens remua at 
Lincoln and several other cathedrals and large churches'. Per- 
pendicular screens exist in great variety in very many churches, 
both of wood and stone ; some of them are profusely ornamented 
with panellings, niches, statues, pinnacles, tabemacle-work, 
carvings, and other enrichments; the lower part usually con- 
sists of close panels, and the upper part of open-work divided 
by mullions supporting traceiy, but sometimes the whole is close, 
with the same general arrangement of panelling. 
" And sithen bylbre the icrme thou stonde. 
In myddjrs the halle opon the flore. sok* orcutura, i. is. 

Scroll, Fa. Enroulement, 
Ital. Cartella : a name given 
to a nnmeroua class of orna- 
ments, which in general cha- 
racter resemble a band ar- 
ranged in undulations or con- 
volutions. 

SccTCHBON, Stoutlion, Siotowdom, Fa. £«««>«, ITAL-Scado, 
Gbb. SBoiJpen: the explanation of this term when signiiying an 
Escutcheon has been ab*eady given. It is also an old name for 
the angles of buildings or parts of buildings, such as window- 
jambs, &c. but apparently for those only which are more obtuse 
than right angles. 
"Pro fectura ij formpejs cbaumerea relournes corbels trangownis j sol 

iktmmsiom pro ij fenestris." Hiit. Ihm«lm. Scrip, t™, p. mn,. 

" And when the said Stepill cometh to the height of the said baj {body ?) 
then hit shall be chaungid and tumjd in riij panes and at every Scouthint a 
boutrasse fynysht with finial according to the fynials of the said Qwere and 

"™J' CoBt. fcr FoUiBriDgbar Ch., p. 17. 

" It ii not uiual to find (he chancel of without ritlier shafti or mnllioDs, and 

a conntiy parish chwch divided from Ihe the carnice ia enriched wilh baU-flowen 

naTC by a atone acreen, but eiamples re- and tooth-omaments alternately ; m the 

main ia the churches of Broughton, Ox- middle ii an ogee-headed doorway. Ei- 

fordabiie, and Ilkestone, Derbyihire, both amples of screens of this date, wilh the 

of Decorated dale. upper part entirely open, are occuionally 

* At HallavingtOD church, Wilti, ta a to be found in country churches, as on 

wooden screen of Decorated date, the the north side of the chancel of Sand- 

uppet part of which ia entirely open, hurst church, Kent. 
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Section, Fe. Coupe, Ital. Sezione, Ger. , 

jDucctjfc^pitt : the representatioii of a building 
cut asunder vertically so as to shew the 
interior ; abo of a moulding or other mem- 
ber in architecture cut asunder so as to shew 
its profile. 

SedilEj Sediiia, Ger. ©mbinS : the Latin 
name for a seat, which in modem times has come to be pretty 
generally applied by way of distinction to the seats on the south 
side of the choir near the Altar in churches, used in the Soman 
Cathohc service by the priest and his attendants, the deacon 
and snbdeacon, during certain parts of the mass: they were 
sometimeB moveable, but more usually in this country were 
formed of masonry and recessed in the wall like niches'. Very 
numerous examples remMn in our churches, a few of which 
are of as early date as the latter part of the twelfth century, 
but the majority are later, extending to the end of the Ferpen- 
dicular style : in general they contain three separate seats, 
but occasionally two, or only one, and 
in a few rare instances four, as at 
Rothwell church, Northamptonshire, 
and Fumess abbey; or five, as at 
Southwell minster ; sometimes a single 
seat, under one arch, or formed on the 
back of a window, is found, long 
enough for two or three persons ; they 
are very commonly placed at different 
levels, the eastern seat being a step 
the highest and the western the lowest; 
but sometimes, when three are used, L«b».. il..l 

d Some ancient udilu coniiit of pUia aingle se&t pngccting cooiiderablj from 

bcnebe* formed of muiei of maionTy the wall (though the luck u ilightlir 

pnqecting ftom the wall, and it is not recegud) with stone elbows reseinblinK 

improbable that iDch maj hiTe once an ann-chui; at Beckie; church, Ox- 

ciitted JD lome of the eborcbee in nhicb fordihire, ii abo a aiogle atone seat with 

no traces of these seats are now to be one elbow. 
found. At Lenbam church, Kent, is a 
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the two western seata are on the same level, a step below the 
other, and sometimes the two eastern are level and the western 
a step below them ; the decorations used about them are varions, 
and in enriched buildings they are occasionally highly orna- 
mented, and sometimes surmounted with tabemade-work, pin- 
nacles, &c. ; a few good examples, of simple character, are given 
in Plates 130 to 133. 

See, a seat ; the term is sometimes applied particularly to the 
seat of dignity, or dais, in a domestic hall, &c. 
" He syttjitg tynte in his tee royall. 
And his loidet enerjche in his tte, 
Lyke as they were of hye oi lowe degree." Lrdfua'i Vdkt ot Tnye. 

Seelino. See Ceilino. 

Sell, see Cell. In addition to the significations of this word 
before mentioned, it is also applied to a small retired hahitation 
for an anchorite or other rehgious recluse ; and to a subordi- 
nate establishment of monks dependant on one of the larger 
monasteries. 

Sefulchee, a representation of the entombment of our 
Saviour, set up in 
the Roman Cathohc 
churah at Easter, on 
the north side of the 
chancel, near the Al- 
tar*: in this country 
previous to the Refor- 
mation, it was most 
commonly a wooden 
erection, and placed 
withia a recess in the 

wall or upon a tomb, •u.u«r.j*.voi™. 

but several churches still contain permanent stone structures 

' The (mail vsnlted recesa on the u appears from ui inventorj or Ihe fumi- 

north Mde of the Altar of Magdalene col- ture belonging to thii chapel, lately n- 

l^e chapel, Oxford, in which the tomb coTeiedand prinledforprivatedtcQUtion 

of the founder'* father it now placed, was by the Ret. John Route Bloiam, fellow 

originally built for the Holy Sepulchre, of the college. 
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that were built for the purpose^ some of which are very elaborate^ 
and are ornamented with a variety of decorations'^ as at 
Navenby and Heckington^ Lincolnshire ; and Hawton^ Notting- 
hamshire^ all of which are beautiful specimens of the Decorated 
style; sepulchres of this kind also remain in the churches at 
Northwold^, Norfolk; Holcombe Bumell, Devonshire; and 
several others. The crucifix was placed in the sepulchre with 
great solemnity on Good Friday, and continually watched from 
that time till Easter-day, when it was taken out and replaced 
upon the Altar with especial ceremony^. 
" Lego duo tapeta rubea dictse ecclesise mes pro reparacione tejnUcri in die 

parascues,*' Test. Johan. de Ledw, 1379. Tett. Ebor., 10«. 

" Lego sepulcTO in ecclesia de Blith j zonam cum argento harnesatam." 

Test. Agnetis de Hanrood, 1390. Ibid, 143. 

*' I will that there be made a playne tomb of marble of a competent height, 
to the intent that yt may ber the blessed body of our Lord and the Sepultur, at 
the time of Estre, to stand upon the same, with myne arms and a convenient 
Scriptur to be sett about the same tombe." 

Will of Th<M. Windsor, Esq. of Stanwell, Middlesex. 1479. 
Ap. Fosbroke, Encj. of Antiq., yol. ii. p. 703. 

" Item, That Maister Canynge hath deliver'd this 4th day of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1470, to Maister Nicholas Fetters, Ticar of St. Mary Bed- 
clifTe ; Moses Conterin, Philip Barthelmew, procurators of St. Mary Bedcliffe, 
aforesaid ; a new sepulchre well gilt with golde, and a civer thereto. 

*' Item, An image of God Almighty rising out of the same sepulchre^ with all 
the ordinance that longeth thereto, (that is to say) a lathe made of timber and 
the iron-work thereto. 

** Item, Thereto 'longeth Heaven, made of timber and stain'd clothes. 

" Item, Hell made of timber, and iron-work thereto, with Divels to the 
number of 13. 

" Item, 4 Knights armed, keeping the sepulchre, with their weapons in their 
hands ; that is to say, 2 axes and 2 spears, with 2 paves. 



' The lower part generally contains 
representations of sleeping soldiers, in- 
tended for the Roman guard. 

8 This and the example at Ueckington 
are engraved in the " Vetusta Monu- 
menta," vol. iii. 

i> For the service used on this occasion 
in the cathedral at Rouen, see Ducange, 
" Sepnlchri Officium." In an account 
roll of the priory of Coldringham for the 
year 1370, is an item of expenditure, 
*'In empcione unius ymaginis pro Re- 



surreceiane" which undoubtedly was for 
the Sepulchre. 

By Cromwell's injunction, anno 1638, 
** The clergy were not to sufEer any can- 
dles or tapers to be set before any image, 
but only the light by the rood-loft, the 
light before the sacrament of the Altar, 
and the light about the sepulchre ; these 
were allowed to stand for the ornament- 
ing the church, and the solemnity of 
divine service." — Collier's Church His- 
tory, vol. ii. p. 150 ; see also p. 197. 
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" Item, 4 payr of Angels' wings for 4 Angels, made of timber and well 
painted. 

" Item, The Fadre, the Crowne and Visage, the ball with a Cross upon it, 
well gilt with fine gould. 

'* Item, The Holy Ghosht coming out of Heaven into the sepulchre. 

*' Item, Longeth to the 4 Angels 4 Chevelers/' Britton't Bedciiib Charch, p. 27. 

'* Item, whether they had upon Good Friday last past the iepulchres with 
their lights, having the Sacrament therein." 

ArticlM of Yuitation, hj Axchbiahop Cnnmer, S Ed. VI. Sparrow'f CollectSon, p. SO. 

A.D. 1658. " Payde for making the Sepulture, 10#." 

'* For peynting the same sepulture, Zs** 

" For stones, and other charges about it, 4#. Qd** 

" To the sexton for meat and drink, and watching the sepulture, according 

to custom, 22^.*' Accompts of St. Helen's, AbiDgdon. Arehaol., toI. i. p. 16. 

** Within the Church of Durham, upon Good Friday, there was a manrelloos 
solemn service, in which service time, after the Passion was sung, two of the 
antient monks took a goodly large crucifix all of gold, of the picture of our 

Saviour Christ, nailed upon the cross The service being ended, the said 

two monks carried the cross to the Sepulchre with great reverence, (which 
Sepulchre was set up that morning on the north side of the Quire, nigh unto 
the High Altar, before the service time) and there did lay it within the said 

Sepulchre, with great devotion/' Davu's Antient Bitee of Dorham, p. 2J. 

Serges^ the great wax candles burnt before the Altars in 
Roman Catholic churches. 

Set-off, Off-set : the part of a wall, &c. which is exposed 
horizontally when the portion above it is 
reduced in thickness. Set-ofiFs are not xm- 
fi^equently covered, and in great measure 
concealed, by cornices or projecting mould- 
ings, but are more usually plain; in the 
latter case, in classical architecture, they 
are generally nearly or quite flat on the top, 
but in Gothic architecture are sloped, and 
in most instances have a projecting drip 
on the lower edge to prevent the wet from 
running down the walls ; this is especially 
observable in the set-offs of buttresses. 

Severans, Severonne-table : an old term not now in use, 
the meaning of which is doubtful, but it appears to have sig- 
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nified some kind of water-table or cornice to throw tlie wet off 
from a wall', 
" And also fora^de Bichside eall malie tablyng of the endes of the fbisaide 

Kirke of 8 Katrili witli teaeronne tahill." Cont. fbr Osttsrick Ch., (1112), p. 10. 
" Pro &ctura xxiiij ulnajum de teveratu, precium ulnffi TJ'., luji." 

Hint. Dnjidlia. Scrip, trat, p. eecivr]. 

SbvebsYj 0f6ci|! : a bay, or compartment, of a vaulted ceiling. 

" Memorandum de le teverre diiaium feneslrarum unius ex oppmito alteriiu 
inter duas coliunpnaa oontiiiet apud eccleaiam Sadcl^ff 33 pedes, et in longi- 
tudine 16 pedes." wm. WorcHisr, p. u*, 

" Ab illo hostio usque ad illos Ut civeryt in quibiia nariatagia dependent, 
fiictum est sumptibus domini Johannis Eljs NorwicensiB episcopi et aliorum 
amiconim." llHd, p. HI. 

" John Hjlmet and William Vertue . . . shall vawlle or doo to bee vawlted 
nith free stone the roof of the quere of the Colle^ Roiall of qui Lad; and 
Saint George nilhin the Caitell of Wpidsore, according to the roof of the 
bod; of the said Collie ther, which roof contevneth tiJ teuereyt." 

Cant, fill nulling the Chair af St. tiBBiff,; ChB)Hl, Wkdur, 11 Bm. Til. 
HvUq. AnCiq., tdI. ii. p. il5. 

SeAyT, Pb. F^, Tronc, Ital. F^to, Gee. ©c^aft, ©tamm ber 
©iiule : the body of a column or pillar : the part between the 
capital and base. (Plate 34.) In middle-age architecture the 
term is particularly applied to the small columns 
which are clustered round pillars, or used in the 
jambs of doors and windows, in arcades and 
various other situations ; they are sometimes cut 
on the same stones aa the main body'of the work 
to which they are attached, and sometimes of 
separate pieces ; in the latter case they are very 
commonly of a different material from the rest 
of the work, and are not nnfrequently polished : "^ '*"- ='*" 
this mode of construction appears to have been first introduced 
towards the end of the Norman style. In Early Norman work 
they are circular, but later in the style they are occasionally 
octagonal, and are sometimes ornamented with zig-zags, spiral 
mouldings, &c. In the Early English style they are almost 
always circular, generally in separate stones from the other 
work to which they are attached, and very often banded ; in 
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some instances they have a narrow fillet mnning up them. In 
the Decorated style they are commonly not set separate^ and are 
frequently so small as to be no more than vertical mouldings with 
capitals and bases ; they are usually rounds and filleted^ but are 
sometimes of other forms. In the Perpendicular style they are 
cut on the same stones with the rest of the work ; they are moat 
generally rounds and are sometimes filleted ; in some cases they 
are polygonal^ with each side slightly hollowed. The part of a 
chimney-stack between the base and cornice is called the shaft. 

Shanks^ Legs^ names sometimes applied to the plain spaces 
between the channels of the triglyphs in the Doric frieze. 

Shingle^ 'FK.Bardeau, Ital. ApiceUa, Scandole, Ger. @(^tn^ 
bel : a wooden tile^ used for covering roofs^ spires^ &c., made of 
cleft oak. Shingles were formerly very extensively employed 
in some districts^ but their use has^ for the most part^ been 
superseded by more durable kinds of covering; they are however 
still to be found on some church roofs, and on many timber spires, 
especially in the counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex. 

" Aula Domini Begls indiget cooperturlL teindularum'' 

8arv«7 of the Mftnor, Ac. of CUrendon, 127S. Archsol., yol. zrr. p. 152. 

" Item in defectibus auliB domini legis in coopertura shyngles" 

Betorn of the ftate of the Tower of London, 9th Edw. III. 
B»iley'e Hiat. of the Tower, toI. i. Appendix. 

Shrinb, ¥&. Ecrin, Chd8S€y Ital. Scrigno, Ger. SHeliquien^ 
Icljlc^cn : a feretory or repository for 
relics, whether fixed, such as a tomb, 
or moveable ; the term is also some- 
times applied to the tomb of a per- 
son not canonized. Shrines were 
often made of the most splendid and 
costly materials, and enriched with 
jewehy in profusion, as that of St. 
Taiuin, at Evreux, in Normandy^; 
those which were moveable were pyCMhrt«L 



: '^fl/m^, 






k The Shrine of the Three Kings (the that ever was erected. The valae of the 

Magi who came from the East) in Co- jewels with which it is ornamented is 

logne cathedral, is one of the most cele* estimated at £240,000. There are also 

hrated, and, perhaps, the most sumptuous very magnificent shrines at Aix-la-Cha- 
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on certain occasions carried in religious processions; others 
were substantial erections^ generally the tombs of saints^ as 
that of Edward the Confessor in Westminster abbey^ and that 
of St. Cuthbert^ formerly in Durham cathedral^ &c.; these 
were not unfrequently rebuilt (with additional splendour) sub- 
sequently to their first erection. 

*^ ]>e bisshop he bishout, S. Cuthberte^s bones to see, 

>e bisshop opned ]>e schryne, the bones ]>ei vp raised." Langtoft, p. 79. 

** made her subtel werkmen make a $krine 



And put ful the tkrine of spicery 

And lette the corse enbaume, and forth she fette 

This deed corse, and in the thrine it shette.** chancer, fo. 20o. 

'* In the midst of the Feretory of St. Ciithbert his sacred shrine was exalted 
with most curious workmanship, of fine and costly green marble, all lined and 
gilt with gold ; having four seals or places, conTcnient underneath the skrinej 
for the pilgrims or lame men, setting on their knees to lean and rest on, in the 
time of their devout offerings and fervent prayers to God and Holy St. Cuth- 
bert, for his miraculous relief and succour ; which being never wanting, made 
the ihrine to be so richly invested that it was esteemed one of the most 
sumptuous monuments in all England, so great were the offerings and jewels 
bestowed upon it ; and no less the miracles that were done by it even in these 



latter days." 

Shrouds. See Crouds. 

Sill, Cill, SMt, Sojle, Fr. 
Seuil, Ital. Limitare, Oer. 
Senflerbritfhtng/ ©c^weUe: the 
horizontal piece of timber or 
stone forming the bottom of 
a window, doorway, or other 
similar opening ; also the hori- 

pelle, and in many other foreign cathe- 
drals. A very fine one is also preserved 
in the museum of Medieval Antiquities 
at Rouen. Frequent mention is made 
by ancient writers of very costly shrines 
of this description, made of gold or silver, 
and enriched with precious stones; that 
of King Oswald at Bamborough, in the 
seventh century, was thus ornamented by 
KingOffa: 



Antient Rites of Durhain, p. 6. 




Wiadmr Sol*. FnUt«riagkay. 

" Postea Rex felix amaverat Ofia se* 

pulchrum 
Argento, gemmis, auio multoque de- 
core, 
Ut decus et specimen tumbse per secla 
maneret," &c. Alcuini ver. 389. 
For further information on the subject 
of shrines, see Archsologia, vol. i. p. 26 ; 
iv. p. 57; X. p. 469. 
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zontal piece of timber^ or plate, at tbe bottom of a wooden 

partition. 
^ Pro iiiciam . . . . j «o/ skownsiom pro ij fenestris.** 

Hist. DnMla. Ser^ tm, p. ceeszT. 

^ The «o2ef of Ihe windows.*' cobl far FoihcmigiMj ch., p. si . 

** There js wroughi all the tojfUi and jawmes of twoo greate wyndowes." 

BflpOTacioiw done witbia the Kjnfct Tarn* of Loodoo, tanp. Hea. Till. 
Smut's HwL of Um Towot, toI. i. AppMMlix. 

SiMA. See Ctma. 

Skew, Skew-table : the term skew is still used in the north 
for a stone built into the bottom of 
a gable or other similar situation to 
support the coping above (a) ; it ap- 
pears formerly to have been applied to 
the stones forming the slopes of the 
set-offs of buttresses and other projec- 
tions. Skew-table was probably the 
course of stone weathered, or sloped, 
on the top, placed over a conti nous 
set-off in a wall. 

^ A bottles made w' harde asheler of Kent 1 foot, and in Cane ashder a 
skew yj foot the compas of the same walle w^ Cane a skew.** 

B«pencionii donn wifliin tiie Kyngi ToW of London, tein|». Hon. VIII. 
Bnilej'i Hiit. of the Tower, toI. i. Appendix. 

Sleeper, Fr. Dormant, Sole : a piece of timber, or plate, laid 
under the ground-floor of a building, on which the joists rest. 
The walls which support these timbers are called sleeper-walls. 

Socle, Zocle : a plain block or plinth forming a low pedestal 
to a statue, column, &c. ; also a plain face, or plinth, at the 
lower part of a wall; the term is used only in reference to 
classical architecture. 

Soffit, YR.SojffUe, iTAL.Soffitta: a ceiling; the word is 
seldom used except in reference to the subordinate parts and 
members of buildings, such as staircases, entablatures, archways, 
cornices, &c., the imder sides of which are called the soffit'. 

Solar, SboUtt SboUttf SMltx, Fr. Plancher, Grenier, Ital. 
Solaio, 6£R..@oIler: a loft, garret, or upper chamber; the 

' This term is occasionally found (erroneously) spelled Sopheat 
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term is also occasionally applied to the rood-loft in a church, as 
in an inscription to the memory of John Spicer in Burford 
church, Oxfordshire, (1437°*.) 

'* Notandum autem quod invenit magnam aulam cum camera, tres soldas 
ante hostium aulie, . . . unum solarium et unum cellar." 

Dimiwio ani^ mag. dom. in B«ll. Dnnelm. per Priorem de Finchall, 1S84, p. 124. 

** Le dit William ferra . . . deux estables • . . oue soleres desus." 

Cont. for Shopt in SonthwaT^, 47 Ed. III. ArehflM)!., vol. zxiii. p. 300. 

" Solere or lofte, tolarium, kectheca^ menianum. Garytte, hey (bigh) solere, 
specula, pergamum" Prompt Panr. ** Sollar, a chambre, solier. Soller, a lofte, 
gamier" Pabg. In the Golden Legend the descent of the Holy Ghost is 
said to have taken place " in the solyer, where the souper of Jhesu Cryst and 
his Appostles was made.** In Caxton's Book for Travellers, where travellers 
reach their inn, the hostess bids, ^ Jenette lyghte the candell, and lede them 
ther aboue in the solere to fore." '* My house hath iv. loftis or solars. Mdes 
mes quadruplicem habent contignationem." Horman. In Norfolk, Forby 
observes that the belfry-loft is termed the soller, or the bell-soller. See the 
word solarium in Bp. Kennett's Glossary to the Parochial Antiquities. 

Sole. See Sill. 

SoMMER^ Summer, Sommer-beam : a main beam, or girder, 
in a floor, &c.; the name is now seldom used except in the 
compound term breast-sommer. See Girder and Brbast- 

SOMMER. 

** A roffe of tymber and a bourde made complete, with a samer and joystes 
... a roffe made complete with a cross somer and joystes to the same.'' 

Reperacioon within the Kjngi Tow' of London. Bailey'i Hiat., vol. i. App. 

" And every som^ yn brede xvi ynches." 

Indentore, 1445. in poiw«wion of B. Benson, Esq., Becorder of Salisbnry. 

'* The carpenter hath leyde the summer bemys (trabes) from wall to wall, 
and the ioystis acrosse.** Horman. "Sommier, a Summer, or great master 
beame in building." Compare '* Sabliere, and Sablere." Cotgraye. 

Souse, SouKte, Sbouxtf : an old term for a corbel, now become 

obsolete. See Corbel. 

** Expended in the works of the said chapel for sources to the images under 
the tabernacles, twenty-fonr pieces [of marble."] 

" " I pray you all for charite W^ a laumpe brennying bright 

Hertely that ye pray for me To worschyp god bot day and nyght 

To our Lord that sytteth on hye And a gabul wyndow dede do make 

Full of grace and of mercye In helthe of Boule and for Crist sake 

To whiche rode soler in this churche Now Ihu that dydyt on a tre 

Upon my cost I dede do wurche On us have mercy I prie. Ameu." 
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■* And in the columns placed as well undet the aforesaid tourett, and on 
eacb side of the laberuacles, as in the works of the poTch at the west end of the 

Mme chapel, two hundred pieces of marble." 

AceonDli of BL Sufhnat Ciu.pt\, W«Imiii>»r, l» ud ID Sd. III. ip. Sniilh, p. 109. 

" Erery imue to be carved according to pattern." 

Coiitr«Hbrnip«irtng We«iiMailerH»ll,A.D. ISM. up, Bjmar, Tixitn,n\. m. p. "9*. 

Span or an Aech, Ital. Corda or hce delP arco: the breadth 
of the opening between the imposts. 

Spandeel, Spauntite.SpIantittl: the triangular spaces included 
between the arch of a doorwity, Sdc. and a rectangle formed by 
the outer moiUdings over i ' ' 

it: the term is also applied 
to other einular spaces in- 
cluded between arches, &c. 
and straight-sided figures 
siuTonndingtbem; they are 
usually ornamented with t 
or other enrichments. In 

the doorways most commonlj ua.v >.-^^ uu«,^ uluu.^l- 
inga arranged in a square over the head so as to form spandrels 
above the arch {Plate 51). In the earlier styles this arrange- 
ment is very seldom found in the doorways, but spandrels are 
sometimes used in other parts of buildings, especially in Deco- 
rated work, ia which they are &equent. In the entrances to 
the cloisters and the chapel of Magdalene college, Oxford, the 
spandrels of the outer arch, which stands considerably in front 
of the actual doorway, so as to form a shallow porch, are cut 
quite through and left open. See the engraving on pi^ 1. 

" Eveij tpatrndre to be tilled with stone from the souse beneath as high as 
the arch at the top." Cdhdhi for W»iid1ziii« Hall, 15», ip. Bfmn. 

"A portaU with panells ofdrapeij worke with ij dores, with a crest of antfk 
upon the hed, and two tplandrtUyt for the caijing of the dore." 

SpAa, Sptr, Geh. ©parrm ; a name applied by old writers to 
pieces of timber of various kinds, such as quarters, rafters, 
wooden bars for securing doors, &c. ; the term is still used in 
some districts for rafters: sper-batten is not an unusual name 
with middle-age authors for a rafter ; they also frequently speak 
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of sperinff a door^ meaning the securing it with a wooden bar, or 
fastening it with a bolt". 

" Sparre of a roof, tignum,'* Prompt. Parr. " Spane of a rofe, cheueron.** 
Palignye. " Sperel or closel yn schetynge, firmaculum, Speryn or schettyn, 
claudo. Speryn and schette wytbe lokkys, tero^ obsero" prompt. Parr. ^ To 
sperre or shytte,/erm^. This verb is of y* northyrne langaige, and nat com- 
mynly in use." PabgnTe. Ang. Sax. sparran, occludere. 

" Meremio— Item tperris de quercu iiij«*. xv. Item tperris de abiete xj." 

Statu domns de Coldingham, 1874. Priorj of Cold. Izzyj. 

" Item the yerdys called sparres of the halle raylle contenyth yn length 

about 45 fete of hole pece.'* Will, of Worcester, p. S60. 

*' Go tpar 

The gaytt doore.*' Towneloj M7«terie«, p. 107. 

"The rofes to be sper-hatetu and jopies to be well, fair, and curiously 
embowed, with particions and al other thinges necessary and belawful to the 
same, belonging to carpenter^s craft, to be well and substantially done." 

Acoonnti of Little Sazham. Oage'tf Saffolk, p. 140. 

Speak-house^ ,Sbpe6e-]ftotts(e. See Parlour. 
Spere^ the screen across the lower end of the hall in domestic 
buildings of the middle ages. 

" Spere or scuw, scrineum, ventifugaJ* Prompt. Parr. '^ Speere in a halle, 
huffet^ according to Palsgrave, probably because the buffet was there placed. 
'* Item, the said hall to have two cobords, one benethe at the tper." 

Contract for Hongraye Hall, 1538. Gage*! Hietorf of Hengraye. 

Sperver^ <Sparber, £s(pnbet: the wooden firame at the top of 
a bed or canopy: the term sometimes includes the tester^ or 
head-piece. 

'* Some haue curteynes, some sparuers aboute the bedde, to kepe away 
gnattis : conopeum lecto circttnuperffunt** Honnaiu 

'* A sparver of greene and black say, with courteyns of the same." 

Inyentory- of Fnmitare, 90 Henry VIIL 

^* PadiglioMy a pauilion, or the sparuiour of a bedde.'' 

Thomae, Italian Diet. 1548. 

'' Lict de pamnent — a bed of state, or a great sparver bed, that seires only 
for shew, or to set out a room." Cotgrave. 

" This terra was also applied to bolts of Cold. xxvj. The verb to tpar, was 

of iron- work, as the following entry in sometimes used in a general sense for to 

the account rolls of the Priory of Cold- shut out or exclude, as in the Towneley 

iogham (1353) shews: "Item computat Mysteries, where Noah is directed to 

in vij. petris ferri, cum fabricacione ejus- "anoynt" the ark *'with pik and tar 

dem in uncis, ligaturis, et clavis, tperrit without and als within, the water out to 

pro hostiis et fenestris, xij*. yj<i." Priory «jmw." 



SpiEE, Pr. Epier, Fleche, Ital. Guglia, Gee. ©pife* ; aa 
acutely pointed termination given to towers and turrets, forming 



1. Turret, St. Peter'* church, Oxford. 

2. Tunel, Rochester cathedral. 

3. Pinnacle, Bishop'* Cleeve church, 

Glaueeatershire. 

4. Than church, BeaiCaen.Normandj. 



5. Almondsbury church, Glourestet- 

6. Salisbury cathedraL 

7. SL Mary'a church, Chelteaham. 

8. Bateaux Cathadral, Nonnand;. 



the roof, and usually carried up to a great height. It is douhtfiil 
whether any very decided approach towards a spire was made till 
a considerable time after the introduction of the Norman style": 
at this period spires were sometimes adopted both on turrets 
and towers, and were generally made to correspond with them 
in their plan : thus the circular turrets at the east end of the 
church of St. Peter, at Oxford, terminate in small circular spires ; 
an octagonal turret at the west end of Rochester cathedral has 
an octagonal spire, and the square towers of the churches of 
Than and St. ContSt, near CaeUj in Normandy, are surmounted 
with pyramids or square spires : they were commonly of very 
low proportions compared with later structures, and in truth 
were little more than pyramidal roofs ; the whole of the existing 
specimens of this date are of stone, and rise &om the outer surface 

' Some of the illmtrationi in Saxon in one of thoae in Ceedmon'i metrical 

manuacripti appear to represent Tery paraphrase of Scripture Uistor; (Arch- 

icutelj pointed roofs on towers, but the eeologia, toL kxit. Plate 83) the exact 

drawing of these is so extremel; defectiTe form of a spire is represented, 
that no reliance can be pkced on them ; 
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of the walls, so as to have no parapet or gutter round the 
base P. 

As the Early English style arose, considerably greater 
elevation was given to spires, although they were still very 
frequently less acute than they afterwards became, as at By- 
hall, Rutland; Bamack, Northamptonshire; and Christ Church 
cathedral, Oxford. At the churches of Basse Allemagne, near 
Caen, and St. Loup, near Bayeux, in Normandy, the square 
form is still retained, but with the exception of a few rare exam- 
ples, spires at this period were always octagonal, and when placed 
on square towers, the angles of the tower not covered by the 
base of the spire were occupied by pinnacles or by masses of 
masonry made to slope back against the spire : at the bottom of 
each of the four cardinal sides was usually a large opening with 
the jambs built perpendicularly, so that the head stood out from 
the spire and was usually finished with a steep pediment ; above 
these, at some considerable distance, smaller openings of a similar 
kind were generally introduced on the alternate sides ; the top 
of the spire terminated with a finial and a cross or vane. Spires 
were still usually made to rise from the exterior of the tower 
walls, a mode of construction which is distinguished in some 
districts by the term Broach, the name of Spire being confined 
to such structures as have gutters and parapets round their bases : 
fine examples of spires of this date exist at Bayeux cathedral, 
the church of St. Etienne at Caen, and at Bemieres, in Nor- 
mandy % at Bampton and Witney, Oxfordshire, and various other 
places. 



' These liigh pyramidal roofs were 
clearly the harbingers of spires, they are 
therefore spoken of as spires, although 
scarcely entitled to that name. At a 
small town in the valley, north of Loa- 
ches, in Touraine, (Beaulieu ?) is an octa- 
gonal spire of fair proportions, rising 
from a square tower with an octagonal 
pinnacle on each corner, and an opening 
with a high pediment over it on each of 
the cardinal sides of the spire, the whole 



of which appears to be in the Norman 
style, though evidently very late : the 
spires on the towers of the church at Los- 
ches may perhaps be of equal anti- 
quity ; they are octagonal and perfectly 
plain, with no openings in them, one 
rising from an octagonal tower and the 
other from a square tower with octagonal 
pinnacles on the comers. 

9 There are many fine spires in Nor- 
mandy, of which a considerable number 
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During the prevalence of the Decorated style spires were 
almost always very acute; they generally had parapets and 
gutters round them^ though broach spires of this date are by no 
means uncommon^ as at St. Mary^s churchy Stamford^ and 
Crick, Northamptonshire; they did not diflFer materially from 
Early English spires, except in the character of the details and 
the amount of enrichments, which now began to be introduced 
in profusion ; crockets were often carved on the angles, and small 
bands of panelling or other ornaments formed round them at 
different heights ; the openings also were more enriched, and the 
pinnacles on the angles of the tower were enlarged, and were 
not unfrequently connected with the spire by small flying but- 
tresses ; fine examples in this style remain at Salisbuiy cathe- 
dral; Newark, Nottinghamshire; Uffington and Heckington, 
Lincolnshire; Loddington, Northamptonshire; St. Mary's 
church, Oxford, and various other places : in Normandy also 
many very beautiful spires of this date remain, as at the church 
of St. Pierre at Caen, &c. 

In the Perpendicular style the same general arrangement was 
continued, although the character of the details and enrich- 
ments was altered in common with those of the other features 
of Gk>thic architecture; at this period broach spires appear 
to have been abandoned, at least no example of one of this 
date can be referred to: good examples of spires rising from 
within the parapet of the tower remain at St. Michael's church', 
Coventry ; Kettering, Northamptonshire ; Laughton-en Je-Mor- 



appear to belong to the period of tran- 
sition from the Early French to the 
Decorated style; those at Ifs-les-Alle- 
magne, near Caen, and Bretteville I'Or- 
g^eilleuse, between Caen and BayeuXi 
are good examples; the latter of these 
has a slight entasis or swelling outwards, 
and curling crockets, of early character, 
on the angles of the upper part. Many 
of the spires in Normandy are orna- 
mented externally with shallow Van- 
dykes, little arches, or other similar pat- 



terns cut on the surface ; these are some- 
times arranged in bands, and sometimes 
spread over the whole spire : a good spe- 
cimen may be seen on the spire of the 
church of St Pierre, at Caen. 

' This spire rises from an octagonal 
lantern on the top of the tower, an arrange- 
ment found in other buildings in this 
country, and one which is not unusual 
on the continent: the lantern almost 
always consists of open-work. 
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then, Yorkshire; All Saints, Stamford; Lonth, Lincolnshire, 
&c.' In the Flamboyant style of the continent spires some- 
times partook of the same redundancy of ornament as the 
other parts of buildings, a remarkable specimen of which is 
afforded by that of the church at Caudebec, on the Seine; 
other rich examples of the same date, of beautiful design, 
exist at Chartres cathedral, the chiirch of St. Jean, Soissons, 
Sec. ; and of plainer character at Harfleur and Lillebonne in 
Normandy*. 

The foregoing observations refer to spires of stone, but they 
were often also made of timber and covered either with lead or 
shingles ; the greater part of these were broaches, but they were 
sometimes surrounded by a parapet at the base : many specimens 
of timber spires, covered with shingles, are to be met with in 
the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, and Essex, and in some 
other districts; a curious example of one covered with lead 
remains at Chesterfield, Derbyshire, in which the lead is so dis- 
posed as to give the appearance of the spire being twisted ; almost 
all these timber spires are so extremely devoid of ornament and 
architectural features as to afford no clue to their date ; some of 
them may be Decorated work, but the majority are probably 
Perpendicular. On the continent there are some timber spires, 
apparently of Flamboyant construction, considerably orna- 
mented, with portions formed of open-work, entirely cased in 
lead, and with the small ornaments apparently made of that 
metal, as on the lantern tower in the centre of the cathedral at 
Evreux, Normandy ; small light spires of very similar character 
are also frequently to be seen rising from the roofs of churches, 
especially over the east end of the choir, and at the intersection 



" Some spires, instead of having the 
sides straight, are formed with an entasis 
or swelling outwards, as at Caythorp, 
Lincolnshire, Wittering, Northampton- 
shire, and some others ; this kind of con- 
struction is found in the Decorated and 
Perpendicular styles. 

^ Among the remarkable spires in 



France that of Strasburg cathedral must 
not be omitted ; it is of very large size 
and formed so entirely of open-work as 
to resemble a pile of scaffolding ; it is a 
surprising structure, but the outline is 
not particularly good, the design is com- 
plicated and, in a general view, appears 
confused. 
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of the transepts, as at the cathedrals of Amiens and Kheuns, and 
the church at Caudebec on the Seine". 

" Altitude de le spere (de Radclyflf) sicut modo fracta continet 200 pedes"— 
*^spera sive pinaculum cum tuni quadrata ecclesiee Beats Mariie de Baddvff 
continet in altitudine .... pedes" — ^ magnum pinaculum sive spera de meremio 
elevato cum plumbo cooperto (ecclesiie sancti Nicholai).** 

Will, of Worcefter, pp. 221. 241. 249. 

« In the 22**» yeare of K. Henry the Sixth, uppon Candlemas Etc, in the 
aftemoone, this steeple was fired by lightening, about the Teiy middest of the 

spire or shaft." Hayward'i Annals of Q. Elinbath, p. 90. 

Spital, a hospital. The term usually denotes a place of 
refuge for lepers. 

" SpytylU bowse, leprotorium" Promptorinm. 

^ Caullid the tpitel corruptly for hospitale.'* Lei. Itin., vol. i. p. 9d. 

Splandrel. See Spandrel. 

Splay, the expansion given to doorways, windows, and other 
openings in walls, &c. by slanting the sides ; tip- ; av.-,v— =<y.^ .i ' v v 



architecture, especially on the insides of win- ^^ "^ 



this mode of construction prevails in Gothic l^l^^'if \ 



dows, but is very rarely, if ever, used in classical '^ ^ 

architecture. The term is also often applied to other slanted or 
sloped surfaces, such as cants, bevels, &c.^ See Bevel. 
Sprinkle, ^Sptsngill, <Sti>r(nlt||I. See Aspergill. 

*' A monk, that took the tpryngill with a manly chere." 

ChaacOT (Urry's), p. 595, 1. 138. 

Springing, Springer, the impost or point at which an arch 
unites with its support. The bottom stone of an arch, which hes 
immediately upon the impost, is sometimes called a springer or 
springing-stone. 

Squillery, Fr. Escueillerie : a scullery. 

Squinch, Sconce, Fr. Escoinson, Pendentive : small arches or 
projecting courses of stone formed across the angles of towers, 

" There are many plain timber spires other senses has grown into an architec- 

in Normandy and m Flanders, of which toral term : 

a considerable number are covered with " The floures of many diaers hewe 

small slates, but these are probably Upon her stalkes gon for to sprede, 

modem substitutes for lead or shingles. An for to splay out her leues in brede 

^ This name is merely an old English Againe the sunne." chnMr.fe.ff;aL 

word, which having become obsolete in 
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&C. in Gotliic arcbitecture, to support the alternate sides of 

octagona] spires, lanterns, &c. above. - 

Sconce seems to be synonymous 

witb screen in the following entry, 

in an account of works at the royal 

palaces : — ;■ 

" In d«nariis loliitis duobiu carpentariis 
ibidem operantibus id projectiua et Tactura 
UDius peniefs, et uniuB tkome coram hoaija 

aule." BoIlofMHnu.TI.uiuHigKUMmiHHlUBmiia _^ _^ 

neordi of tit* Quhd'i BeDnabrmifenr. Ci*" 4*17. «■'■— n ^bw. 

" 100 foot acblere, and tquinehet of 18 inches high, and 15 at the least" 

Accoantf for bnlLding Louth Bpin- ArchBot.t tdI- k- p- BO. 
"Qimtuor iconn de lapidibus ah udo quarterio anguli in proximum, ad 
ligandam sper&m." wiiiimi of Wore«tor, p. IBS. 

Sqitint: an opening through the wait of a church in an oblique 
direction, for the purpose of enabling persons in the transepts 
or aisle to' see the elevation of the 
Host at the high Altar. Thensual 
situation of these openings ia on 
one or both sides of the chancel* 
arch, and there ia frequently a 
projection, like a low buttress, on 
the outside across the angle to 
cover this opening ; these projec- ^ 
tions are more common in some 1 
districts than in others ; they are 
particularly abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tenby, in South Wales : but the openings themselves 
are to be found everywhere, though they have commonly been plas- 
tered over, or sometimes boarded at the two ends. In other cases 
filled np with bricks. In some instances they are small narrow 
arches by the side of the chancel-arch, extending from the ground 
to the height of tea or twelve feet, aa at Minster Lorell, Oxon ; 
usually they are not above a yard high and about two feet vide, 
often wider at the west end than at the east ; they are commonly 
plain, but sometimes ornamented like niches, and sometimes 
have light open panelling across them; this is particularly the case 
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in Somersetshire and Devonshire. There are many instances 
of these openings in other situations be- 
sides the usual one, but always in the 
direction of the high Altar^ or at least of 
an Altar : sometimes the opening is from 
a chapel by the side of the chancel, as 
at Chipping-Norton, Oxon. In Bridge- 
water church, Somerset, there is a series 
of these openings through three successive 
walls, following the same oblique line, to 
enable a person standing in the porch to 
see the high Altar: in this and some 
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other instances, it seems to have been for the use of the attendant 
who had to ring the sanctus-bell at the time of the elevation of 
the Host; there are numerous instances of this bell being 
placed in a cot on the parapet of the porch, and as firequently 
there are windows or openings firom the room over the porch 
into the church, probably for the purpose of enabling the person 
stationed in this room to see the elevation. 

There seems to be no good or ancient authority for the name 
of Squint applied to these openings, but it has been long in use : 
the name of Hagioscope has lately been applied to them, but it 
does not seem desirable to give Greek names to the parts of 
English buildings. 

Stage, a step, floor, or story ; the term is particularly applied 
to the spaces or divisions between the set-offs of buttresses in 
Oothic architecture, and to the horizontal divisions of windows 
which are intersected by transoms. 

'^ I saw without any faile 
A chalre set, with ful rich aparaile, 

And fine stages it was set fro the ground/' Chancer, fo. S59. 
^' In altitudine trium stagarum dictanim bay-wyndowes." 

Wmiftin ofWorvester, p. 287. 

Stall, Fb. Stalle, Ital. StaUo, Oer. @tii^l : a fixed seat 
enclosed, either wholly or partially, at the back and sides. All 
large churches and most small ones, previous to the Reformation, 
had a range of wooden stalls on each side and at the west end of 
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the choir, which were separated from each other by large pro- 
jecting elbows, with desks fixed before them. In cathedrals 
and other lai^e buildings they were enclosed at the back with 
panelling, and were surmounted by overhanging canopies of 
open tabemade-work, which were often carried up to a great 
height, and enriched with numerous pinnacles, crockets, pierced 
tracery, and other omai^ents ; examples of stalls of this kind 
remain in most of our cathedrals and in many other churches : 
in some cases two rows were used, the outer one only being 
surmounted by canopies ; it was also raised a step or two higher 
than the other, as in Henry Vllth's chapel, Westminster. In 
ordinary parish churches the stalls were without canopies, and 
frequently had no panelling at the back above the level of the 
elbows, but in many instances the walls over them were lined 
with wooden panels, with a cornice above, corresponding with 
the screen under the rood-loft, of which a very good specimen 
remains at Etchingham, Sussex; when the chancel had aisles 
behind the stalls, the backs were formed by the side screens, 
which were sometimes close and sometimes of open-work^. 
(Plate 134.) The chief seat on the dais in a domestic hall was 
sometimes a stall, as in (the ruins of) the palace of the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Mayfield, Sussex, where it is of stone. 

" Prsecipimus yobis quod .... ab introitu cancelli beati Petri usque ad 
spacium iiij pedum ultra stallos .... bene et decenter lambruscari faciatis, et 

eosdem stallos depingi." Order for the repair of the Church of St. Peter in the Tower, 1240. 

Bailey'i Hint, of the Tower, yol. i. p. 118. 

'* Lego magnum Portiphorium meum notatum ad jacendum coram skUlo 
Archidiaconi Bichmondise, cathenatnm ad descos." 

Test. Thorn, de Dalby Archidiac. Bichmnnd. 1400. Test. Ebor. 261. 

" Et solvit Ricardo Tempest pro factum Uz staUez .... apud Gygleswyk." 

1 4 86-7. Priory of Finohale, ccdxxrj. 

"• Factura descorum in Choro ante bassos stallos se extendit ad xx/." 

Hist. Dunelm. Scrip, tres, eclzzij. 

" For at supper with his lordes all, 
Whan of the yessels he dranke mighty wines, 
And solemnly sate in his royal stalls 
And round about all his concubines." Lydgate's Boecaee, fo. ixj. 

7 In some plain churches the sides and before Uiem, instead of stalls, as at Capel 
west end of the chancel were provided le Feme, Kent, and St Mary's, Oxford, 
with long undivided seats, with desks 
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Stanchion, ,Stanci^el» YK.Etan^, iTAL.Sbbra: the upriglit 
iron bar between the mullions of a window, A 

screen, &c. ; they were usually square bars. Pi 

and were frequently ornamented at the top ^ \ 

with fleurs-de-lis, leaves, &c. (Plate 129.) ^^7-^\ f^^^ 
The name is also sometimes applied to mul- 
lions, and apparently to the quarters or studs 

of wooden partitions. Tjf 

'* A larder hous . . . . w' planks rownde by the walls, | ' 

and stancioru w* pyns and hoks to hange the flesshe on." WM*«o«fh, omm. 

Bepencioni done within the Kyngi Tow' of London. Bailef'n Hiit. of the Towvr, App., toI. L 

^ The whole house is of excellent good brick, the angles, conieis and wyndow 
itanckiont and jawmes, all of ashlers of free stone." 

Snnrey of the Manor of Wimbledon. 1<U9. Archaol., toI. z. p. 412, 
'^ Iron Stacons for the windows*." Account Bollf of Dnrham CwUe, 1M4. 

Standard : this name seems to have been applied formerly 
to various articles of furniture which were too ponderous to be 
easily removed, as to large chests, the massive candlesticks placed 
before Altars in churches, &c. Also the vertical poles of a 
scaffold ; and the vertical iron bars in a window. 

** One stay bar, four standards^ and twelve transeons, for the windows of tlie 

bell tower." Counter Boll of Hagh Herland, 18 Bich. II. Smith's Westminster, p. 106. 

" Two great standards of laten to stande before the high altar of Jesu in the 
said chapel of Donnington, and four candlesticks of laten to stand before the 

said Awter." win of Bob. Harre. 1500. Ljrsons' Mag. Biitan., toI. i. p. 716. 

Staykfald-hole. See Putlog-hole and Rebate. 

" Et solvit Willielmo Blyth, pro le rabytyng et fkctura staykfaldhollUy et 

replecione eorundem, ij<. \}d.'* 1488-9. Priory of Finehale, ecelzzxii]. 

Steeple^ <Stepsl» <Sttepull, Fr. Clocher, Ital. Campanile, Ger. 
Sxxi)tt)mm, 6(o(Ientl()urm : the tower of a churchy fee. including 
any superstructure^ such as a spire or lantern^ standing upon it. 
In some districts small churches have the steeples not un- 
frequently formed of massive wooden framings standing on the 
floor^ and carried up some little distance above the roof; these 



* These iron bars are also called stays Durham Castle, 1544.) Apparently 

in the Account Rolls of Durham Castle, stanchels, at all events iron-work, as 

1 £dw. IV. ** Standertts and locketts appears by the context 
for the wyndours." (Account Rolls of 
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are usually at the west end, parted off from the nave by a wooden 
partitioD, as at Ipaden and Tetsworth, Oxfordshire*. 

" ADd also fornaide Bicliarde m11 schote out tosses in ihe west en<le for 

nmkjng Ot & Itepill.' CantnellarCUtKriiik Chnnli. I>.ia. 

" And at the weet end of ibe Mid bodj shall be a iifpyll" 

Stereobate. See Stylobate. 

Stilted-arch, a name proposed by Mr. Willis for an arch 
which has the capital, or impost mouldings, of the jambs below 
the level of the sprin^ng of the curve, the mouldings of the 
archivolt being continued, vertically, down to the impost mould- 
ings. This mode of construction was frequently employed at 
the latter end of the Norman style, especially as a means of 
maintaining an uniform height, when 
arches of different widths were used 
in the same range. SeeAscn, fig. 5, 
and Brigstock, Plate 8. 

Stoup, Sbtopt, Stopfe, Fr. Bi- 
Ttilier, Ital. Pila deW acqaa tanta, 
Ger. SBei^niadi^be^n: a vessel to 
contain consecrated water, such as 
is placed near the entrance of a 
Roman Catholic church, into which 

all who enter dip their lingers and nm rb-*. «. «-«*-,. >»« 
cross themselves. In this country a small niche with a stone 
basin was formed in the wall, 
either in the porch or within the 
church, close to the door, or in one 
of the pillars nearest to the door, 
as a receptacle for holy-water, but 
sometimes a vessel placed on a 
stand or pedestal was used; the 
niches resemble piscinas, except that 

* In the iaTcnlory taken bj Henry Chruli shrine, at York, i* designated a 
Vlllth'i CommiuiaDera, the tabernacle "ateple, haTjog a whether coklce there 
over the pix at the ihrine called Corpus uppon." Archcol., vol. x. p. 469. 
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tbey differ in ntnation, are 
■mailer and plainer, and very 
rarely have any hole in the 
bottom : examples in a mnti- 
lated condition remain in Tari- 
ons cborcbes, as in the south 
porch of Coton church, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; in the north porch 
of Thornham church, Kent, is 
one in a perfect state. See 
asfbrsobicii, holv -water 
Font, Holt-watee Stone*. 
** When thoa comes to ihecburche dure, 
Take the ho\j wUei ttoodaiid on Bore." 

** Holi-icaUr itoppt Ae argento pro aqua beoedicta, cum aipertaria de 
argento." vuiofT. D»nbn,DikiiirEuur. uss. sichoii., p. IM. 

" A ttopr off lede for the bolj water atte tbe chnrcb doie." 
InTnt. oTChnrrh Ooodi, ISOO, qautcd Id BIdiiib'i Ptiacipla ofOothk Amhluctan, p. lU. 

Stais, the fillets between the flutes of columns, pilasters, &c 

'' A iloppc ii uiDldauiicfbrft bucket Decoiateo — HiDton, Berki; Harl- 

ormilkiug'pulgUid Btoupe for a drinking ton, Cambridge; Edgccott, Boieat, 

veuel, which gomevhat retembled the Northanta. 

old jack. From it> reiemblaDce Id ■ pERFENDicuLAa — Boame, Lincoln- 
bucket, the ucred reaaelwM called hoi j- ihiTe, two; Nortbborough, Cogeutiae, 
water itappe. In the Kslendan of the Nortbanta i Ewelme, Berkley, Minatcf 
Exchequer, 17 Edw. II. 1324, ace eou- Loiell, Oimi: Hartland, Deron ; at 
merited aeveial "ealopaz p' ewe beneil, Fyllc church, near Glaitonbur;, Somer- 
od' 1 eiperger ;" and the etat. 1 Rjc. III. gel, the leaden haiiu lenuini. 
forbid) the iiDporta^on al "aloppei p^ la the church of Penally, PembToke- 
eiue tacrez, Tulganneat appellee Holy- ahire, a atone baaiu is found in the angle 
water Stoppei." of the louth porch, adjoining the entnnce 

Example* more or leu perfect are aa door, on the right hand. There ia a 
common that it ii icarcely neoeuary to second door of entrance under the tower, 
mention any, but a few may be enmne- on ita west aide, bo that the little base- 
rated for the Bake of reference : — ment chamber appean, when you have 

NoRUAN — Stanton Uarcourt, Oxon; entered it, ■■ if it were a porch ; in thli 
SLPeter'i, Oiford; Graville, Normandy! '< a lecood ttone basin on the 1^ hand 
Barton -on -the -Heath, Warwickshire; aa yon enter. The position of this de- 
Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire; Great Gid- aenea notice, aa potnAIji indicating a local 
ding, Hunta. uaage of quitting the church by the west 

EARLt Enqliih — Melrose Abbey ; door, and entering it by tbe aouth. 
Horaepath, Oian. 
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STRING— TABERNACLE. 3.->5 

Stkino, STKiNGcorKsE, Fb. Cor- 
don en taillie, Ital. Cordone: a i 

projecting horizontal band or line 
of mouldings in a building. 

Stedt, in carpentry. SeeBEACE. 
Stylobate, Stekkobate, Fs. 
Soubaaaement, Ital. Zoccoh,Piedu- 
ialh, Batamento, Gxb. Unttrfa|, 
@runt)fliiif, ©aultnfhitjl ; tbe base- i 

ment or substructure of a temple (-w— ~ 

below tbe columns, resembling a continuous pedestal. 
SvBBABK, tbe upper mouldings or cornice of a pedestal. 
Sdbbabkd Abch, Fe, Arc mrbaiaai, Ante depanier : an arch 
vhicb rises less than half the breadth of the opening above the 
level of the springing. 

Syntbe, Synxtree. See Centbe. 
Systvle, Fr. Sytlyle, Ital, SUtih, 
Oer. Slai^cf JiuUg : an arrangement of 
columns in Grecian and Roman archi- 
tecture, in which the spaces between 
them are equal to twice the diameter of 
the columns. 

Tabebnaclb, Fr. Tabernacle, Ital. 
Tabemacolo, Ger. ©flcwnKnt=^aufdien : 
an old term signifying a niohe, the 
canopy over the head of a niche or 
8tall,&c., the ornamental erection placed 
on an altar in the Roman Catholic church 
as a receptacle for the pis; these last 
were often of considerable height, formed 
of light open-work, enriched with a pro- 
fusion of minute ornaments, and were 
frequently, if not usually, made with 
doors that might be locked. Taber- 
nacles over stalls were generally of con- 
siderable elevation, of light open-work. 
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ornamented with pinnacles, tracery, crockets, and othear eniicli- 
ments; those over niches are described under Niche. The 
tabernacle was sometimes in the form of a tower. The 
" Sacrament-hauslein,'' in the church of St. Laurence, Nu- 
remberg, constructed by Adam Kraft, 1496-1500, is 64 feet 
high, and tapers upwards in the form of a spire until it reaches 
the roof. In the early ages of Christianity the name of taber- 
nacle was sometimes applied to a church*^: but also to the 
ciborium or canopy of the Altar*. 

''Cnicem, &c. cum imagine beatae virginis argentea, parro tahemacMlo^ 
lego pnedictae ecclesis beati Edwardi Westmonasterii.*' 

Test, regis Hen. III. A.D. 1253. He«nie'f Lib. Niger, toI. ii. p. 534. 

^' Expended in the different tabernacles for placing Afferent images, seven- 
teen pieces of Ryegate stone." 

Acconnti of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster. 19th Edw. III., 1345, ap. Smith, p. 909. 

Test Nicbolai de Schirtum, de Ebor. 1392. '^Lego ad unnm uAer- 
naculum ymaginis beats MarisB de alabaustre, in cboro ecclesiae (S. Samp- 

sonis Ebor.) iij«. mid," Test. Ebor., p. 172. 

Test. Briani de StapUton militis, 1394. '* Item jeo derise a Dame Elisa- 
beth Marmyon un tabernacle d' ore esteaunt sur trois pees." Test. Ebor., p. 199. 

" £t solrit Willielmo Payntour pro pictura novi tahemaculi Eucaristis, et j 
le creste supra magnum altare, et pro ij pannis pictis pro eodem altaii, 

XXVJ>. viij<^." Compotos Prions de Fynlcan, 1463-4, p. 19%. 

*' And in the sides, and booth ends of our said Towmbe, we wol 

tabemaclet be graven, and the same to be filled with Ymages." 

Will of Hen. VII., A.D. 1509, p. 4. 

** Item, paid for a ryng yron a bowte ye tabemakull of Saint Paul, and for 

ryngS to ye same, Sd." Parish Accounts of Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, A.D. 1511. Ap. Lewia. 

^ Statuimus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
in decenti tabemactdoj vel ex lapide, yel ex ligno et ferro, tantss amplitudinis 
sic construendo et fabrefaciendo, ut sacram pixidem .... commode recipeie 
possit super summum altare, sub salra custodia seris et dayibus firmanda, in 
futurum recondatur, ut non facile tabemaculum illud vel effringi, aut sacra- 
mentum a prophanifi hereticis auferri, seu Tim pati et ludibriis haberi in poster- 
num possit, ad quod tabemaculttmj jr." visitatio Eccles. Dimeim., 1556. 

Tabernacle-work, ornamented open-work^ such as is used 
over niches, stalls, &c. 

" See Bingham, book VIII. chap. i. d Jhid, book VIIL chap. vi. sec 18. 

sec. 11. 
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Table^ Tablet, ValilU Vablement, VaMe'5(tone5(, Fa. Entable- 
ment, Tablette, Ital. Tavola^ Oer. Xafel, Safelt^en : a medieval 
term applied generally to all horizontal bands of mouldings^ 
such as hase-mouldings, strings, cornices^ &c. : the word table^ 
when used separately without any adjunctiTe term to point out 
its position^ appears to have signified the cornice, but it is very 
usually associated with other epithets which define its situation, 
as base-table, earth-table, or ground-table, bench-table, corbel- 
table, &c. The word Table also, according to its ancient signifi- 
cation, denoted a level expanded surface, as a flat piece of board ,- 
a picture was termed a table, as late as the seventeenth century ; 
the folding boards used for the game of chess were called tables. 
In like manner any construction adapted for superficial deco- 
ration was termed talnda, or tablementum, such as the decorative 
front of an Altar, when formed of solid workmanship, enriched 
with ornaments of gold or silver, with gems, ivory, or other 
costly substances. This kind of decoration is sometimes termed 
the frontal, but according to Lyndwode that name is more pro- 
perly to be assigned to the antependium, the pall, or ornamental 
hanging of cloth of gold, or less costly tissue, which was appended 
to the firont of an Altar. Occasionally the term tabula denotes 
the decorative work which more correctly should be called j90«/- 
tabula, or retro-tabtUa, in French, retable, which in common par- 
lance would be termed the Altar-piece, being affixed over the 
Altar to the wall or screen against which the Altar is placed. 
The most remarkable example of the tabula, destined for the 
front of the Altar, is preserved in Westminster abbey; it is 
formed of wood, elaborately carved, painted, and enriched with 
a kind of mosaic work of coloured glass superficially inlaid, a 
species of decoration which appears to have been of Italian 
origin. The golden tabula, which anciently decorated the high 
Altar of the cathedral of Basle, but which was used only on 
certain occasions of unusual solemnity, has recently been brought 
to this country: it was presented as' a votive offering by the 
emperor Henry II., in the year 1019. Amongst the benefac- 
tions of the abbots to the church of St. Alban*s, as recorded by 
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Mattbew Paiis^ sevend instances may be found, which shew tiie 
extraordinary richness of such decorations, as used in Enghind ; 
William of Malmsbury, in the antiquities of the church of Glas- 
tonbury, describes the rich tabula given by Abbot Brithwy, 
1017, formed of gold, silver, and ivory. Various notices of the 
costly silver tabula in the church of Rochester occur in the 
Begistrum Boffense. 

^^Paiui fecit-unam tabulam aute altare ex auro et argento, adminadi 
opens ; in cujus medio tronus cum imagine Domini, et per ginmi imagines ex 
argento penitus deaurato ; atque hinc inde zonis lapidibus preciosis exornats. 
Super diritias regionis Anglis prscipuum astimabatur." 

B^nefiMtioiu of Theodewjniis, Abbot of Ely, who died 1074. Anglu 8•e^^ toI. i. p. 610. 

** Item, lego dicto aJtari ij. iablementay et j. firontellum de rubea reste de 
Cipro, cum ij. cortinis de mbeo Tateiyn," &c. a.d. uii, BTmer, toI. is. p. S73. 

" And be sail make apon the comere of the Southe side of the same windowe 
a franche botras rising vnto the tabUl yt gall here the aloring." 

Cont. for Catterick Ch., p. 8. 

^ According to the Arches of the said Qwere, both jn table tiones and 

Crestis." Cont. for Fotheringhsy Ch., p. S4. 

" The rjche coyning, the lusty tablementes^ 
Vinettes ronning in casementes." LTdgats'i Boke of Troje. 

*' Item jeo devise al moustier de notre Dame de Nicole .... ma table d*or 
en ma chapile, la quele table je appelle Domesday achetez a Amieux." 

Will of John of Gaunt, 1S98. Test. Ebor., p. 22S. 

** Also we wol, that our Executours, .... cause to be made for the overparte 
of the Aultre within the grate of our Tombe, a table of the lenght of the same 
Auitre, and half a fote longer at either ende of the same, and v fote of heigbt 
with the border, and that in the mydds of the overhalf of the same table bee 
made the Ymage of the Crucifixe, Maiy and John, in maner accustumed ; and 
upon bothe sids of therin, be made as many of the Ymagies of our said advoa- 
ries as the said table wol receiye ; and under the said Crucifixe, and Ymages 
of Marie and John, and other advouries, bee made the xij Apostels : Ail the 
said table^ Crucifixe, Mary and John, and other Ymages of our advouries and 
xij Apostellis, to be of tymbre, covered and wrought with plate of fyne golde.** 

WUl of Hen. VII., p. 33. 

Table-base. See Base-table. 

T^NiA, Tenia^ the fillet or band on the top of the Doric 
frieze^ separating it from the architrave. See Fascia. 

Telamones^ statues of men employed as columns or pilasters 
in classical architecture ; sometimes also called Atlantes* 
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Temple^ Fb. Temple, Ital. Tempio, Ger. Ztmptl, %tmpilfya\xi : 
a building set apart for the services of religious worship^ espe- 
cially such as those which were dedicated to the heathen deities 
of antiquity. The temples of the ancients were generally oblong 
in their plan^ and consisted of a body^ or cell^ with a portico at 
one or both of the ends supporting a pediment^ and were often 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade^ but occasionally they were 
circular: of this latter form there were but two kinds^ the 
monopteral, which was merely an open circle of columns sup- 
porting a roof or entablature^ and the peripteral, which had a 
circular cell surrounded by a colonnade. Of the oblong temples 
there were several varieties, the simplest of which was called in 
antis; this consisted of a plain cell, the side walls of which pro- 
jected at one end, or front, of the building, and were terminated 
with antse, between which were two columns. The prostyloa 
temple differed from the preceding in having a portico of four 
columns standing in front of the antae, the columns between the 
antae being omitted. The amphiprostylos had a portico of this 
last-mentioned kind at each end, or front, of the cell. The 
peripteral temple had a portico of six columns on each front, and 
a detached colonnade of eleven at each side of the cell, the 
columns at the angles being included in both computations. . 
The pseudo-peripteral was like the peripteral, with the breadth 
of the cell increased, so that the side walls became united with 
the columns of the lateral colonnades. The dipteral had porticos 
of eight columns on the fronts and a double colonnade at the 
sides, the outer one consisting of fifteen columns. The psetuio- 
dipteral was precisely the same as the dipteral, with the inner 
range of columns omitted throughout^. Some large temples 
had the cells left open at the top, without any roof, and when 
so constructed were called hypmthral. Temples were also 
classified according to the number of columns in the front 
porticos ; tetrastyle had four columns ; hexastyle, six ; octastyle, 

* Tlie ancients by no means always sens and Jupiter Olyropius at Athens, 
followed this classification of Vitruvius : accord with none of these orders, 
the Parthenon and the temples of The- 
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eight; deccistyle, ten. The width of the spaces between the 
columns varied considerably^ and the porticos were designated 
accordingly arcBostyle, diastyk, eusiyle, systyle, and pycno9iyle. 
See these terms. 

Templet, Template : a pattern or monld used by workmen, 
especially by masons and bricklayers, as a guide for the shape 
of their work ; it is usually formed of a thin board or a sheet of 
metal ^ Also a short piece of timber sometimes laid in a wall 
under the end of a girder or other beam. 

Tenon, Tenant : the projection left at the end of a piece of 
timber to be inserted into a socket, or mortise, made to receive it. 

Tepidarium, the vessel in which the water for the baths of 
the ancients was partially heated ; also the room in which the 
tepid bath was placed. 

Terminus, Term, a stone placed to mark a territorial boun- 
dary among the ancients. Termini were usually of considerable 
solidity and of various forms, but very firequently resembled 
short inverted obelisks, surmounted by busts of human beings 
or fauns. 

Terrace, Pr. Perron, Tferrcw^e, Ital. Terrazza, Ger. Serraffe: 
a raised space or platform adjoining to a building, frequently 
encompassed with a balustrade or steps, as at Versailles, where 
there are a succession of terraces one above the other. A level 
area on the side of a sloping bank or other situation overlooking 
lower scenery in a garden, pleasure ground. Sec. Terraces were 
very extensively employed about houses in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I. 

Tesselated Pavement, Fr. Mosaique, Ital. PavimefUo di 
commesso, Ger. SQSurfclfbrmigcr @tein jum guPoben : pavement 
formed of small pieces of brick, stone, marble, &c. which are 
called tesseUm or tesserte, much used by the Romans ; the rudest 
description was formed of small cubes of brick about an inch 



' Workmen sometimes make a dis- of the details ; thus the shape of an arch 

tinction between a templet and a mouldf would be represented by a templet, and 

applpng the former term to the pattern the section of the mouldings by a mould, 

of the general form, and the latter to that See Mould. 
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square^ but the better kinds were of finer materials and in 
smaller pieces^ and were generally very ornamental, repre- 
senting architectural patterns, or animals and figures. See 
Mosaic. 

Tester, Testoon, Fa. Ciel, Ital. Cielo, Gee. »^immcl : a flat 
canopy over a pulpit, tomb, bed, &c. 

Teteastyle, Fb. T^trastyle, Ital. Tetrastilo, Gee. SSierSaulig : 
a portico having four columns in front. 

Tewel, a term which seems to imply the louvre, or flue for 
smoke. It is derived from the old French word tuiel, a pipe, or 
conduit. 

** . , . socbe a smoke gan out wende 

Blacke, blue, and grenishe, swartisbe, rede, 
As doitb wbere tbat men melte lede, 

Lo ! all on bie from the tetvell" Chanoer, House of Fame, lib. iii. 1. 555. 

Thatch, ^])aclie, 'Eitk, Pe. Chaume, Ital. Stoppia, Gee. 
©trob, ©c^ilf: a covering for roofs, formed of reeds, flags, 
straw, heath, or other similar materials. Thatch was formerly 
used more generally and on more important buildings than 
is usual in the present day, though in some districts it is 
still employed to a considerable extent ; the best kind is made 
of reeds, a material which was employed at an early period. 
The old word to thack, theak, or thatch, frequently signifies no 
more than to cover, and is used in reference to tiles, lead, or 
other materials: thack-tiles are tiles or slates for covering a 
roof. 

'* Erantque pariter et domus pnefata et dormitorium stipula cooperta." 

Vita Oswini Eegis, p. 36. 

** Pro m^ m^ garbarum de reede empt. pro coopertura.^* 

Accta. of the Manor of the Savoy, temp. Eich. II. Archaeol., vol. zziv. p. 899.. 

^ Hsec sunt Norwycus, panis ordeus, balpeny-pykys, 
Clausus posticus, domus Habrabse, dyrt, quoque vicus, 
Flynt Talles, rede theky cuntatis optima sunt hsc." 

Eeliq. Antiq., vol. U. p. 178. 

" Ane yle on the south side of the paroch kirk of Seton, of fine estlar (ashler), 
pendit (vaulted), and theikit (roofed) with stane." 

Grose'f Antiqnities of Scotland, vol. i. p. 64. 

'^ The Council having employed Maister Jhone Bland, Inglishman, plumer, 

8a 
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for tkeaking of the chapel of Herriott's Hospital, togither wt some uthcr pwrt 

of ye said worrk wt lead." MB. Beeordi of Bniot'i Hoipitel, BdlnbovKh. 

** For thekyng of ij foder of new leyde." Accomito of Dorbmm CMtle, 1M4. 

THEEMiB^ the public baths of the ancients. 

Tholobate, the substructure on which a dome or cupola 
rests : a term proposed by Mr. Hosking. 

Theough carvbd-work: carved work in which the spaces 
between the ornamental parts are pierced entirely through the 
substance of the material on which it is cut and left open; 
this is the way in which wooden tabemade-work ia usually 
formed. 

^ All which pictures were veiy artificially and cunningly wrought all toge- 
ther, and finely carved out of one whole entire stone, some parts thereof 
through carved work" Anoint Ritet of Doibun, p. 47. 

^ The forepart of the amhries were through carved-work^ to admit air to the 

towels." Ancient Ritet of Dorhsm, p. ISA. 

Through^ Viiu^t, Grr. 2ru()e : a stone in a wall which 
reaches entirely through it^ and shews itself on both sides; called 
also a Bonder^ Bond-stone^ and Ferpent-stonCi (see theae terms.) 
The name Through or Through-stone^ sometimes spelt Trough, 
is also applied to a flat grave-stone^ and is still common in some 
of the northern parts of the kingdom s. 

** The cors that dyed on tre was berid in a stone, 
The thrughe beside fande we, and in that grave cors was none.* 

Towneley Mysteriee, p. S90. 

'* For laying of his tkrugh stone and makyng of it zij<i. 

Fnnenl expeneee of John Sajrer, IftSO. Dnrhnm '\K^nfl, p. 110. 

^ Over the midst of the said vault did lie a fair throwstone, and at each either 
side of the stone it was open, through which were cast the bones of the monb 
whose gtaves were opened for other monks to lie in ; which vault was made to 
be a chamel house to put dead men's bones in" Ancient mten of Dnrbnm, p. 99. 

" Thurwhe-stone of a grave. (Hnri. MS.) Throwe, or throwitone of a buiy- 

ynge. (Ed. Pyne.) Sarcofogus" Prompt. Pnnr. 

V This word retains the precise sense In 1555, the mayor of Berwick be- 
ef the Anglo-Saxon pruh, purh, a coffin, queathed 4^ for *'a threugh stmu" 
and is so used, as in the Chron. of Eng- (Wills and Invent published by Um 
land, where it is related that Abbot Ayl- Surtees Society). See also the Fliunp- 
wart took up the remains of Edgar, ton Corresp., p. 229, and the woitl 
** And leygen in a throh of ston." Thruch'ttane in the Supplement to Jamie- 
(Line 747» Bitson Metr. Rom., 11.) son*s Dictionary. 
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Thuriblb, a censer tised in 
some of the eervices of the Bo- 
man Catliolic church, made of 
metal, usually in the form of a 
▼ase, with a cover perforated to 
allow the scented fumes of the 
burning incense to escape ; it 
is carried by three chains, which 
areattached to three points around 
the lower portion of the censer, 
whilst a fourth, connected with 
them above, being united to the 
ring or handle, which serves for 
carrying the censer, is used to 
raise at intervals the upper por- 
tion, or covering of the censer, and allows the smoke of the 
incense to escape**. 

" j Umibviam fenenm." Buiu BHiirtuw, U71. FriotT of Coldlag1lu^ UriJ. 

Tiles, Fr. Quarria, Carreaux, Tiales, Ital. Tegoli, Embrici, 
Gee. S'fStl : thin plates of baked clay used to cover roo&'. In 
this country there are but two kinds of tiles in ordinary use, plain 
tiles and pan-tiles : the former of these, which are by far the 
conmionest, are perfectly flat, the latter are curved, so that when 
laid upon a roof each tile overlaps ^_^ ^^ ^^ 

the edge of that next to it, and jK^ ^ .^ ^ ^ -^ ^^_ 
protects the joint from the wet. 
The Romans used flat tiles turned up at the edges, with a row 

» Thej are ftequently npieunl«d in ihsklile, roftile, ou crertile, conertile et 

Ulumuwtiona, *nd in painted glua, eape- guttertile fait ct ifikire deini cest Roi- 

ciall; ID ths nnall light* in the Iracerjr ot bIidb;" whereby the dimenmoo of Plein- 

windawa, where theymn commonlyfound tile is filed at 10 inches hy tij, and lulf 

in the handa of angele who an portrayed ta inch and half quarter thick, at least ; 

ceiuiiig the Bleued Virgin oi aome saint. K«if or crest tile it 1 3 inches long, thick- 

' Id 1477 the manutactore of tile was dcsb aanie la the other, with cDnTenieDt 

one of anffieient importance in England deepneis. — StaL of the Realm, toL ri. p. 

to requin regnlation by a stMute. See 463 ; and RoL Par!., vol vi. p. 189. 

lUt. 17 Edw. IV. c. * respecUng the Comer-tilea and gutter-tilei must be 

"fesure, whitjng et anelyng de lewle, what are now caUed hip-tiles and valle;- 

appellez pleintile, autrement noamei tUei. 
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of inverted semi-cylindrical ones over the joint to keep out the 
wet^. In the middle ages tiles were extensively employed in this 
country for covering buildings^ though they seem always to have 
been considered an inferior material to lead; it does not appear 
that any but flat plain tiles^ with such others as were requisite for 
the ridges^ hips, and valleys, were used ; the ridge-tiles, or crest, 
formerly also called roo/-/t/(f«, were sometimes made ornamental'. 
(See Ridoe). It is not unusual to find the backs of fire-places 
formed of tiles, and in such situations they are sometimes laid 
in herring-bone courses, as in the great hall, Kenilworth ; most 
of the fire-places in Bodiam castle, Sussex, are constructed in 
this manner, and the oven by the side of the larger fire-plaoe in 
the hall is also built of tiles™. 

Glazed decorative tiles were anciently much used for paving 
sacred edifices; they are sometimes called Norman tiles, possibly 
from the supposition that they were originally made in Nor- 
mandy ; and, considering the age and variety of specimens that 
exist in northern France, this idea may not be wholly erroneous. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any tiles have been discovered 
in England, that present the features of the Norman style of 
Architectural decoration, the most ancient being apparently of 
the thirteenth century. The name of encaustic has also been 
given to these tiles, and it would not be inappropriate, were it 
not applied already to denote an antique process of art, of a per- 
fectly different nature ; whereas a method wholly distinct, and 
peciiliar to the glazed tiles of the middle ages, was commonly 



^ These are frequently found built into 
walls to form bonding-courses, as at 
Lympne, near Hythe, Kent, where they 
are 16 inches long, about a foot wide, and 
three quarters of an inch thick. 

1 In taking down part of a late 
Norman building in Southwark some 
years ago, to make the approaches to the 
present London bridge, some tiles were 
found built into the wall, and may haye 
formed part of the original structure. 
They were 18 inches by 8 inches, and 
varied in thickness from five- eighths of an 



inch to an inch ; half of one side, which 
would have been exposed upon a roof^ was 
glazed, and they were made with pin- 
holes in them, as la still the custom in 
some districts. 

"^ Lidgate speaks of an inscription 
graven upon a pillar 

"made of tyles hard ybake. 
Fro touche of fyer to saue the scrip- 
ture," 
(Boccace, liiij.) as if, in his day, tiles 
were considered the best material to re- 
sist the action of fire. 
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adopted in northern Europe. The process of manufacture which, 
as it is supposed, was most commonly employed, may be thus 
described. The thin squares of well-compacted clay having 
been fashioned, and probably dried in the sun to the requisite 
degree, their ordinary dimension being from four to six inches, 
with a thickness of one inch, a stamp which bore a design in relief 
was impressed upon them, so as to leave the ornamental pattern 
in cavetto; into the hollows thus left on the face of the tile, 
clay of another colour, most commonly white, or pipe-clay, was 
then inlaid or impressed; nothing remained except to give a 
richer effect, and at the same time ensure the permanence of 
the work, by covering the whole in the furnace with a thin sur- 
face of metallic glaze, which, being of a slightly yellow colour, 
tinged the white day beneath it, and imparted to the red a more 
full and rich tone of colour. In the success of this simple 
operation, much depended upon this, that the quality of the two 
kinds of clay that were used shoiild be as nearly similar as possible, 
or, if in the furnace the white was liable to shrink more than 
the red, the whole work would be full of cracks ; in the other 
case, the design would bulge and be thrown upwards ; imperfec- 
tions, of which examples are not wanting. To facilitate the 
equal drjdng of the tile, deep scorings or hollows were some- 
times made on the reverse, and by this means, when laid in 
cement, the pavement was more firmly held together. Occa- 
sionally, either from the deficiency of white clay of good quality, 
or perhaps for the sake of variety, glazed tiles occur which have 
the design left hollow, and not filled in, according to the usual 
process, with clay of a different colour ; a careful examination 
however of the disposition of the ornament will frequently shew 
that the original intention was to fill these cavities, as in other 
specimens, but instances also present themselves where the 
ornamental design evidently was intended to remain in relief, 
the field, and not the pattern, being found in cavetto. Tiles of 
this kind, about six inches square^ with armorial and other 
decorations, were found in excavating the ruins of Whitland 
abbey^ Caermarthenshire, in 1837; and one, ornamented with 
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the Holy Lamb, is represented, Gent. Mag., N. S., xii. 597; 
examples likewise, remarkable on account of their very late date, 
occur in Tawstock cburcb, Devonshire, and in several other 
churches in the same coun^. It must be observed, that in- 
stances are very frequent, where the protecting glnze having 
been worn away, the white clay, which is of a less compact quality 
than the red, has fallen out, and left the design hollow, so that 
an impression or rubbing may readily be taken. It appears 
probable that the origin of the fabrication of decorative pave- 
ments, by the process which has been described, is to be soogbt 
in the medieval imitations of the Roman mosaic-work, bj means 
of coloured substances inlaid 
upon stone or marble. Of 
this kind of marguelerie in 
stone, few examples have es- 
caped the injuries of time; 
specimens may be seen on 
the eastern side of the Altar- 
screen in Canterbury cathe- 
dral, and at the abbey church . .^. - , .^ ,„,. 
of St. Denis, and the cathedral of St. Omer. 

It has been stated that tiles ornamented with designs in vari- 
ous superficial colours occur, as at Bristol, in the mayor's chapel ; 
snch examples, if any are found, deserve attentive notice hy 
those who are interested in researches regarding the ornamental 
manufactures of the middle ages. From the period when the 
ornamented red pottery, of Greek origin, was fabricated in 
western Europe, (as it was very extensively in England, at 
times aubsequent to the occupation by the Romans,) until the 
revival of the use of decorative pottery, in the maioUca of 
northern Italy, and the moulded /ai«jce of Bernard Palissy, in 
the sixteenth century, no fictile work has been hitherto noticed, 
which was employed for any decorative purpose, with the excep- 
tion of the glased tiles, which are under consideration. It would 
therefore be interesting to ascertain at how early a period the 
Oriental porcelain, known in Italy in 1324, but which does not 
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appear to have been introduced into England until 1 687-89 in 
the reign of Elizabeth, suggested the means of decorating either 
pottery or paving tiles with designs in superficial or enamelled 
colours. 

Amongst the earliest specimens of glazed tiles may be men- 
tioned the pavement discovered in the ruined priory church at 
Castle Acre, Norfolk, a portion of which is in the British Museum. 
These tiles are ornamented with scutcheons of arms, and on 
some appears the name thomas; they are coarsely executed, 
the cavities are left, and not filled in with any clay of different 
colour. A specimen which, although foreign, is interesting, as 
exhibiting, in an early armorial decoration, several coats belong- 
ing to Anglo-Norman families, exists in the tiles brought 
from the guard-chamber and great hall of the palace of the 
dukes of Normandy, within the precinct of St. Stephen's abbey 
at Caen. The pavement was described by Ducarel in his tour 
in Normandy. In 1786 a number of tiles, twenty from each 
chamber, were obtained from the monks by Charles Chadwick, 
Esq., of Mavesyn Ridware, StaiSbrdshire, who added them to the 
nimierous decorations of the very curious sepulchral chapel of 
the lords of that place : they are still to be seen there, forming 
two tablets, affixed to the west wall in that singular chapel''. 
A number of these tiles were also procured by John Henniker 
Major, Esq., who published in 1794 an accoimt of them, with 
engravings : they consist only of armorial tiles, from the '' great 
guard chamber,^' and were presented by him to the Society of 
Antiquaries. Mr. Henniker was disposed to assign to them a 
much earlier date than can possibly be admissible. The bearing 
of England, which is found among them, with three lions passant, 
shews that their date cannot be much anterior to 1200, but they 
are more probably of the close of the thirteenth century or com- 
mencement of the fourteenth. An illustration of these tiles is 
foimd in a volume of Gough^s collections, in the Bodleian, en- 
titled, Recueil de Tapisseries, d'Armoiries et de Devises : it is 
a coloured drawing, taken about 1700, of a pavement in St. 

■ Gent Mag. 59, i. 212; see also 60, ii. 710. 
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Stephen^s abbey^ adjoining the great hall^ and the blazon of 
nearly all the arms that occur on the tiles engraved by Hen- 
niker is there to be found. A considerable number of the tiles 
from the palace at Caen have been preserved by M. de Canx^ 
and used for the pavement of parts of his residence in that 
town. 

A remarkable specimen of tile paving of the thirteenth cen- 
tury has lately been uncovered on the site of the ruined church 
of Woodpery^ Oxfordshire ; on one of these is a lion rampant, 
on another a spread eagle^ these are the badges of Bichard king 
of the Bomans^ and earl of Poictou, brother of Henry III., 
to whom the manor belonged. A very entire pavement^ which 
appears to be of the latter part of the thirteenth century^ has 
been recently laid open to view in the chapter-house at 
Westminster**. A great variety of tiles, presenting the charac- 
teristic decorations in use from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, are to be found in Winchester and Gloucester cathe- 
drals, the churches of St. Cross, Romsey, Warblington, Tint^m, 
Bredon, Tewkesbury, Great Malvern, and many others. 

A profusion of good examples still exists of single tiles, and 
sets of four, nine, sixteen, or a greater number of tiles, forming 
by their combination a complete design, and presenting, for the 
most part, the characteristic style of ornament which was in 
vogue at each successive period ; but examples of general arrange- 
ment are very rare, and imperfect. To this deficiency of autho- 
rities it seems to be due, that modem imitations of these ancient 
pavements have generally proved unsatisfactory, in the resem- 
blance which they present to oil-cloth, or carpeting, and the 
intention of producing richness of effect by carrying the orna- 
mental design throughout the pavement, without any intervening 
spaces, has been wholly frustrated. Sufficient care has not been 
given to ascertain the ancient system of arrangement : it is, 
however, certain that a large proportion of plain tiles, black, 

** A variety of specimens, communi- in some measure supply the place of a 

cated by Mr. Cottenham, have been given detailed reference to payements of this 

by Mr. J. 6. Nichols among his £x- kind, existing in England, 
amples of Tiles, a publication which may 
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white, or red, were introduced, wid served to divide the various 
portions which composed the 
general design. Plain diagonal 
bands, for instance, arranged fret- 
wise, intervened between the com- 
partments, or panels, of tiles 
ornamented with designs ; the 
plain and the decorated quarries 
were laid alternately, or in some w—h-t-o— . 

instances longitudinal bands were introduced in order to break 
that continuity of ornament which being uniformly spread 
over a large surface, as in some modem pavements, produces a 
confused rather than a rich effect. It has been supposed, with 
much probability, that the more elaborate pavements were 
reserved for the decoration of the choir, the chancel, or imme- 
diate vicinity of an Altar, whilst in the aisles, or other parts of 
the chnrch, more simple pavements of plain tiles, black, white, 
or red, were usually employed. It may also deserve notice, that 
in almost every instance when the ornamented tiles have been 
accidentally discovered, or dug up on the site of a castle or 
mansion, there has been reason to suppose a consecrated fabric 
had there existed, or that the tiles had belonged to that portion 
of the structure which had been devoted to religious services. 

Tiles, constructed with a singular intention, and of which no 
other example has yet been noticed, occur at Great Malvern ; 
there are two sets, each consisting of five tiles, arranged longi- 
tudinally, and evidently intended to form the decoration of the 
lower portion of the walls around the high Altw, either to supply 
the place of a reredos, retro-aUare, or pott-tabula, the orna- 
mental work above the Altar, decorating the face of the wall or 
screen, against which the Altar was appbed, or else to answer 
the purpose for which wainscot or hangings of tapestry were 
commonly employed. The tiles composing the larger set bear 
the date 1453, they measure \\\ inches by 9 inches, and are of 
unusual thickness, 2^ inches ; they are decorated with the bear> 
ings of Edward the Confessor, England, Bohun, Mortimer, Clare. 
3b 
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Le Despenser, Beauchamp earl of Warwick, and Beanchamp of 
Powyck. The series is formed of five tiles, but there are three 
varieties of the one which forms the base, differing only in the 
armorial scutcheons. The second series is dated Anno r^;ni 
Regis Henrici YI. xxxv). (1456), and is composed of five tiles of 
ordinary thickness, which measure 8f inches by 6f inches ; the 
ornament consists of shrine-work, so adjusted by the juxta- 
position of the tiles as to produce a very rich effect, and repre- 
sent an architectural design of several stages, with scutcheons 
introduced at intervals, chaiged with the bearing of Henry YI., 
the symbolical bearing so much in fiishion at that period, com- 
posed of the various emblems of the Passion, the monc^ram 
IHC imder a crown, and the sacred symbol of the pelican p. 

The foregoing description will serve to give a general idea of 
the kind of ornament usually introduced upon tiles, the frequent 
occurrence of heraldic decoration renders them valuable as an 
evidence or illustration of the descent of property. For example;, 
at Malvern the bearings of the successive lords of the chase and 
manor are exhibited, namely, Clare and Le Despenser, earls of 
Gloucester, Newburgh and Beauchamp, earls of Warwick, and 
finally the royal arms of England, the lordship baring by 
marriage reverted to the Crown. Frequently the design being 
formed with four, nine, or sixteen tiles, the arrangement was so 
contrived as to present both the single and the impaled bearing, 
and distinguish the individual of whose benefaction this decora- 
tive work was a memorial. Portions of heraldic ornament, as 
the lion, the fleur-de-lis, or the eagle, were much in fashion, as 
were also sacred emblems, as the fish, or the interlaced triangles, 
and personal badges, or derices partaking of the nature of the 
rebus. Of the last, may be mentioned the examples at Great 
Malvern, being the derice of Tydeman de Winchcomb, bishop 
of Worcester, 1895; formed of a winch, or kind of capstan, and 
a comb, with the mitre and pastoral staff; and that of John Nail- 
heart, (?) a bleeding heart, pierced by three nails. Inscriptions, 

' See a more detailed account of these, verii priory church, Gent. Mag^ May 
and other decorative tiles in Great Mai- and July, 1844. 
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usually of a pious character, were much in vogue, aud a very 
curious instance occurs at Malvem, being, as it has been ascer- 
tuned by contemporary authority, a charm, which was regarded 
as possessing efiScacy against fire; it runs thus, henteu * sanc- 

TA U ■ SPONTANEUU ' HONOBEH * DEO ' ET - PATRIB ' LTBEBACIONBlf ' 

The quotation &om Job xix. 21, " miseremini mei, miseremini 
mei, saltern vos amid mei, qnia manus domini tetigit me," is 
most curiously and ornamentally introduced on another speci- 
men there, with the names of the Evangelists, and the date 
1466. Another presents a moral admonition in metre, very 
similar to an epitaph in verse at KelshaJl, Herts, dated 1435 ; 
it enjoins the practice of charity during life, instead of confiding 
in an executor. Representations of this interesting tile will be 
found in Nash's Worcestershire, and Nichols' Examples. 

Designs, which deserve notice on account of the costume 
that they exhibit, occasionally occur; amongst these may be 
cited one preserved in the British Museum, of temp. Henry III., 
representing a mounted knight, who wears the flat-topped cylin- 
drical helm ; and another in the Doucean Museum, at Goodrich 
Court, found at Mai^am abbey, Glamorganshire, of the close of 
the reign of Edward I., exhibiting a knight armed with a folchion 
and round buckler, and wearing ailettes. Oblong tiles, bearing 
representations of knights charging at iull speed, occur also at 
Bomsey and Tin tern. 

In the sixteenth century, the use of tiles of the kind hitherto 
described, appears to have been superseded by the importation 
of tiles decorated with superficial colours, called Manders tile, 
or Gaily tile : examples of 
early character are preserved 
in the Doucean Museum. At 
Tawstock, Devon, are some 
tiles stamped according to 
the ancient process, with or- 
naments evidently copied ir.iiJit. v,--, 
closely from ancient originals, and in high relief. They deserve 
attention on account of the singular circumstance of their date, 
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one of them bearing a fleur-de-lis^ the initials T. W., and date 
1708. In Westleigh, Devon; St. Decnman's, Somersetshire; 
and many other churches in the west of Enghmd^ are similar 
tiles with raised patterns^ but probably few of them are of so 
late a date. 

The following evidences tend^ in unison with the general 
character of decoration displayed in the tiles of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, to shew that they were of English manu- 
facture. In 1833, a furnace of brick was discovered on the Priory 
Farm, Great Malvern, ingeniously constructed for the purpose 
of baking such tiles, and containing fragments similar to those 
which exist in the neighbouring churches^. A similar fiimace was 
discovered in 1837, in the parish of St. Mary Witton, near Droit- 
wich, formed like that at Malvern with two arched chambers^ 
separated by an intermediate pier; it contained a number of 
tiles, specimens of which are now preserved in the Museum of 
the Worcester Nat. Hist. Society; their character is that of the 
fourteenth century, and some of them are identical in design 
with those still existing in the building which adjoins Worcester 
cathedral on the south side, called the Singing School. It must be 
observed, in deference to the opinion of so experienced an observer 
as Mr. Bloxam, that this furnace was considered by him as having 
been constructed for the purpose of making salt by evaporation ; 
it was also conjectured that the tiles had been brought from 
the neighbouring church of Witton, which fell into ruin about 
1461 ; the circumstances of locality, however, and other facts 
connected with the discovery, tend to shew an identity of purpose 
between this and the Malvern furnace, so that there can be little 
doubt that both were constructed for the manufacture of these 
fictile decorations. 

The glaze, with which tiles of this nature were covered, pro* 
tected them from rapid decay, yet in exposed positions they 
necessarily became, in the course of several centuries, wholly 
defaced; the only instances, perhaps, of entire pavements thus 

^ A representation of it will be found Priory Church, and an account of the dis- 
in Dr. Card's Dissertation on Malvern covery in GentMag.,108,ii.pp.l62,dOU 
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formed^ which have been preserved until recent times, are the 
interesting one in the chapter-house at Westminster, to which 
allusion has been made, and that of the chapel at Ely, built by 
Prior John de Crauden, about 1321'. It is probable that this 
kind of manufacture was made available for decoration, in a 
variety of ways, of which by the injuries of time all traces have 
been destroyed. In the ancient cathedral of Hambiurgh there 
was a cenotaph to the memory of Pope Benedict Y.^ who died 
there, A.D. 965 ; its fashion was that of the altar-tomb, of the 
character of the thirteenth century, at which period it was pro- 
bably constructed; on the top was represented the pope, imder 
a canopy of shrine-work, the design being executed upon twelve 
tiles, measuring together about eight feet by three feet. An 
inscription ran round the verge of the tomb^ and at the sides 
were sacred and other subjects, and figures of the Apostles, the 
whole formed with tiles, the figures being white on a green 
ground. It is evident that here the design was not executed by 
the process of impression which has been described as practised 
in this country, but, it is probable, by the ordinary methods of 
superficial decoration, such as are now employed*. 

In some parts of Spain, it was customary to execute fictile 
decorations of large dimension in superficial colouring; the 
designs resembled those of hangings of arras, and represented 
historical or sacred subjects ; they served as decorative coverings 
of the walls, instead of tapestry, the tiles were sometimes rect- 
angular, and sometimes shaped out, according to the outlines 
of the design, in a manner analogous to that in use in the 
adjustment of painted glass. The richly-designed pavements of 
Saracenic character, stiU preserved at Granada, are executed in 
superficial colours, and not by means of the peculiar process 
adopted in northern Europe. Similar tiles, decorated with vivid 
colouring, are found in some sacred structures in Asia Minor 
and the East Indies. 

' See ArchsoL, yol. xiy. plate 28. scribed in the Acta Sanct Propylseon 

■ This curious memorial, which long Mail, p. 164*. 
since perished, is represented and de- 
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The imitations of ancient tiles^ produced at the workB of 
Messrs. Barr and St. John^ at Worcester^ by the process which, 
as it has been conjectured^ was anciently employed, and those 
which have been manufactured in a somewhat different manner 
by Minton, at Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, have been the 
means of causing an extensive revival of the use of this beantifol 
kind of decoration. This kind of pavement has been recently 
introduced at the Temple Church, London, Stratford-on-Avon^ 

Worcester, Stafford, Welshpool, and other places. 

" Stabula et officinas que cooperte erant arundine prius, novis tectb appo- 
sitis, huenhus cooperiri jussit (Abbas Samson.) Chnm. Joeaiini, 70. 

'* They sate among 
Upon the chamber rofe without 
Upon the tyles ouer all about" Chraeer, fo. uo. 

" Item, paid to Th. Lester, of Stowe, in part of paiement of xxvijf. iiij<f. for 
a M^ of paving tile to be eneled (annealed) with colours of green, yelowe, and 

black." AoGompte of Little Sasham Hall, 20 Hen. VIII. Qage'e Saflblk, p. ISl. 

*' Item, payd to John Frankys for pathyng of ye keyrke fluor, and heDpyng 
to ley tyyl and levyllyng of ye floure, Ss, 4d" 

Parub Aoconnta of Wigtoft, Lmoolnahire, A.D. 1500, ap. Lewin. 

To-FALL, Too-fall: a shed or building annexed to the wall of 
a larger one, the roof of which is formed in a single slope with 
the top resting against the wall of the principal building. A 
term retained in use in the north. Sometimes called a Lean-to. 

'* To-faUey schudde (or shedde) appendicium, appendix, teges." Prompt. Parr. 

** Of the Corskyrk (of St. Andrews) the ilys twa, 
Wyth lede the south yle thekyd alsua. 
The north ile, and the qwere. 
The tofallis twa war made but were." Wyntown, chion., toI. iz. p. 6. iss. 

See also Spalding's Troubles, vol. ii. p. 26, 27, 30, as quoted by Jamieson ; 
and Brocketfs North-coimtry Glossary, v. Toofal, or Teefall. 

Tooth Ornament, Fr. Dent de scie : this name is given to 
an ornament very extensively used in the Early 
English style of architecture, consisting of a square 
four-leaved flower, the centre of which projects in a 
point; there are minute differences in the manner oi 
cutting it, and sometimes the sides are so perfectly 
flat, and it is formed with so much stiffness, as to resemble a 
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pierced pyramid rather than a flower. It is characteristic of the 
Early English style, in which it is often 
used in great profusion, though occa- 
sionally met with in late Norman 
work, aa at the west window of the 
south usie of the nave of Rochester 
cathedral ; it is generally placed in a 
deep hollow moulding, with the flowers 
in close contact with each other, though 
they are not unfrequently placed a 
short distance apart, and in rich soits cm^ c^tba. 

of mouldings are often repeated several times'. (Plates 84, 85.) 

ToHus, ToRB, Fa.7(tre, Ital-Toto, . 
Bastone, Oer. ^>fui)l : a large round ' 
moulding commonly used in the bases l 
of columns, &c. 

Touch-stone, Yb.. Pierre de Touche, lTi.j..Parag<me: a name 
sometimes applied to compact dark-coloured stones, such as 
Furbeck and Petworth marble, and others of similar kind, 
which are frequently used for fine work in Gothic architecture ; 
some of these are capable of receiving a high polish : the term 
does not ^pear to have been in common use for any very long 
period. It is so called from its supposed identity with, or 
resemblance to, the lapu Lydiut, or Touch-stone, used by gold- 
smiths in assaying the quality of gold by the test of aquafortis. 
There is a fine effigy in the church at St. Denis, near Paris, of 
Catherine de Courtenai, who died in 1307, sculptured in lime- 
stone, nearly as black as the real touch-stoncj and erroneously 
supposed to be of that material, 

" In which place we wol, that for the uud Sepultue of ts and oni derest Ule 
wif the Quene, whose Eoule God p'doone, be made s Towmbe of Stone called 

Touehe, sufficient in Uigieur fbi us booth And in the aides and 

booth ends of our said Towmbe, in the said Tmieht Tnder the said bordure, we 
wol tahenuclesbe giUTen." wniorHm.vii., *. 



* This enrichment ia aeldom found in where met with i* bat aparingly b 
thaearlj French work of Nonnuidy,Mid ployed, m at the cathednl, Liiiaux. 
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To WEE, Fr. Tovr, Clocher, Ital. Torre, Ger. SE^urm : any 
attempt to particularize the various kinds of towers which have 
been adopted by different nations in former ages^ would far ex- 
ceed the scope of this work : the following observations^ therefore, 
are chiefly confined to those which were in use in the middle 
ages in England and the adjacent parts of Europe^ and more 
especially to the towers of churches. Among the Greeks and 
Romans^ towers were employed of various forms and for different 
purposes^ but by no means so abundantly as in after ages, and 
in general they appear not to have been so lofty as those of 
medieval date : the tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, called also 
the Temple of the Winds^ at Athens, is octagonal; at Autnn, in 
France, a considerable part of a large and lofty square tower of 
late Roman work exists. 

In the middle ages the towers of castles were numerous and of 
striking character. During the prevalence of the Norman style 
the keep often consisted of a large rectangular tower, with others 
of smaller size attached to the angles, and these last-mentioned 
generally rose higher than the main building, as at the White 
tower of London, and the castles of Rochester and Guildford ; 
the keep tower of Conisburgh castle in Yorkshire, which is of 
the latest Norman work, is circular, with large buttresses on the 
outside; in other examples, especially in those of later date, the 
keep towers are of various forms, often irregular, apparently so 
constructed as being considered best adapted to the peculiarities 
of the sites, and the systems of defence in use at the periods of 
their erection. See Keep. Besides these main towers, many 
others, which, though of less magnitude than the keep, were 
often of very considerable size, were employed in different parts 
of fortifications, especially at the entrances, where the gateways 
were generally flanked by towers projecting considerably before 
the main walls ; these were pierced with loop-holes and oillets, 
and were commonly surmounted with machicolations. 

The well-known round towers found in some church-yards in 
Ireland, have given rise to a variety of conjectures as to the 
objects for which they were built, but the discovery of human 
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skeletons under them, accompanied by evidences of considerable 
care having been taken 
in the burial of the 
bodies^ leaves little 
doubt of their being 
monumental erections. 
They do not in general 
exceed about fourteen 
feet in diameter at the 
base, and usually taper 
towards the top; in 
height they diflfer con- 
siderably^ occasionally 
reaching to 130 feet; 
the lowA* part, for some 
distance upwards^ is 
solid, and the remainder 
hollow, the entrance ne- 
cessarily being at some 
considerable distance 
from the ground; the 
walls of the hollow part 
appear to average about e«.«i t»w« «. D^i.h i^^ u^^ ^. 

three feet in thickness^ and in the few examples which are 
entire, the termination consists of a conical stone roof °. The 
age of these buildings is undetermined, and is likely to remain 
so, as they possess few, if any, features sufficiently marked to 
evince the period of their erection, but some of them may be of 
considerable antiquity, for Oeraldus Cambrensis, who went to 




"•A>0, " 



u The round towers in Ireland generally 
consist of that kind of careful masonry 
called ** spauled nibhle," in which small 
stones shaped by the hammer are placed 
in every interstice of the larger stones, so 
that very little mortar is intermixed. 

The masonry of the tower in Devenish 
Island, Lough Erne, is not rude, but 



hewn through in rather irregular crosses, 
having heads of very singular character. 
The doorway has a semicircular arch, 
and a plain architrave projecting. One 
of the windows of the tower at Carraigeen, 
near Adare, has also the straight-sided 
arch. 
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Ireland in the latter part of the twelfth century^ mentions that 
it was the custom of the country to erect towers of this kind. 

Church towers of all dates are greatly diversified, not only in 
their details but also in general proportions and form ; they are 
occasionally detached from the building to which they belong, 
but are usually annexed to it, and are to be found placed in 
almost every possible situation except about the east end of the 
chancel. Lai^ churches have often several towers^ especially 
when the plan is cruciform, and in this case there are generally 
two at the west end, and one, of larger dimensions, at the inter- 
section of the transepts, as at the cathedrals of Canterbury, 
York, and Lincoln. Ordinary parish churches have usually but 
one tower. In some examples, where there is an entrance to 
the church through the lower story of a tower, it is made to form 
a porch with an open archway on one side, as at Cranbrook, 
Kent, or on three sides, as at Newnham, Northamptonshire : in 
towns, towers are sometimes placed over public thoroughfares, 
and in such situations are built on open archways. It is not 
unusual to find church towers which batter, or diminish upwards ; 
these are generally of Norman or Early English date, but in 
some districts, as in Northamptonshire, this mode of construe* 
tion was continued to a later period. 

The towers belonging to the style described in the article on 
Saxon Architecture are square and massive, not of lofty propor- 
tions, and apparently never were provided with stone staircases ; 
some of them are considerably ornamented, as at the churches 
of Barnack and Earl's Barton, Northamptonshire; and others are 

< The cathedral at Laon, in France, effect, as seen associated with the chiireh« 
was designed to have seven towers, two is not good. Many large cross churches 
at the west end, two at the end of each on the continent have no central tower, 
transept, and one at the intersection of prohahly owing to the great hreadth of 
the nave and transepts ; only one has tlie nave, which prevents a tower of rea- 
been erected at the end of each transept, sonable dimensions being placed in that 
so that the church has now but five situation without contracting the width 
towers ; they are in the early French by the arches which would support it, to 
style, of fine outline and composition, a degree that must greatly injure the 
though rather singular, with large open appearance of the Interior of the build- 
turrets at the angles; they have never ing. 
been finished at the top, and their general 
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very plain, aa at St. Michael's, Oxford, and St. Benet's, Cambridge : 
tbe tower of the church of Sompting, Sussex, which belongs to 
this sty le, terminates with a gabie on each of the foiu- sides, and 
is surmounted by a wooden spire, but whether or not this was 
the original form may be doubted. See Saxon, and Plate 138. 

In some parts of the kingdom cir- 
cular church-towers are to be found; 
these have been sometimes assumed 
to be of very high antiquity, but the 
character of their architecture shews 
that they belong to the Norman and 
Early English styles ; they are built of 
rough flints, generally of coarse work- 
manship, with very little ornament of 
any kind, and that little, for the most 
part, about the upper story ; one of the 
best examples is that of Little Saxham 
church, Suffolk'. 

Norman towers are generally square, 
and of rather low proportions, seldom u„i.iu»— ctaiA,»*«. 
rising mnch more than their own breadth above the roof of the 
church, and sometimes not so much ; they generally have broad 
fiat buttresses at the angles, and are uaually provided with a 
stone staircase carried up in a projecting turret attached to one 
of the angles ; this is very commonly rectangular externally, but 
the form is not unfrequently changed towards the top, espe- 
cially if the turret is carried up the whole height of the tower : 
occasionally polygonal Norman towers are to be met with, as at 
Ely cathedral. In Normandy a few examples of village church- 
towers of this style exist, which are capped with pyramidal 
stone Tooh, like low square spires, but in general the roofs and 
parapets are additions of later date. Many Norman towers are 
very considerably ornamented, the upper stories being usually 
the richest, while others are very plain : good specimens remain 

' For > p&rticulBT aecoant of these sccampanied bf aumeroiu engraving!, in 
towera see Mr. Gaigc Roliewode'e paper, the Arehsalogia, vol. xxiii. 
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at St. Alban's abbey^ the cathedrals 
of Norwich, Exeter, and Winchester ; 
Tewkesbury abbey; Southwell min- 
ster; the churches of St. Peter, 
Northampton; St. Clement, Sand- 
wich; Iffley, Oxfordshire; Stewkley, 
Buckinghamshire, &c. 

In Early English towers much 
greater variety of design and propor- 
tion is found than in those of prior 
date; the prevailing plan is square, 
but some examples are octagonal, and 
occasionally the upper part of a square 
tower is changed to an octagon : pro- 
jecting stair-turrets are almost uni- 
versal, though they are frequently so 
much masked by buttresses as to be in great measure concealed ; 
many towers in this style are of lofty proportions^ while others 
are low and massive ; the best examples are generally more or 
less ornamented, and some are very highly enriched ; the belfry 
windows are often large, and deeply recessed, with numerous 
bold mouldings in the jambs, and appear sometimes to have 
been originally left quite open : considerable variety of outline is 
produced by the different arrangement, sizes, and forms of the 
buttresses at the angles of towers in this, as well as in the later 
styles of Gothic Architecture, and sometimes, instead of but- 
tresses, small turrets are used, which rise from the ground and 
generally terminate in pinnacles ; many towers of this date are 
finished at the top with parapets, some of them with pinnacles at 
the angles, and many are surmounted with spires, which, although 
perhaps in the majority of cases they are of later date than the 
towers, appear to have been originally contemplated ; examples 
remain at the cathedrals of Oxford and Peterborough, the 
churches of St. Mary, Stamford ; Ketton, and Ryhall, Rutland; 
Loddington, and Raunds, Northamptonshire; Middleton Stoney, 
Oxfordshire, &c. 
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In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, towers differ very 
considerably, both in proportions and amount of enrichment, 
and considerable diversity of outline and effect is produced by 
varying the arrangement and form of the subordinate parts, 
such as windows, buttresses, pinnacles, &c., but in general com* 
position they do not differ very materially from Early English 
towers* : many are very lofty, and others of low proportions, some 
highly enriched, and some perfectly plain : a large number, pro- 
bably the greater number, are crowned with parapets, usually with 
a pinnacle at each comer, and sometimes with one or two others, 
commonly of rather smaller size, on each of the sides ; many also 
terminate with spires, or, especially in the Perpendicular style, 
with lanterns. Decorated towers remain at Lincoln cathedral, 
the churches of Heckington and Caythorpe, Lincolnshire; 
Newark, Nottinghamshire; Finedon, Northamptonshire; St. 
Mary's, Oxford, &c. Perpendicular towers are very numerous 
in all parts of the kingdom' ; among such as are best deserving 
of attention, may be mentioned those at Canterbury, York, and 
Gloucester cathedrals, and the churches at Boston and Louth, 
Lincolnshire ; Kettering, Northamptonshire ; Cirencester, Glou- 
cestershire; Great Malvern, Worcestershire; and that at St. 
Mary Magdalene College, Oxford. See Plates 138, 139. 

In the villages in Normandy it is more usual than in this 
country to find the church towers placed at the junction of the 
nave and chancel, sometimes on one side of the eastern part of 
the nave, and sometimes over the western bay of the chancel ; 
and a very common, if not the commonest, termination, is a 
pack-saddle roof with gables on two sides**, (Versainville, Plate 
138) ; occasionally they have a gable on each of the four sides, as 



* Towers of which the plan is rect- 
angular are sometimes far from square, 
as that of Bodiam church, Sussex, 
which is very considerahly wider from 
north to south, than from east to west 

* Somersetshire contains a vast num- 
ber of Perpendicular towers, many of 
which are exceedingly beautiful and 



highly ornamented. 

^ Examples of roofs of this kind are 
not wanting in England ; they exist at 
Brookthorp, Gloucestershire, (Plate 138) j 
Maidford, and Thorp Mandeville, North- 
amptonshire ; Tinwell, Rutland; Chin- 
nor, Oxfordshire ; Sarratt, Hertfordshire; 
and some other places. 
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at Guibray, near Falaise; many towers also have much less 
prominent buttresses than in this country, and they frequently 
reach no higher than the first or second stories; in other respects 
the towers in Normandy do not materially differ from those of 
this kingdom. 

Tracery, Fb. lUseau de la FenStre : the ornamental stone- 
work in the upper part of Gothic windows, formed by the rami- 
fications of the mullions^ ; also the decorations of corresponding 
character which are abundantly used in Gothic architecture on 
panellings, ceilings, &c. The term is not ancient. Tracery 
seems to have originated in a desire for 
enlarging the windows which were in use 
in the thirteenth century, and the first 
decided approach to it in this country was 
made in the Early English style, by 
piercing the spaces between, or above the 
heads of the windows when two or more 
were grouped together under one arch; 
these piercings were unconformable to the 
windows, and very often, if not generally, had different mould- 
ings from them, but the system of making the muUions branch 
off into circles, quatrefoils, and other geometrical figures above 
the springing of the arches, speedily superseded this expedient, 
and established the use of tracery (Plate 152) : its character, 
at first, was often rather heavy, and the larger openings only 
were feathered, but this defect was rapidly corrected, and it 
became one of the most marked and beautiful characteristics 
of the Decorated style. 

The early Decorated tracery is arranged principally in circles, 




Wiadow, Lowricts. 



* Tracery not unfrequently extends 
below the level of the springing of the 
window-head both in the Decorated and 
Perpendicular styles (Dunchurch, Plate 
155.— Little St Mary's. Plate 157.— 
King's Siitton, Plate 164). Occasionally 
a small quantity is used below a transom, 
as at Bristol cathedral; and sometimes 
belfry windows have the lights filled 



with pierced stone-work, forming a kind 
of tracery/ instead of louvre boarding 
(Huish, Plate 162). Circular and trian- 
gular windows, of dates subsequent to the 
introduction of tracery, are generally filled 
with it, as short windows of other shapes 
also are occasionally. (See Plate 163, and 
Falaise, Plate 160.) 
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quatrefoils, and other regular figures^ with the featherings for 
the most part confined to the larger piercings ; this is usually 
called geometrical tracery (Plates 153, 154) : in the matured 
examples of the style it is generally more complicated, and the 
patterns are designed with greater freedom and elegance ; many 
windows of this date have the heads filled with most elaborate 
tracery, branching off into a variety of graceful curves, without 
any admixture of geometrical forms, though very commonly 
portions of flowing and geometrical tracery are combined in the 
same window ; two of the windows of Decorated date most cele- 
brated for their tracery are the west window of York minster, 
and the east window of Carlisle cathedral (see Plates 155, 157, 
158). There are also windows, both early and late, in the Deco- 
rated style, of which the tracery is remarkably poor and meagre; 
one variety of this kind has the heads of the lights elevated so 
as to reach up to the main arch (St. Alban^s, Bloxham, and 
Tewkesbury, Plate 156) ; another, which is more common, has 
the lights of uniform height, and the muUions prolonged above 
them by continuing the curves of the heads until they reach the 
main arch of the window (Northfield, Plate 156) ; in the gene- 
rality of examples of this character the featherings are poor, and 
many, especially of the last kind, have none at all. 

One of the earliest indications of the approach of the Perpen- 
dicular style is perceived in the introduction of straight lines in 
the tracery, sometimes horizontal, but more frequently vertical*^ 
(Plate 159) ; these, on their first appearance, are not numerous, 
and, in general, not very striking, but they are found rapidly to 
increase as the style becomes developed, until the flowing lines 
of the Decorated tracery are exploded*. There are very great 
varieties in the window tracery of the Perpendicular style, which 

' The name Perpendicular, which has windows of Henry Vllth/s chapel at 

been given to this style, is derived from Westminster, are however exceptions even 

the vertical arrangement of its tracery. to this rule, and have no vertical mullions 

* Eicamples of windows of Perpendi- in the tracery : on panels and many 

cular date, with a portion of the tracery spaces, particularly small ones, to which 

in flowing patterns, are sometimes to be it is applied in the Perpendicular style, 

met with, but the leading lines are almost it frequently consists entirely of flowing 

invariably Perpendicular; some of the patterns. 
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it is scarcely possible to describe in words^ but several specimeiis 
are represented in Plates 161, 162 ; occasionally transoms are 
introduced in it, particularly in some districts, and an effect Terr 
similar to that of a transom, produced by arcbing the small 
lights at a uniform level across a considerable part, or the whole 
breadth of the window, is common (Swinbrook^ Plate 162) : 
although the leading lines are vertical, it is very usual to find 
some of the piercings formed of curved patterns, and the prin- 
cipal muUions are frequently arched and carried through the 
window head, so as to divide the tracery into several distinct 
portions (New College, Plate 161, and St. Mary's, Plate 162). 

In addition to its use in windows, tracery is also extensively 
employed as a decoration in Gothic architecture in various other 
ways; in general character it always more or less resembles 
that of the windows, though the patterns are often necessarily 
modified to suit the spaces to which it is applied; panels 
are sometimes entirely covered with it, and are sometimes 
epitomes of blank windows'; parapets often, especially on the 
continent, consist of a range of tracery S; ceilings, both vaulted 
and flat, are very commonly ornamented with it^ ; in screens it 
is almost invariably introduced' ; it is also made to decorate 
a variety of small objects, such as locks, door-handles^, &c. 

In continental architecture, much of the tracery in the Deco- 
rated style is inferior to the best which is to be found in this 
country; the patterns are not unfi*equently ill combined, and 
there is sometimes an incongruity between the parts which 
produces a harsh and disagreeable effect ; this is in great mea- 
sure to be attributed to the prevalence of the geometrical prin- 
ciple, which is common throughout the style. Examples of 
tracery are sometimes met with on the continent of a character 
so unlike what is usual, that it is difficult to account for them, 
except by supposing that the designer was in search of novelty, 
and for the sake of it was willing to sacrifice both propriety 

' Tracery is used in various ways on '^ Gloucester, Plate 146. 

panels ; some good examples are given in ^ Plates 127» 128. 

Plates 31*, 95, 103. * Plates 69, 72, 129. 

« Plate 98. 
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and taste; they are not improvements upon the common 
arrangement^ and in general have a bad effect. Flamboyant 
tracery is formed by a combination of wavy lines, from the flame- 
like appearance of which the name of the style is derived. In 
Germany, in the later style of Gothic architectore, a kind of 
tracery is used which is formed of flowing lines with the rami- 
fications ending abruptly, with projecting stumps, or stool- 
pieces, as if they had been cut off, producing in some degree the 
effect of featherings ^ 

Trail, Vra|{Ur: an old English name for a running enrich- 
ment of leaves, flowers, tendrils, &c. such as is common in the 
hollow mouldings of Gothic architecture; it appears to be 
applied to a series of detached ornaments as well as to those 
which are connected by a continuous stalk". 

Transept, Fr. CroisSe, Transept, Ital. Crociata, Ger. iCreu)^ 
gang : the projecting wings of a cruciform church, which make 
the arms of the cross in the ground-plan of the building ; some- 
times called the cross-aisles °. The usual position of the tran- 
septs in large churches is at the eastern end of the nave, with 
the choir entirely eastward of them, but occasionally the choir 
extends to the western side of the transepts, as at Hereford 
cathedral, and in ordinary parish churches this arrangement is 
not uncommon® : in large buildings there were sometimes second 
transepts projecting from the sides of the choir, as at the 



1 Professor Willis has designated this 
stump tracery, 

m Chaucer uses this word apparently 
for a trellis covered with creepers : — 
*' Out of the prese I me withdrawe 
therfore, 
And set me doune alone hehinde a 

trade 
Full of levisi to se a grete mervaile, 
With grene wrethis iboundin won- 

dirly, 
The levis were so thicke withoutin 

falle. 
That throughout no man might me 



espie. 



i> 



Labdto 



\ L 183. 



" Oervase, in his account of Canterbury 
cathedral, calls the transept simply the 
cross, and he applies this name to each of 
the projections on the opposite sides of the 
building, distinguishing them as " crux 
australis," and "crux aquilonalis ;" the 
term transept is generally used in the 
same way, but is sometimes applied in 
the singular number to the whole trans- 
verse portion of a church, including the 
two arms of the cross. 

*> Occasionally the choir extends some 
distance westward of the transepts, as at 
Westminster abbey. 
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cathedrals of Canterbury, Lincoln, Salbbury, Eochester, and 
Worcester. 

Transition : this term is employed in reference to medieval 
architecture, while it is in progress of changing from one style 
to another P. There are three periods of transition, viz., fi:x>in 
the Romanesque, or Norman, style to the Early English ; firom 
the Early English to the Decorated; and from the Decorated to 
the Perpendicular : buildings erected at these particular times 
frequently have the features of two styles so blended together 
that they cannot be properly considered to belong to either ; 
sometimes the details of the later style are associated with the 
general forms and arrangements of the earlier, and vice versd. 

Tbansom, Pr. TVavcr^c, iTAL.Draversa, 6EB.Sod]^ott} : a hori- 
zontal mullion or cross-bar in a window, &c.^ The most ancient 
examples of transoms are found in the Early English style; of 
this date they are extremely rare, and appear only to have been 
used occasionally in glazed windows which were provided with 
casements, and in the unglazed openings of belfries, turrets, &c. 
for the sake of strength (Witney, Plate 164) ; at this period they 
were mere straight bars of stone, and, except in 
unglazed windows of very great length, were intro- 
duced but once in the height of the opening : as 
church windows were seldom made to open, speci- 
mens of the first-mentioned kind are to be sought 
for in domestic buildings; they exist at Battle 
Abbey, Sussex, and at Woodcroft and Longthorpe, 
Northamptonshire. In the Decorated style the 
use of transoms increased, and examples of them 
in the unglazed openings of towers and spires are 
by no means uncommon, as in the churches of 




P Middle-age architecture was at all 
times undergoing a gradual progressive 
change, as is evident from the diiference 
hetween early and late work in each of 
the styles, but these alterations are, for 
the most part, only modifications of the 
distinguishing characteristics, though 
many of them indicate the more impor- 



tant changes to which they eventually 
led. 

1 Transoms are very often introduced 
in panellings of various kinds, where 
there is height to admit of them, though 
almost exclusively in work of the Per- 
pendicular style, they are applied in the 
same manner as to windows. 
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Exton, Butknd ; St. Mary, Stamford ; King's Sutton, North- 
amptonshire ; and St. Mary, Oxford (Plate 164) : in glazed 
church windows they were still very rarely employed, though 
they may be seen in the cathedral at Bristol, and in the churches 
of Albrighton, Shropshire, and Dodford, Northamptonshire; but 
in domestic buildings they were very generally adopted, doubt- 
less from the convenience which they a£Fbrded for the application 
of casements: at this period they were introduced only once 
in the height of the window, and the lights were usually arched 
and feathered beneath them'. In the Perpendicular style the 
use of transoms was very general in windows of all kinds, and 
they were often repeated several times in the height; they 
were also sometimes introduced in the tracery : the lights were 
almost always arched and feathered under them (see Headcom 
and New College, Plate 161— St. Mary, Plate 162.) During 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and even later, transoms 
continued to be frequently used, but they were seldom more 
than plain bars, like horizontal muUions. 

In continental Gothic architecture transoms were much less 
employed than in this country. In early French work they are 
sometimes met with in the unglazed openings of towers, &c. 
where they are evidently introduced for the sake of strength ; 
and in windows of this kind they continued to be occasionally 
adopted at later periods for the same purpose, but examples of 
them in glazed windows of any of the styles are rare, except in 
domestic buildings; they are to be seen in early French work 
in the north transept of the cathedral at Coutances, and in the 
chancel of the church of Ifs-les-Allemagne, near Caen; in 
Flamboyant work, in the churches of St. Jacques, Dieppe, and 
St. Wulfran, Abbeville. 

^ Pro factura ij fonnpeys chaumeies letournes corbels iransowms j sol 

skownsiom pro ij fenestris." Hut. Dnnelm* icrip. tna, eeezzT. 

' There is a difference observable in springing of the arch of the window- 

the position of transoms in the Decorated head ; in the latter, half way between the 

and Perpendicular styles ; in the former gill and the top of the arched heads of the 

they are usually placed about halfway lights, 
between the sill and the level of the 
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" In the kyngs dynyng cbambre, iij wyndowes, ij of them w» iiij lygbtes 
made from the transam upward in heytht ij fote." 

ReporacioiM done within the Kjng/i Tow' of London, temp. Heniy Till. 
Bailejr's Hkrt. of the Tower, toI. i.. Appendix. 

** Item, paid to Saunders Smyth, for vi stapels, iij transttrnpt-barresy r locketts, 
vi uprights, for my littil chamber opening into the chapel.*' Oage'a Suffolk, p. 146. 

Trefoil, Fr. TVefle, Ital. Trifoglio: an 
ornamental feathering or foliation used in Gothic 
architecture in the heads of window-lights^ 
traceiy, panellings, &c. in which the spaces 
between the cusps represent the form of a three- 
lobed leaf. See Cinqfoil and Quatrefoil. 

Trellis, Vrdlice, Fr. lYeillia, Grille, Ital. Grata, Gkr. 
©ittet/ ©ittemerf: an open grating or lattice- work, either of 
metal or wood; the name is usually confined to such as ajie 
formed of straight bars crossing each other. 

Tresawnte, Tresauns, Transyte : a passage in a house, &c. 
(? that between the screen at the lower end of the hall and the 
oflBces), a narrow or triforial passage*. 

** Tresawntey or tresawu in a bowse, transittUy tratucerUia. Trancyte, 
transyte where men walke, transitusy Prompt. Ptev. 

Herman says, ** I met him in a tresavme (deambulatorio) where one or the 
bothe must go backe." 

Triclinium, the room in which the Romans ate their prin- 
cipal meals; also the couch on which they reclined while at 
their meals ^ 

Triforium, a gallery or arcade in the wall, over the arches 
separating the body from the aisles of a church ; the arcade is 
not in general carried entirely through the wall, but there is 
most commonly a passage-way behind it, wliich is often con- 



• Will. Worcestre, in bis Itinerary, 
1 478, describes Woky Hole, near Wells, 
and the great hall, the porter, &c. in that 
curious cay em. He says the hall is as 
wide as Westminster Hall, "et le enter- 
close per quam vadit a portA ad aulam 
est longitudinis secundum estimationem 
dim. furlong, &c. £t est quaedam lata 
aqua inter le Iresance et aulam per spa- 



cium ▼ steppys lapidum," p. 288. Here 
enterclose seems to be synonymous with 
tresetiSf both meaning the entrance pas- 
sage (?) 

^ This sometimes conasted of three 
separate couches, placed so as to form 
three sides of a rectangle, and sometimes 
of a single couch of tliis shape. 
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tinned in the thickness of the wall round the entire bnilding"; 
in some cases, however, where the aisle roof behind the triforinm 
will admit of it, the arcade is entirely open, as at Lincoln 
cathedral (Plate 140), and the choir of the cathedral at Canter- 
bury ; in a few churches in this country, and in many on the 
continent, there is an upper story o?er the aisles at the back of 
the triforium, which not unfrequently has a vaulted ceiling and 
a separate range of windows. 

The ornamental arrangement of the triforium differs consider- 
ably ; in the Norman style it is often formed of one arch occu- 
pying an entire bay of the building, or of one arch subdivided into 
smaller ones supported on small shafts, as at Malmsbury abbey 
(Plate 140) ; in the Early English style a range of small arches 
ia not uncommon, and sometimes two or more larger arches 
subdivided are used. In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles^ 
in which the aisle roo& are frequently flatter than is usual at 
earlier periods, the space occupied by the triforium is often much 
reduced, and in some buildings^ especially in the latter style, it 
is altogether abolished ; sometimes the recess of the clerestory 
window is continued down to the ordinary level of the bottom 
of the triforium, and has an open parapet carried across it% 
but, when the height is sufficient, an arcade or a range of 
open screen- work is common; occasionally the wall is only 
panelled. 

In continental churches, of Decorated and later work, the 
aisle roofs are sometimes kept entirely below the level of the 
triforium, and the back of it is pierced with a series of small 
windows, corresponding with the ornamental work in the 
front. 

Triglyfh : an ornament used in the Doric frieze, consisting 

* Oervase, in his account of the re- new one " duo in choro, et in ala ecclesie 

building of the choir of Canterbury cathe- tercium." Decern. Scrip., col. 1302-61. 

dral, after the fire in 1174, calls the * This arrangement may perhaps be 

small galleries or passages running in found occasionally in the £arly English 

the thickness of the walls in all parts of style; it is adopted in the nave of Bay- 

the building tr^foria ; the old church, he cux cathedral in early French work, 
says, contained " trtforium unum," the 
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of three vertical angular channels^ or flutes^ separated by nsrrow 

flat spaces; they are not worked exactly in ^ 

the same manner in the Grecian and Roman 

examples, and in the latter, when placed 

over columns, are invariably over the centre 

of them, but in the former, at the angle of an 

entablature, are placed close up to the angle, ,,^^^^^^^ 

and not over the centre of the column. See 

Plate 27. 

Tbimmer: this is an ancient term in carpentry, but it is 
doubtful whether it was formerly used in precisely the same 
sense as at present ; it now signifies a piece of timber inserted 
in a roof, floor, wooden partition. Sec. to support the ends of any 
of the joists, rafters, &c. which cannot, from particular eirciun- 
stances, be made to bear upon the walls or upon any of the main 
timbers ; thus floors are trimmed at the fire-places : the joists, 
rafters, &c. into which the ends of the trimmers are framed are 
called trimming-joists, and trimming-rafters. 

" Item, for ij trt/mer peces made and sett up under the ij wyndowes in the 
chambre in the kyng*s garden." 

Beperaciootf done within the Kjngi Tow' of London, temp. Henry VIII. 

Bailey'i Hist, of the Tower, toI. i., App. 

Tbiptic, a sort of tablet, in three divisions, to open and 
shut, the two outer folding over the centre when closed. See 
Leaves. 

Trochilus, a hollow moulding, also called Scotia, of con- 
stant occurrence in the bases of the Classical orders. See 
Scotia. 

Truss, Fr. JVbeiMf, Ital. Annodato deltetto: the collection of 
timbers forming one of the principal supports in a roof, framed 
together so as to give mutual support to each other, and to pre- 
vent any straining or distortion from the superincumbent weight; 
they are usually placed at regular intervals, and are formed in 
various ways, according to the size and nature of the roof with 
which they are connected ; diagrams of two, of the simplest 
kind, are given in the article on Roof. Wooden partitions 
and other works in carpentry, are sometimes strengthened with 
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framed tmases of similar kinds. Ancones, bmckets, and con- 
soles are sometimes called trasses. 

Tddob Stvlb : this name is used by some writers on Gothic 
arcliitectare, but they do not agree in the application of it ; it is 
Tariously employed to designate the Perpendicular style, through- 
out its continuance — the latter period of this style — and the 
mixed style which sprung up on the decline of Qothie architec- 
ture, usually called Elizabethan : the term is not very extensively 
used, and is most commonly 
understood to mean late Per- 
pendicular work. The Todok 
Floweb is a flat flower, or leaf, 
placed upright on its stalk, much 
used in Perpendicular work, espe- • 

cially late in the style, in long suits as a crest, or ornamental 
finishing, on cornices, &c. ; the examples differ considerably in 
detail, but the general effect does not vary much (St. Maiy's, 
Oxford, Plate 133.) 

Tufa, Tcfp, Toph, Fb. Tuf, Ital. TvJo .- a porous stone 
deposited by calcareous waters^ ; when compact it is called Tra- 
vertine. Much of it is exceedingly light, and resembles petrifled 
sponge ; it is extremely durable, and was extensively used by the 
Romans for the external facing of buildings, as at the theatre at 
Lillebonne, in Normandy, and the Pharos in Dover Castle. In 
the middle ages it was sometimes used in walls in localities 
where it could be easily procured*, as in the churches of Le 
Bourg d'Un, in Normandy, and Duraley, Gloucestershire ;, but 

' Some of tbo atreami in Qloucestsr- hwdlj iny of the stone of the country 

■hire deposit tub, uid it is thece known Mema to bare been uied for uij purpoae 

bj the nime at pt^ff-itinu. but rough-walling ; it wu requisite Ihere- 

■ XnU •ppora to h«ve been imported fore to teek > better material elsewhere, 

into the touth-e«teni counties during and tufa was probably more readily ob- 

the prevalence of the Norman style, a« tsJned from Normandy than any other 

imall quantities of it are found in many suitable atone : Caen stone was coniidered 

of the churches, but not in the original the beat maleriol, even in that age, but it 

position cicept in work of Norman date : ia likely to have been too coatly for village 

m these districts building stone flt for churches. 
ashlar-work ii scarce, and at that period 
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it was principally employed in vaulting, for wliich, from its light- 
ness^ it was peculiarly suited: Gervase^ in his account of the 
rebuilding of the choir of Canterbury cathedral^ after the fire 
in 1174, describes the vault to be " ex lapide et tofo letdJ' It 
is used in the vaulting of the late Norman porch on tlie north 
side of the nave of Bredon churchy Worcestershire^ and in many 
other buildings. 

Tun, a term used in some parts of the west of England for 
the shaft of a chimney. 

Tu&NPiKE-sTAiR, a name sometimes applied to a spiral stair* 
case. See Vice. 

TuRNGRECE, cochka^ a winding 8tair^ 

Turret, QTotttet, Vuuttt, FR.Tburette: a small tower; the name 
is also sometimes given to a large pinnacle. Turrets are employed 
in Gothic architecture for various purposes, and are applied 
in various ways ; they also differ very 
greatly in their forms, proportions, 
and decorations : in many cases they 
are used solely for ornament ; they 
are also often placed at the angles of 
buildings, especially castles, to in- 
crease their strength; occasionally 
they carry beUs, or a clock, but one 
of the most common uses to which 
they are applied is to contain spiral 
staircases ; for this purpose they are 
usually found attached to church 
towers, forming an external projec 
tion,wU very frequently terminites 
considerably below the top of the 
tower, but in some districts turrets of 
this kind generally rise above the 
tower, and are finished with a parapet 
or a small spire (Brislington, Plate 
139.) Turrets of all dates are sometimes perfectly plain, and 

a Vocabulary XVth century. Roy. MS. 17. c. xvii. 




Bcekkjr, Oxm. 
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sometimes variously ornamented^ according to the character of 
the prevailing style of architecture, the upper part being the 
most enriched, and not unfrequently formed of open-work. In 
the Norman style, the lower part is usually square, and this form 
is frequently continued to the top, but the upper part is some- 
times changed to a polygon or circle ; few turrets of this date 
retain their original terminations, but they appear to have been 
often finished with low spires, either square, polygonal, or 
circular, according to the shape of the turret. In the Early 
English and later styles, they are most usually polygonal, but 
are sometimes square, and occasionally circular : the upper ter- 
minations are very various; in the Early English style, spires 
prevail, but in the Decorated and Perpendicular not only spires 
but parapets, either plain, battlemented, panelled or pierced, 
and pinnacles are used (Plate 141). The peculiar kind of turrets 
often found attached to small churches and chapels, which have 
no tower to receive the bells^ are described under the term 
Bell-oable. 

^* It com fro pat tureiUy pat Richard had doun smyten." Langtoft, 178. 

** Item in defectibus duorum turellorum" 

Betara to a Conun. for enquiring into the state of the Tower of London, 9 Edw. III. 

Bailej'rt Hist, of the Tower, vol. i. App. 

*^ With many a small turret hie." Chaucer's Dream, Hft. 

^ Made new towres ryght as any lyne, 
Fanes of gold theyr turrettet to enlumyne." Lydgate's Boecace,fo. Wj. 

Tuscan Order, the simplest of the five orders of classical 
architecture : it was unknown to the Greeks, and by many is 
considered only as a Roman variety of the Doric order. The 
column is usually made six times the diameter of the lower part 
of the shaft in height ; the entablature is varied both in charac- 
ter and proportion by di£ferent authors, but it is always simple 
and without any enrichment ; the capital has a square abacus, 
with a small projecting fillet on the upper edge; under the 
abacus is an ovolo and a fillet, with a neck below ; the base con- 
sists of a square plinth and a large torus (Plate 12) ; the shaft 
of the column is never fluted (Plate 34). 

Tuss£s, Ital. Morse : projecting stones left in a wall to which 

3 E 
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another building is intended to be added, in order to conBOt 
them securely together. The term is not in general use at flie 
present day. They are sometimes called Toothinq-stonbs. 

**' And the forsaide Richarde sail putte oute lustes for the makjng of t 
Reuestery." 

'* And also forsaide Richarde sail schote out tusses in the west ende kg 

makyng of a Stepill/' Cont. for Catterick Ch., pp. 9, 10. 

Tylle-tharkers, tilers*. 

Tymbre, Timbre : a Herald's term for the crest which in an 
achievement stands on the top of the helmet, &c. (Glossographia); 
or on the top of a fumerell, or lantern, on the roof of a hall, 4c. 
or on the finial of a turret. 

Tympanum, the triangular space between the horizontal and 
sloping cornices on the front of a pediment in classical architec- 
ture; it is often left plain, but is sometimes covered with 
sculpture. This name is also given to the space immediately 
above the opening of a doorway, &c. in medieval architectnre 
when the top of the opening is square and has an arch over it; 
this arrangement is not uncommon in this country in Norman 
work (Essendine, Plate 44 — Stopeleigh, Plate 46), and on the 
continent is to be found in each of the styles ; tympanums of 
this kind are occasionally perfectly plain, but are generally 
ornamented with carving or sculpture ; in continental work the 
subjects are usually arranged in tiers, one above another, and 
often embrace a great number of figures. 

Valorino. See Alur. 

Vane, Jpane, ¥r. Giroi^tte, Ital, Bandervola, GER-SBctter; 
fal^nc : a plate of metal turning on a vertical spindle so as to 
shew the direction of the wind, frequently fixed on the tops of 
spires and pinnacles and other elevated situations ; it is often 
in the form of a cock, and from this circumstance is very 
commonly called a weather-cock^. Vanes were in use in the 

•» Thatchers with tiles are mentioned ^ Vitruvius (I 1. c. vi.) describes the 

in Thoresby's MS, of Corpus Christi play octangular tower of Andronicus Cyr^ 

among the trades to take part in the hestes, frequently called The Temple of 

solemnities of Corpus Christi day at the Winds, at Athens, to hsTe htd t 

Chester, in 1327-8. See Gent's Mag., brazen Triton on the top turning npon « 

Feb., 1784. pivot, with a wand in his htnd, which 
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times of the Saxons', and in after ages were very extensively 
employed : they were sometimes perfectly 
plaio, and sometimes cut into ornamental 
forms, which were not nnfrequently heraldic 
devices : during the prevalence of the Per- 
pendicular and Elizabethan styles, figures 
supporting vanes were often placed on the 
tops of pinnacles, and in other elevated 
situations; these were usually in the form 
of small flags, and were sometimes pierced 
with a representation of some armorial bear- 
ing; occasionally the vane was shaped like 
Ku heraldic device. See Fane. b..«»™™.o-.. 

" Et in riij lb. et ^midia lalon emptiB pro/nnyi iode fiendiii ijt. TiijJ. Et 
Tbom* Gotdxmjth pro bctuia de Ufanyt sid." 

Hut, Daoelm- Script, tm, ccnxrj- 
" Sterne people, vnsad and TDtrue 
Aie vodisctete, and changiDg as a fane." cb>B«r, fc. 48. 

"The Ktatha-rark was let upon the bnnch of Holy-rood-eTe (ISIS), and 
hallowed with manj priest* there present, and all the rin^ng, and also much 
people there, and all to the pleasure of God. Amen." 

Vault, tToIt, fatoK, VtUnt, OTloult, BHoItt, Fr. Voute, Arceau, 
Ital. VoUa, Geb. (Snobllje, SBIilbung, The limite of this work do 
not admit of more than a very brief notice of the difi'erent descrip- 
tions of vaulting employed in architecture. The simplest and 
most ancient kind used over a rectangular area is the cylin- 
drical, called also a barrel, and sometimes wagon vault; this 
springs from the two opposite walls, and presents a uniform 
concave surface throughout its whole length (Plate 142, fig. 2, 
and Plate 143) . Vaults of this description were used by the 
Romans, the earliest people by whom vaulting, properly so 
called, was employed ; the Romans also first introduced groin- 
ing, formed by the intersection of vaults crossing each other at 

pointed in the direclion fToni which the part of Ilie tenth centuly : ArchcDlogia, 

wind came. vol. uuT. Plate 33 1 but in the original 

' See ID eagnTing of one of the Jllu- mannBcripl this hu lome appearance of 

ininitionB in the Benedictional of Sl being an addidon. 
jEthelirold, ■ manuscript of the latter 
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right angles, and some of their constmctions of this kind « 
of very laige size. In groined Taults the arches which c 
each other do not always correspond in width* ; in andi c 
they sometimes spring from the same levelj and conseqnei 
are of unequal heights ; and sometimes the springing of 
narrower vault is raised so that the tops are on the same le^ 
Domical, or hembpberical, vaulting over a circular area 
likewise practised by the Romans, of which the Pantheoi 
Rome exhibits a magnificent example 142 feet in diameter. ' 
decorations employed on Roman vaulting consist chieBj 
panels, and Bat bands of ornament following the curve of 
arch ; the application of ribs at that period was unknown. 

Domical vaulting is often used over polygonal and sometii 
over square areas, the plan of the dome consisting of a num 
of flat sides conformable with the sides of the building on wt 
it is placed. Hemispherical domes are also nsed over polygo 
buildings, aud even over square ones, their diameter being mi 
equal to the diagonal of the square on which they are plao 
this last-mentioned kind of vaulting is considered to be char 
teristic of the Byzantine school of architecture. 

In the Norman style cylindrical or barrel vaulting, as well 
groined vaulting is nsed ; the former of these is either perfec 
devoid of ornament, as in the 
chapel in the White Tower of ' 
London, or has plain and mas- 
sive ribs (Fr. Area doubleaux) at ; 
intervals,following the direction 
of the curve of the arch*. In wimt™. , n,,. 

groined vaulting the cross-vaults are not unfrequently si 
mounted, or stilted, when they are of narrower span than t 

< When both (he archea of a groined 142. WbeD the; are Durover thu 

vault are semicircular and of (he tame main arch, and are elevated in the i 

upan, ao Ihat each bay covers an exact here spoken oC, ao as to lite up » 

square, it ia called Roman taulling. See same level, thej are said to be nnuaHi 

eg. I.Plate 142. •Jtililud. 

' Wlien the side arches do not riae to > These occupy the position of 

the same height a> the main arch they cross- spiiugei libs in ■ groined vault. 
are called IVtlth orcAn, see fig. 6, Plate 
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main vaults though sometimes^ in such cases^ they are both 
made to spring from the same level ; but in general the parts of 
the building are so arranged that both vaults are of nearly or 
quite the same breadth. In the early examples there are 
usually no ribs except the cross springers^ which are often 
perfectly plain and very massive, and even these are not 
always found, (Plate 143) : but the later specimens commonly 
have ribs on the groins, and both these and the cross-springers 
are often enriched with mouldings, zig-zags, and other orna- 
ments^. (Plate 144). In the Early English style, when the 
use of the pointed arch was permanently established, the same 
form was also given to the vaulting; and groined vaults at 
this period were universally adopted. In buildings of this 
date ribs are invariably employed, especially on the groins : the 
simplest arrangement of them consists of the diagonal or groin 
ribs, cross-springers, and the longitudinal and transverse ribs at 
the apex of the main and cross vaults'; but these two last, in 
some examples, are omitted. Additional ribs are sometimes 
introduced between the diagonals and cross-springers (Plate 
145). In some buildings in this country, and in many on the 
continent, the vaulting is constructed with the main vault double 
the width of the cross-vaults, with the diagonal ribs embracing 
two bays or compartments of the cross-vaults, as in the choir of 
Canterbury cathedral^ (Plate 144). Surmounting, or stilting, in 
the manner before alluded to, is common in this style; and several 
di£ferent varieties of construction are found, but they do not in 
general very materially affect the appearance of the vaulting. 



''In late Norman work the vaulting is 
sometimes formed of ashlar work, gene- 
rally coarsely dressed, but during the 
earlier period of the style it is usually, if 
not always, of rubble; this was con- 
structed upon centering, formed of boards 
covered with a coat of coarse plaster, 
which remained adhering to the surface 
of the vault when the centering was 
removed, and may often be seen still 
retaining the impressions of the boards, 
where the finer coat of plaster with 



which it was covered has fallen o£ 

' See Rib. 

^ Dr. Whewell has proposed the terms 
quadripartite, qtutiquepartUef sexpariit€f 
octopartite, &c. for groined vaulting, 
according as it may consist of four, five, 
six, or eight intersecting vaults, with the 
ribs on their groins converging to a com- 
mon centre. These names do not appear 
to be definite, as they are each of them 
equally applicable to several difierent 
varieties. 
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Decorated vaults for the most part di£Per but little firom thoee of 

the preceding style : the longitudinal and transverse ribs are 

occasionally^ but not often, omitted, and the number of those on 

the surface of the vaulting is sometimes increased ; and in some 

examples ribs are introduced crossing the vaults in directionfl 

opposite to their curves, so as to form in some degree an 

appearance of net-work upon them. In the Perpendicular style 

the general construction is much the same as in the Decorated, 

but the ribs are often more numerous, and pendants are not 

uncommon. Towards the latter part of this style fen-traceiy 

vaulting n^as introduced'; this has no groins, but the penden- 

tives are circular on the plan, and have the same curve in every 

direction, resembling inverted curvilinear conoids, and are gene^ 

rally covered with ribs and tracery branching 

out equally all round them ; the middle of the 

upper part of the vault, between the penden- 

tives^ is usually domical in construction, and 

frequently has a pendant in the centre of each 

compartment" (Plate 146). 

" Item Thomae Ward operant! super le Wolte solarii 
per yj septimanas xviij;." 

Account Rolls of Durham, A.D. 1433. 

Vaulting-shapt: a term proposed by Pro- 
fessor Willis for a shaft, small column, or 
pillar^ which supports the ribs of a vault. 
Shafts of this kind sometimes rise from the 
floor, and sometimes from the capital of a 
larger pillar, or from a corbel or other pro- 
jection. 

Verge, a medieval term sometimes appUed 
to the shaft of a column, or to a small orna- 
mental shaft in Gt)thic architecture. 




I This beautiful kind of vaulting^ ap- 
pears to be confined exclusively to Eng- 
land. 

■* For further information on the sub- 
ject of vaulting, see Ware's Tracts on 
Vaults and Bridges, or his Observations 



VHltiny-sliBft. 



on Vaults, Archaeol., vol. xvii.; Mr. 
Willis's Architecture of the Middle 
Ages ; Dr. Whewell's Notes on German 
Churches; Mr. Saunders's Observations 
on Gothic Architecture, Archaeol., voL 
xvii. 
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VsROB-BOARD. See Barqe-board. 

Vesica piscis : a name applied by Albert Durer to a pointed 
oval figure, formed by two equal circles, cutting each other in 
their centres, which is a very common form given to the awreok, 
or glory, by which the representations of each of the three Per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity and the Blessed 
Virgin are surrounded in the puntings or 
sculptures of the middle ages. It has 
been conjectured that it was adopted from 
the idea that this figure is symbohcal, and 
significant of the Greek word t^^w (a fish), 
which contains the initial letters of the 
name and titles of the Saviour ; this form, 
however, is by no means always given to 
the anreole, and the idea of any peculiar 
symbolical meaning being attached to it 
appears to have been adopted almost ex- njcuutaL 

clusively by English antiqnaries". This form is sometimes found 
in panels and other architectural features, and is extremely 
common in medieval seals, especially those of bishops and 
monastic establishments. 

Vestibule, Fr. Vestibule, Ital. Veatiboh, Ger. iOtebenPu^c, 
Soqplal VOT ber ^auipti^ui : a lobby, porch, or anteroom, through 
which a larger apartment or a house &c. is entered. 

Vestment, a set of hangings for the service of an Altar, 
together with a complete suit of robes for the priest". 

" Lego eidem eccle»in totam sectani vestimenti mei broudati cum coronU et 
atellU, videlicet quinque cnpsA, casiiUm, et qiiatuor tunicellas sire dalniaticaa, 

■< Dnreri IniL Geom., lib. ii. p. 56. at Rome, which aome antiqUBliel hiTe 

The late Rev. T. Kenick adoplrd the regarded *■ ■ Chriatian symbol, nhile 

theory that xa tliis figure might be others hire ooniidered it » intended 

found the principle of proportion oh- merely to liguify Ihat the deceued waa 

aerted by (he medieial arcliitecla. See afialierman. 

ArchaoL, toI. ivi p. 3S2> and hia eilen- " The tara aometimei includes con- 
tive callectiona of diorama, now in the iiderably more than a tingle ie[ or hang- 
British Museum, Add. MSS. S73S, H740, ings and robes, and occaaionslly erm 
6745. The representation of a £sti is comprises the veasela belonging to (he 
found on some of the tombs of the esilj Alur. 
Chriitiana discovered in the catacombs 
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tnmUle et lubfioiitale, cum curUoiB, et paniio pro leetrioa, albis, amiui», 
ctolis et manipulis perduentibus, cmptis London' pro cxx tnarcis." 

Tot. Wilteii (Skirlaw) Ihlnslin. Epiie. 140S. TuL Ebor. 306. 

Vestry, JAtitmis '■ "^ room attached to the choir of a church, 
sometimes called the sacristy, ia vhich the sacred vessels and 
vestments vere kept, and where the priest put on his robes. 
Ia ordinary parish churches it was usually an adjunct on one 
side of the choir, but was sometimes at the east end, behind the 
altar, either within the main walls of the building, as at Crew- 
keme, Somersetshire, and Arundel, Sussex, or forming a pro- 
jection beyond them, as at Hawkhurst, Kent. See Sacristt. 
" Lego capitulo Ebot. cistam meam ferreom qute jam sUt in revettiaria 

eccWin Ebor." T«i. Han. di logalli]', 15'S. Tat. Ebor. &4. 

" And the fore^de Richarde sail puUe oute tusBes for the m&kyng- of a 
Reuiteiy." Coiit. lOc Cnuritk Chanh, 9. 

" On the South Sjde of the same Chutche ya the Veitrye well corered with 
lead." SuTTB)' oT BridllDglon Priory, Sind Ben. '111. ArehKol,, vol, lU. p. S7>. 

" Ilein, an old cofer, in the veii-n/, sold to Jamys Clement, iji. viijf/." 

LiUiiTi nluing M 111* BnppimicmaTManHtiiw, SW. 

Vethtm, tTattPsm, Sa^^m, a fathom ; a measure of six feet. 

" AscenEUS .... Becundum racionem altitudinis 20 brachiorum, augplice a 
vathym, coroputabitur in altitudine ascensus 124 gressus Tel cirra" — 
" brachium continet 6 pedes." wui. WorrMiei, pp. 18(, 199. 

Vionettb, CTiwttt : a running omameat consisting of leaves 
and tendrils, such as is frequently ^^^^^ 
carved in the hollow mouldings in -' 
Gothic architecture, especially in the i 
Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 



" Vinelle$ rooning iu casementes." trdgnc*'. Bok. of Tmye, 
Vise, 'i7it«, Tffsi, Pb. Vis, Escalier a via: a spiral staircase, 
the steps of which wind round a perpendicular shaft or pillar 
called the newel. The majority of ancient church towers 
are provided with staircases of this kind, and they are to be 
found in various situations in most middle age buildings. During 
the prevalence of the Norman style, the steps were formed of 
small stones supported on a continuous spiral vault, reaching the 
whole height of the stairs, one side of which rested on the newel 
and the other on the main wall; subsequently to this period the 
steps were each made of a single stone, one end of which was 
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inserted into the main wall, and the other rested upon and 
formed part of the newel. 

" Vyce, rownde grece, or steyer ; coclea/* Prompt. Pary. 

** Vyce, a tournyng stayre, ru." P»lsgntTe. 

** Et fiet unum asceDsorium, vocatuni vy«, in campanili propinquiori Dor- 

mitorio prgedictO." Cont. for Dnrbam Derm., 1401. Hist. Danelm. Scrip, tret, elzzzri^. 

"And in the said stepill shall be a Vice towrnyng, serring till the said 

Body, Isles, and Qwere." Cont. for Fotheringlwy Church, 28. 

" The vycea of the same tower to be repayred all w* Cane stone.'* 

Sanrey of the Tower of Londoa, S3rd Hen. Till. Bailey*! Hbt. of the Tower, vol, i. Append. 

ViTBuviAN Scroll^ a name given to a 
peculiar pattern of scroll-work, consisting of 
convolved undulations, used in classical archi- 
tecture. 

Volute, Fa. Volute, Ital. Voluta, Ger. ©d^necfe, ©d^norfel : 
a spiral scroll forming the principal cha- 
racteristic of the Ionic capital. Volutes 
are also used on the capitals of the Corin- 
thian and Composite orders. See Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite Orders. 

Under-croft, a subterranean chapel or 
apartment. At Hereford, in the cloisters, there is a place called 
the Mary-croft. 

VoHiTORiA, the principal entrances of an amphitheatre. 

VoussoiR, a name adopted from the 
French for the wedge-shaped stones (or 
other material) with which an arch is con- 
structed, a, a, a ; b, the key-stone. 

Voussure, Uetfttte, jFoujSurr, Fr. Vaus- 
sure : a vault. 

'* Expended in the repair of the king's chapel, riz. 
in the repair of the floor above the upper f)etura of 
the same chapel, the twenty-two large pieces of timber with which he stands 
charged." 

^ And in the same works of the sud chapel, as well in the vesura as in the 
repair of the floor of the said chapel, in which the arches and key-stones of 
the same vevsure are strengthened, the said twenty-nine courbes." 

" And in the making of the said vesura of the upper chapel, several pieces of 

3f 
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carpenter's timber for the vonmm, which were estimated at about two hundred 



feet" 



Accoanti of St. Stephen*! Chapel, WeBtminater, 19th aad 20th Edw. III^ 

pablished by Smith, p. 208. 



Wainscot, Fr. Lambris, Boiserie : this term originally seems 
to have implied rough planks of oak timber, and subsequently 
to have been given to wooden panelling, to which they were 
converted, for lining the inner walls of houses and churches'. 
It was very extensively employed during the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I., and for a long period afterwards^. The 
name has long ceased to be confined to oak panelling. 

Wall-plate. See Plate and Roof. 

Ward, a court of a castle, surrounding the keep, called also 

a Bailey. See Bailet. 
'^ Item in defectibus trium stabular pro opere tegulariorum infra iDteriorem 

wardam et extra.** Ratnra of the et»te of the Tower of London, 9th Edward lU. 

Bailejr'e Hkt. of the Tower, toI. i.. Appendix. 

*' Longitudo de le utter ward castri a media porta et nuper sepaiata ab 
interiori warda capells principali auls camera, continet 160 gressus." 

WUl. WoKoster, S70. 

Water-table, a horizontal set-off in a wall, sloped on the 
top, to throw off the wet. 

Weathercock, 8Sfl)etcocfcf , a vane made in the shape of a 
cock. See Vane. 

Weathering, a slight inclination given to horizontal surfaces, 
especially in masonry, to prevent water from lodging on them. 

Weepers, also called Moiumers. Statues in attitudes of 
moiuming often placed in niches round altar-tombs, as on that 
of Richard earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick. 

" Will. Austen .... coYenanteth .... to cast, work, and perfectly to make 
of the finest latten to be gilded that may be found xiy images embossed of 
lords and ladyes in divers vestures, called weepert^ to stand in housings made 



' Its deriyation is uncertain; some 
suppose it to have been taken from the 
Dutch waege-schot, m reference to the 
waving veins of the material. Bishop 
Kennett derives the term from Ger. 
SBanMi^otten; Tent wand, a wall; schot- 
ten, to cover. 

' Wainscot is mentioned not unfre- 



quently in documents of the fifteenth 
century, and occasionally in those of 
earlier date ; some of these entries implj 
rough unwrought boards. Thomss de 
Malton, in his will, dated 1400, be- 
queaths ''omnes lez waynescots" to the 
fabric of the conventual church of Hsu- 
temprise. (Test Ebor. 267.) 
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about the lombe/* — *' The said Bartholomew (Lambespring, Dutchman) and 
Will. Austen .... do covenant to puUish and repare xxxij images of latten, 
lately made by the said Will. Austen for the tombe, viz. xviij images of 

angells, and xiv images of moumert" Cont. for Monimient of Bichard Mrl of Warwick. 

Weued^ Ang. Sax. IDoopob : an altar. 

'* In chyrche to vore pe heye weued Constantyn hym slou.** 

Bobort of OloQCMtor, iU. 

Wicket, Fr. Guichet, Dutch, fVichet, Ital. Sportello, Ger. 
%\}yxx mtt einem %\Xi%i\ : a small door formed in a larger one, to 
admit of ingress and egress, without opening the whole. 

Wind-beam, 6BR.@turmbanb : a cross-beam used in the prin- 
cipals of many ancient roofs, occupying the situation of the 
collar in modem king-post roofs. See Boof. 

Window, ¥K.Fenitr€, Ital. Finestra, GER.genjlcr, ffieleud^^ 
tung : the windows employed in classical architecture are usually 
rectangular openings without any internal splay, with archi- 
traves and other ornaments on the exterior, very similar to 
those of the doorways, but sometimes they have arched heads ; 
and occasionally small circular and semicircular windows are 
used. In modem buildings, windows called Venetian windows, 
are sometimes introduced; they are of large size, divided by 
columns, or piers resembling pilasters, into three lights, the 
middle one of which is usually wider than the others, and is 
sometimes arched ; in the arrangement and character of their 
ornaments they resemble the windows used in classical archi- 
tecture. 

In medieval architecture the windows vary most materially in 
the several styles. In the class of buildings spoken of in the 
article on Saxon architecture they are generally small, and when 
in situations to require glazing have often a large splay both 
externally and internally, as at the churches of Clapham, Bed- 
fordshire, Woodstone, Huntingdonshire, and Caversfield, Oxford- 
shire (Plate 147) ; but sometimes the inside only is splayed, and 
the external angle of the jamb merely chamfered, as at Dag- 
lingworth, Gloucestershire, or the jamb is left square, as at 
Brixworth, Northamptonshire (Plate 147). In church towers 
and situations where glazing is not necessary, they are frequently 



of two or more lights divided by small pillars, or piers, osuailjr 
resembling balusters, with the jambs conatructed without any 
splay either internally or externally. The heads of the windows 
in this style are formed of semicircidar arches or of long stones 
placed on end upon the imposts and leaning against each other 
at the top, so as to form a triangle. (Plate 147.) 

Id buildings of the early Norman style the windows are 
generally of rather small jwoportions, but in those of later date 
they are often of considerable size : the most ancient examples 
are usually very little ornamented, having only a small chamfer 
or a plain shallow recess round them extemallyj and a lar^ 
splay within', but sometimes there is a small shaft on each side 
in the external recess, and a label-moul^g over the arch 
(Sandford, Plate 148) ; this mode of decorataon prevails through- 
out the style, and is made to produce a bold and rieh effect by 
the introduction of mouldings and other ornaments in the arch, 
and sometimes in the jambs, the number of shafts also is some- 
times increased ; the richest exam- ii 
pies are met with in buildings of - 
late date, although numerous speci- | 
mens remain of all periods, up to b 
the very end of the style, which are 
perfectly plain or have only a few 
simple mouldings on the outside. 
There are some Norman windows 
divided by shafts, or small piers, into 
two or more Ughts ; these are often 
placed in shallow recesses with 
arched heads, embracing the whole 
breadth of the window; they are B«bw.o>~ 

found principally ia towers and in situations where glazing 
is not required (Tewksbury, Plate 141), A few examples 
of circular windows of this style remain, as in the eastern 
transept of Canterbury cathedral, and the clear-story of the 

' In ihe Norman and ill the aub- nearer to the oulsiJe a( the wall than the 
sequent itylei the glau is placed much mside. 



nave of Southwell minster, and another has existed at the 
west end of Iffley church*, Oxfordshire, neither of these appears 
ever to have had muUions or traceiy 
of any kind, but other specimens at 
the cliurches of Barfrestone and 
Patricksbourne, Kent, and at the 
Temple church, London, which are 
of later date, and partake in some 
de^ee of the Early English style, are 
divided by small shafts, or mulhons, 
arranged like the spokes of a wheel u.k»».B-u 

(Plate 163). The insides of the windows of this period, except 
those in bel&ies and in other aitnations where they are not 
intended to be glazed, are almost invariably splayed and are 
frequently without any kind of ornament; when decorations 
are used they are similar both in character and mode of appli- 
cation to those of the exterior, though generally inferior to them 
in richness and amount. The proportions of the openings are 
very various throughout the existence of the Norman style, hut 
the most elongated specimens are usually late. They are some- 
times placed in pairs, and occasionally in triplets, towards the 
end of the style, so close to each other that the space between 
the internal splays is not more than sufficient to receive the 
decorations with which the windows are surrounded, but mullions 
are not used. (Plates 148, 149.) 

In the Eaklt Ekolish style the proportions of windows 
vary very greatly, but the majority of them are long and narrow; 
they are used singly, or combined in groups of two, three, five, 
and seven ; when grouped in this manner, they are not un&e- 
quently placed so near to each other that the stone-work be- 
tween them is reduced to a real mnlhon*, and in such cases 

• The exuliog rcmiini of the inner opening of the round vindaw miut haio 
moulding! of this window agree with the been too imM to admit of my kind of 
correiponding mouldings of the original tracery- 
side windows of the nave, from whence it ■ In some examplca the muliioiit are 
may be concluded that the whole suit was not large enough to teeeive the whole of 
the same lo both, and in that case the the mouldings of the Jambs ; insueh cases 
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they are generally surmounted by a large arch embracing the 
whole number of lights^ (Warmington^ Plates 150, 151) ; but in 
the majority of examples the spaces between the windows axe 
more considerable, except in those of late date, many of which are 
separated by mullions, and have the space between the heads of 
the lights and the arch over them pierced with circles, quatre- 
foils, or other openings^ producing very 
much the effect of the windows of the suc- 
ceeding style, (Charlton, Plate 152.) In 
belfries, spires, &c., where glazing is unne- 
cessary, two or more openings, separated by 
small shafts, placed under one arch, are not 
uncommon, (St. Gileses and Cotterstock, 
Plate 152.) A very prevalent mode of orna- 
menting the windows of this style, especially 
on the insides, is with small shafts, which are 
usually detached from the other stone-work, and stand quite 
free; they are often made of a finer material 
than the rest of the window, and polished. 
The amount of decoration employed is very ^ 
various; many examples are perfectly plain r^^ 
within, and have only a single or double cham- f:x.l 
fer, or small splay, externally (Witney, Plate ^^ 
150) ; others, when equally plain on the exte- ^ 
rior, have shafts and mouldings within ; some f\ Sf 
again have the interior and exterior equally 1 A 
enriched, and some have the greatest amount '§ ^ 
of decoration externally, but in general, when 




»^»^r?^^v^-^ 




the outer ones, which the mullions will 
not admit, are usually formed into a large 
arch, spanning the whole group of win- 
dows, as noticed in the text, but some- 
times they follow the heads of the sepa- 
rate lights till they unite in a point above 
each mullion. Specimens of this con- 
struction exist at the church of West 
Clandon, Surrey, and the old Lady 
Chapel, Bristol cathedral: iu such in- 



stances the face of the mullions necet- 
sarily stands back from the face of the 
wall. From a similar cause a trefoil ajrh 
is formed over a group of two lancet win- 
dows surmounted by a circle in the church 
of Louviers in Normandy. See p. 382. 

* This arch is sometimes only formed 
by a hood-moulding. 

^ These piercings are sometimes formed 
when there is no arch rising over them. 
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there is any difference, the inside is the most highly oma- 
mentedi'. The jambs are alvays splayed on the inside, and the 
inner arch is most commonly unconformable to that over the 
actual opening of the window, springing usually from a lower 
level ; this arch, even when the jambs are perfectly pliun, has a 
chamfer on the inner edge, or a small suit of mouldings, which 
generally project below the soffit, and either die into the jambs, 
or rest upon a corbel on each side. A few examples have the 

heads of the openings 

formed of trefoil or 

cinqaefoil arches, as at ' . 

Sturrey, Kent, and, 
I occasionally, in those - 

of late date they are 
, feathered. There are 
' Tuious beautiful spe- 
! cimens remaining of 
' ""'" ■■**' circular windows of 

this style, as at the cathedrals of York and 
Lincoln, and Beverley minster; there are •■-»■«. j*.-»o-» 
also fine examples of the same date in many of the French 
churches, as at the cathedrals of Laon and Chartres; they 
are filled with tracery formed of small shafts radiating from 
the centre, and snstaining small arches, or with circles, 
trefoils, &c.; triangular windows are also occasionally to be 
met with', but they are usually small, and in the subordinate 
parts of buildings, as at York minster. (Plates 150, 161, 
152, 163.) 

In thk Decobatbd sttli the windows are enlarged and 
divided by mullions into separate lights, and have the heads 

' Wben the mouldinga an not ipread from that which Tecdvei the gluing, 

am tbc whale brcftdtti of the inBide which hu ■ Tnj bnutifiil efieeC, u at 

jambs they are uiuall; almoit confined Stone cbunb, Kent, (Plate 152). 

to the innet ang:Iea. In iome eiampl« ' Theie, aa well aa many amall circular 

the iamdes of the windows are oma- windowg, are uniallj either quite plain or 

mented with aniall ibafta inpporting only foliated, without traceiy. 
tight open >tone-work, entirely detached 



filled witH tracery*. In the early examples the traceiy ia 
formed of geometrical patterns, but in the more advanced 
specimens other and more flowing forms are introduced, and 
progressively increase until the early arrangement almost dis- 
appears; the heads o£ the Ughts and the majority of the 
piercings of the tracery are almost always feathered : occa- 
sionally windows are met with of this date with transoms, 
but they ajre T?ry rare except in domestic work, and in spires 
and towers where not intended to be glazed. The heads 
of the windows in this style are of various forms, the most 
prevalent are two-centred pointed arches of different pro- 
portions, but besides these, segmental arches, both plain and 
pointed, are used, and ogees (Plate 165) ; square heads are 
also conmoD (Plate 
158). The inner 
arches are very &e- 
queutly of difTerent 

shapes and propor- j '//IMW//^ 

tions from those f/W K 

over the tracery, 
and, even when the inner jambs are perfectly plain, are 
generally chamfered or moulded in the same manner as the 
corresponding arches in the Early English 
style. Many Decorated windows which have 
elaborate tracery are almost destitute of 
moiddings; the muDions are often only 
splayed, and the jambs provided with one I 
or two additional mouldings of the simplest ^ 
character'*; but in enriched buildings there 
are generally several subordinations of mul- 
lions, and the jambs are filled with a v^ety r>M~.i-i 

* One-light wiadowg are by no mema ' Id some eiunples, putJeuUrl; in 

ODiuiul in thii and in the Perpendicalar districts where stone i( scaree, the onler 

style, some of which ue of long uid face of the mullions is set fluih with the 

narrow proporliana, but the mouldings face of the will, coniequeDtly the junbi 

and details generally mark their dates have no additional moulding. 
very clearly. 
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erf mouldings; in common with those of the preceding and 

following styles, they are always — ' " 

aplayed in the inside. There 

are some circular windows of 

this date, of which a magnificent ' 

example remains at Lincoln 

cathedral ) squares, triangles, 

and other unusual forms, are 

also occasionally to be met with, 
but they are generally small. 
{Plates 153 to 159.) „.>, 

The principal differences between the windows of the Per- 
pendicular and the preceding style, consist in the altered 
arrangement of the tracery, the frequent introduction of 
transoms, and the shapes of the heads, j 

which are very often formed of four- > \., 

centred arches, and ogees are nearly ''. ) 
or quite disused; in other respects 
they do not differ materially, although ^" 
the character of the mouldings becomes 
changed, and some of the subordinate 
parts are modified, as the style gradu- 
ally emerges from the Decorated. 
Small circles, quatrefoils, and squares 

are not very unusual, but no examples of large windows of 
these shapes can be referred to, except those in the transepts of 
Westminster abbey", and these are insertions into earlier work, 
which would not well admit of any other form. (Plates 161, 
162.) Aa the Perpendicular sb^le becomes debased, the heads 
of the windows grow gradually flatter, until they cease to be 

' Tbeie are *qu>re window! com- in the helda, formed bj a preponderating 
prinng circles> with the tracery arranged mnllian. to whicli the general arrange- 
to suit tlw latter figure. Ttiere are many meat of the tiacery a adapted, lo Ibat at 
windows in the churches on the Con- flrtt sight they are often mistaken for 
tinent, especially at the ends of the trao- cirtulaT windows. 
s«pta and nave, which have large circles 
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arched, and the opening is divided by the muUions into plain 
rectangular lights'^ ; this kind of window prevails in buildings of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and King James I., and is fomid in 
work of the time of James II. and even later, until superseded 
by the modern sash window. 

There is a very remarkable window found in a great number 
of churches, which requires to be particularly noticed : it is of 
small size, and at a convenient height from the floor for a 
person to look out through it; the usual situation is at the 
western end of the south side of the chancel, but it is sometimes 
on the north, and is occasionally found on both sides, as at 
Dunchurch, Warwickshire; at Bidborough, Kent, it is at the 
eastern end of the south side of the nave ; at Sende, Surrey, 
there is a window of this kind in the usual situation on the 
south side of the chancel, and others of very similar character, 
but of two lights, at the eastern end of both sides of the nave ^ : 
in many cases, instead of a small window of this description, the 
large window over the place which it would occupy is elongated, 
and the additional portion at the bottom is parted off by a 
transom'. No example of these windows has been noticed of a 
date prior to the Early English style, and the majority are later, 
though they are found inserted in Norman churches : the purpose 
for which they were intended is at present unknown, and of those 
which have been suggested some are impossible, and others 
very improbable, because the windows are not convenient for 
them : it is certain that they were not intended to admit light, 
because they are constantly found below larger windows : many 
of them retain hooks in the jambs, shewing that they have been 



^ There are a few exceptions to this 
rule, with tlie tops ef the lights arched, 
but they are very rarely feathered. There 
may also be a few examples of windows 
of this date with arched heads. 

* The window in the chancel is of 
Karly English date; those in the nave 
are Perpendicular, in which style that 



part of the church has been rebuilt. 

' A transom in this situation is some- 
times found in windows of a period con- 
siderably earlier than that at which they 
are usual, as at Donington church, 
Shropshire; it is evidently intended to 
facilitate the making of the part below to 
o]K'n. 
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originally provided with casements or shutters', these are gene- 
rally in the situation usually occupied by the glass^ as at Pack- 
wood, Warwickshire, but are sometimes on the inner surface of 
the wall, and in one or two instances the shutter remains; 
hence it is evident that the use of these windows was intended 
to be under the control of some person within the building, as no 
one on the outside could open a shutter or casement fixed on 
the inside of the wall ^ 

In some churches windows are to be found at the eastern 
ends of the sides of the nave, placed nearer to the floor than the 
other windows, and sometimes of smaller size than the rest, as 
at Cuddesden and Bucknell, Oxfordshire; they appear to be 
quite distinct from the little windows before mentioned, and 
possibly were intended to allow worshippers in the church- 
yard to see an altar or some particular image within the 
building^ 

The foregoing observations relate principally to church win- 
dows^ with which those of domestic buildings, in most respects, 
agree, although the interposition of a floor not unfrequently 
causes square-headed openings to be employed at a period when 
they are rare in ecclesiastical buildings, as at Moyes's Hall, 
Bury St. Edmund's, which is very late Norman work. Another 
peculiarity in the windows of domestic buildings is, that the 
cavity on the inside of the wall, instead of terminating at the 
sill, is continued as a recess down to within one or two steps of 
the floor, and a stone seat is formed within it against each jamb ; 
this is a feature found at Moyes's Hall, and is common till a very 

8 It has not been observed whether all common in the continental churches ; 

windows of this description have been they are to be met with in Normandy, 

made to open. though not so frequently as in this coun- 

b At Cubberley church, Gloucester- try, and are sometimes insertions, as in 

shire, a window of this kind is placed in the late Norman (desecrated) church of 

the south chancel, (which is built partly Yeinville. 

against the nave and partly against the * It is not improbable that the two 

main chancel) ; it is au unglazed quatre- windows noticed above in the nave of 

foil, with an iron bar fixed across it in Sende church may belong to this class, 

each direction, and has been closed with as there appear originally to have been 

a shutter on the inside. It has not been altars at the east end of the nave, on each 

noticed whether windows of this kind are side of the chancel arch. 
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late period. Windows whick have mullions and tracery, especi- 
ally those with transoms, often have such parts of the tracery as 
cotne against the casements formed only on the outside, the 
principal mullions alone being continued through the whole 
thickness of the window to form the rebates of the casements, 
which, when closed, shut against the tracery. Bay windows, 
which abound in domestic halls of Perpendicular date, will be 
found described in a separate article ; fiuther information on the 
subject of windows may also be collected from the articles on each 
of the styles of medieval architecture, Saxon, Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, Perpendicular, and Flamboyant, and from 
those on Mullion, Oriel, Tracery, and Transom ; and the subject 
of painted glass will be found under Glazinq. 

Xystus, Fe. Xysle .- This name was applied by the Greeks to 
a covered portico attached to a gymnasium in which the athletes 
exercised during the winter, and by the Romans to an open 
portico or walk round a garden, court, &c. 

Yard, $tTlit : Tliis name was sometimes given formerly to 
long pieces of timber, such as rafters, &c, 

" Item, the yerdyt called eparres of ihe balle lyalle contenj'th jn leugUi 
ahoul 4fl fete uf hole pece." will. Wo™it.t, W>. 

Ymaoe, Sntagtrit, l^agtoui. See Ihaob. 

Zio-ZAO, a decoration peculiar to the Norman style of archi- 
tecture, consisting of mouldings running in zig-zag lines : very 
considerable variety is given to 
this class of ornaments by 
changing the arrangement of j 
the different suits of mouldings, ' 
and by turning the points of 
the zig-zags in different direc- p«.».™,.cutaBi 

tions (Plate 77) ; in some examples the prominent parts stand 

out quite free, and are entirely de- ^ _____ 

tached from the wall, as at Cud- ^^C^V^^P^if^Qp 

desden church, Oxfordshire, and St. • 

Joseph's chapel, Glastonbury abbey ''. 

This kind of decoration is not found '■'■ ""* 

^ Thoc are of very laic date, approac:hiii|; to the Early Englith ityU. 
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in buildings of the earliest Norman work, but in the more 
advanced specimens it is most abundantly employed about the 
doorways', windows", arches", &c. ; examples are to be found 
in most churches of the Norman style". 

ZocLE. See Socle. 

ZoPHORUS, another name &r the irieze in classical archi- 
tecture. 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page 10, note h,for Henry VII. read Henry VI. 

Page 15. The extract from Injunctions by Queen Elizabeth, 1559, is not a 
literal quotation, but giFes the substance of the Injunction. 

Page 29. The definitions of the three kinds of simple pointed arches are vtrj 
absurd; each of them must necessarily be formed on an acute-angled 
triangle. The equilateral (fig. 9.) is formed upon an equilateral triangle, and 
has the radius of the curve equal to the span, or breadth, of the arch; 
the lancet (fig. 10.) has the radius longer than the span, and the drop-arch 
(fig. 11.) has it shorter than the span. 

Page 34, line 1, omit (of stone). 

Page 38, line 9 from bottom,/or balistris, read balistres. 

Page 41. The quotation from Grose is from his Preface to The Antiquities of 
England and Wales, pp. 8, 9. 

Page 48, line 7, /or conteyning in length 60 virga, read conteynyth yn length 
60 virgs. 

Page 51. Bay-window. Windows of this kind are sometimes used in upper 
stories, and in such cases are supported on corbels, or on large projecting 
suits of mouldings. See the engraving in the article Oriel. 

Page 60, line 3, omit (ornament). 

Page 93. The two last cuts in the article on Chamfer, represent the termiDa- 
tions of hollow mouldings, but the ends of chamfers are sometimes formed 
in a similar manner. 

Page 101. The last cut is incorrect; the two flues have 
only one thickness of stone between them. 

Page 107. Cofiin. Leaden coffins were sometimes ased 
during the middle ages, of which those recently brought to light in the 
Temple church, London, are remarkable examples ; some of them are con- 
siderably ornamented. There is also a leaden coffin, still undisturbed, 
enclosed in an altar-tomb in a recess on the north side of the chancd 
at Chartham, Kent, of about the date of Edward I. 

Page 158. The two last sentences of the article on Escutcheon are transposed. 

Page 172. Formpeys. Professor Willis has satisfactorily shewn that the 
ancient name for the stones forming the tmcery of windows, is form-pieces; 
this article is therefore to be disregarded. 

Page 176. Gable. In the Perpendicular style, and subsequently, gables 
sometimes have a series of steps up the sides. (See Corbie-steps.) On 
buildings of the time of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. they are often 
considerably varied, and the sides are broken into a variety of curves and 
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ftn);1et. AH gables of this kind are cowed with coping, and not with barge- 
Page 180, line 13, a/fer disport, omit (;) 

Page 181, 183. Garret — Garreting. The quotation from Piers Ploughman's 
Crede, and that from the Survey of the Tomr of London, refer to Garret, 
a tower or other erection un the top of a building forming a station fot 
a welchman or sentry ; garreU of this kind were common in medieval build- 
inga, especially on fortifications, and were not unfrequenlly made to over- 
hang the walls. 
Page 264. Orbs. Professor Willis shews that these are stone panellings or 

blank windows. 
I^ge 293, line 14 from bottom, /or Christ Church rrad Carpus Christi. 
Page 302, tine 13, for a small piercing, read a small quadrangular piercing. 
The spaces in the heads of the windows in the Beauchamp chapel, to which 
the name is applied, aie quadrangular, and without featherings. Omit the 

Page 340. Skew. Skew-table may perhaps be the sloping tabling eommoulj 
used in medieval arclutecture ever the gable-«nds of loofs where thej abut 



against higher buildings, of which examples are to be seen on the towera 
of many churches which have had the main roofs lowered. (No. 1.) Or it 
may be a raking coping formed of solid blocks, with horizontal joints, and 
built into the walling; a mode of cDnstruclion which b common in the 
churches in Normandy. (No. 2.) 

Page 343, line 10,/or laylle, rad ryalle. 

I^ge 349. SquinL These openings are probably not so much intended to 
afford a view of the elevation of the host as of the altar, with its crucifix and 
other furniture, from situations from which it would otherwise be concealed. 
They ate sometimes very small, and are to be found in almost all parts of 
churches. At Slockbury, Kent, there is one on the upper floor of the 
tower ; at Ncwnham, Northamptonshire, in a small upper room on the 
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eastern side of the tower ; at Wittering, Northamptonshire, at the top of the 
stairs to the rood-lofL At Malvern there are three in a small chamber at 
the back of the reredos of the high Altar, which are ingeniously made to 
appear externally Uke ornaments in the cornice ; one of these would com- 
mand the altar in the Lady Chapel, and the others the altars at the ends of 
the side aisles. A very remarkable provision for allowing worshippers to 
obtain a view of the high Altar, is also exhibited in the construction of the 
screens enclosing the sides of the choir of this church ; the lower panels, 
instead of being close in the usual way, are formed of separate narrow 
boards, slanting in a direction to enable persons in the aisles to see the 
high Altar between them. 

Page 353. Stilted arch. The usual term for this is Surmounted. 

Page 363. Thurible. In some of the services of the Roman Catholic Church, 
these censers are swung aloft by the attendants who carry them, and it is to 
this use of them that the note h refers. 

Page 377. The note u should be thus : — Several of the round towers in Ireland 
are built of that kind of masonry called ^ spauled rubble," in which small 
stones, shaped with the hammer, are filled into the joints so that very little 
mortar is intermixed. The masonry of the tower on Devenish Island, 
Lough Erne, is of hewn stone but in rather irreg^ar courses. The windows 
have heads of very singular character : the doorway has a semicircular arch 
and a plain projecting architrave. One of the windows of the tower at 
Carraigeen, near Adare, has the straight-sided arch. 

Page 380. The roof in the engraving is incorrectly represented ; it is a pack- 
saddle roof with gables east and west 

Page 386. Transom. This name is an ancient one for the horizontal iron 
bars, also called saddle-bars, in Gothic windows, to which the glazing and 
the upright stanchions are fastened. 

Page 391. Tufa. There is also volcanic tufa, consisting of an agglutination 
of scorise, which is a light and durable material, and is used for the same 
purposes as the calcareous. 

Page 392, line 13, /or Tourette, read Tourelle. 

In the Description of Plates, vol. ii., p- 18, the woodcuts of the sections of the 
screens of Stanton Harcourt and Northfleet are reversed. 
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